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THE PET OF THE CONSULATE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A schoolgirls' conspiracy. 

^ANY happy returns of the day" 
indeed ! Better have wished me 
no more of them ! This is the 
eighteenth " return," but as for the happiness, 
he will take good care that I shall never have a 
surfeit of that^ 

She impatiently tossed aside the cheap 
ornamental card on which the offending words, 
together with others equally hackneyed and 
unmeaning, were printed in the centre of a 
wreath of flowers, and leaning her arms on the 
small rickety toilet-table before which she was 
sitting, gazed fixedly at her own reflection in a 
hideous little looking-glass about a foot square, 
which, however, defective as it was, presented 
a sufficiently pretty portrait. 
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A small statuesque face, with a straight, 
perfectly-shaped nose, smooth oval cheeks, and 
tiny ears like delicate sea-shells ; a beautiful 
mouth, fresh, moist, crimson, like the inside of 
a pomegranate ; expressive hazel eyes, and 
finely-arched eye-brows. The half-sad, half- 
disdainful smile which now parted her red lips, 
revealed a set of small, glistening, pearly teeth, 
and suggested the existence of two exquisite 
dimples in the fair cheeks. Peculiarly bright 
golden-brown hair, of wonderful length and 
thickness, evidently recently unplaited, fell in 
clouds about her lightly-draped person, which 
was as near perfection as any living female 
form has ever reached. 

' I wonder where you will be this night next 
year, Milly Hethcot,* she said, staring straight 
into her own bright eyes. * You are nineteen 
years old, you know, and none of your fine 
dreams realised yet. At seventeen you be- 
came pupil teacher in Mrs. Hunters academy, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and at nineteen you 
find yourself in the same rut, leading the same 
dreary, mill-horse existence, and with no pros- 
pect of changing it.' 

For some minutes more the girl continued to 
gaze into the mirror, and gradually there settled 
on her young face a hard, bitter expression, 
which made her look years older than she was. 
Suddenly snatching up a hair-brush, she com- 
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menced a vigorous assault on her long, shining 
tresses. 

Presently came a gentle tap at the door, which 
was opened slowly and cautiously, and a tall girl 
in a faded blue wrapper, and carrying in her 
hand a pair of slippers, glided bare-foot into the 
room. 

She was a strange, weird-looking creature ; 
beautiful beyond a doubt, but of a beauty so 
singular and elfish, that it inspired perhaps 
more surprise than admiration. Her form was 
slight and willowy, and her carriage strikingly 
graceful. Her features were small and exceed- 
ingly regular, her complexion dazzlingly fair, and 
her plentiful yellow hair, now hanging loosely 
over her shoulders, and reaching almost to her 
knees, was soft and glossy as spun silk. 

She was unnaturally pale : the only colour 
in her face was on her lips, which were like 
red sealing-wax. 

She glided across the floor with a swift, 
noiseless movement, calculated to remind one of 
a snake, and there being no second chair in the 
room, seated herself on Milly Hethcot^s humble 
bed. 

* Don't look as if you were going to have a 
fit,' she said, putting on her shoes. * How 
often have I told you of the pernicious effects 
of looking so surprised — that it makes wrinkles 
in the forehead ?' 

1 — 2 
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* And according to your theory, laughing also 
produces disastrous effects on one's beauty ?' 
said Milly. 

* Decidedly. Nothing more injurious. Makes 
crow*s-feet sooner than all the trouble in 
creation. You seldom see me laugh.' 

* And I do not think you can accuse me of 
being too hilarious.' 

* That's so, as they say in these parts. Poor 
old Milly I You're not likely to have crow's- 
feet in a hurry from excess of jollity, are 
you ?' 

* I fear not. But what have you come here 
for so late at night, you ridiculous child ?' 

* That's not exactly a hospitable way of 
putting it, Mill. I've an important communica- 
tion to make to you ; I've a plan for making 
our fortunes, and I want your advice and 
assistance. I'm glad you're still up. I ex- 
pected to find you in bed and asleep, or — or 
snivelling.' 

. * What for ?' 
' Because it's your birthday.' 

* Is it the correct thing to cry on one's birth- 
day .'^' 

* It's not the correct thing to cry at all, no 
more than it is to laugh or look astonished. 
People, women especially, should avoid in- 
dulging in strong emotions of any kind. They 
age one so.' 
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* Is it permitted to think, according to your 
doctrine ?* 

* Not upon unpleasant subjects, and as little 
as possible on any. What have you been 
thinking about ?' 

' Need you ask ? IVe been thinking what a 
weary, sickening, humdrum, aimless life I am 
leading here ; how colourless it all is ; how the 
years come and go, bringing me neither joy, 
nor hope, nor content, each one leaving me 
sadder than the last/ 

* And older,' interposed the other girl ; 
• that's the worst of it. We're getting on, 
Mill. Nineteen ! Just think of it*! When I 
was a child I used to think girls of nineteen 
quite ancient, didn't you }' 

* Perfectly venerable !' said Milly, smiling. 
' But let me hear your important communica- 
tion. By the way, is the Argus safe in her 
lair r 

' I should say snoringly safe by this time. 
I had horrid qualms passing her door. I 
wonder why everything creaks at night. Things 
don't go on in that stupid way in the day-time. 
My door positively squealed, the stairs groaned, 
the banisters squeaked, my very knees took to 
creaking, just as I was passing that awful 
room. You can go on doing your hair. I 
dare say you imagine you look dreadfully pretty 
with it all sweeping round you like that ; but 
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the fairy prince won't come to-night, so you 
can twist it up in a respectable top-knot and 
go to bed ; and then I can have the chair. 
The chair ! Just think of it ! However, it 
isn't so bad as asking for the tooth-brush, as 
I heard a girl do on board a Hudson River 
steamboat. 

'**AImira!" she screamed, ** where s the 
tooth-brush ?" ' 

* " I'm sure /don't know," snapped Almira ; 
then, after a short rummage, ** Oh, here it is 
under my waterfall," she said.' 

While her companion rattled out this little 
anecdote, Milly Hethcot had commenced coil- 
ing up her abundant locks. 

* I shall wait till you're snug in bed before I 
begin my story,' continued the former. ' I 
hate telling anything to anybody unless my 
hearer can give me undivided attention. Who- 
ever sent you this trumpery card "? she added, 
picking it up off the table. 

* My father,' said Milly Hethcot, blushing, 

* What a humbug he is !' was the not very 
polite observation of the yellow-haired beauty, 
as she sent the card flying back amongst the 
hairpins. 

* Don't call him names,' pleaded Milly. * One 
doesn't like to hear one's father called names, 
however much he may deserve it.' 

' Then *' one " must have rather a hard time 
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of it as a rule/ remarked Miss Ord ; but seeing 
a pained expression steal into her friend's face, 
she added impulsively, * Don't be angry with 
me, dear. TU try not to call him names any 
more, since '* one '* seems to take it so much to 
heart. Don't look so down in the mouth. I'd 
almost rather you laughed.' 

Whereupon Milly did laugh, and, after a little 
more chat, went to bed. Her companion took 
possession of the solitary chair, and proceeded 
to unfold the object of her visit. 

* Don't interrupt me in my story,' she com- 
menced. * Make no comments, offer no advice, 
express no disapprobation, till I'm through, as 
these Yankees say.' 

* All right,' said Milly, settling herself in a 
comfortable position to listen. 

* You know the dream of my life,' proceeded 
her young friend, pompously. * You are aware 
of my passion for the stage ; you have heard 
me declare repeatedly that I was resolved by 
some means to gratify it ; and you are also 
aware of how many hitherto ineffectual attempts 
I have made to accomplish my object. 

*At last, as is often the case, when I least 
expected it, the chance of realising my wishes 
has presented itself. 

* I have made the acquaintance of the lessee 
of Bush Street Theatre, San Francisco — pray 
try to subdue your astonishment : beware of 
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wrinkles ! — and he is wild to carry me ofif with 
him to California. Endeavour not to be shocked 
when I confess to you that I made his acquaint- 
ance promiscuous-like, as Mrs. Brown says, in 
the street one day, when out on an errand for 
the Argus. I was standing by the lake, medi- 
tating on nothing in particular, when I first 
became aware that the man was watching 
me. 

* By-and-by he spoke to me. His manner 
was gentlemanly and agreeable. We struck 
up a conversation. I need not trouble you with 
the particulars. I n half an hour we thoroughly 
understood each other. He told me who and 
what he was. I told him who and what / was. 
He soon wormed my secret out of me. It 
appears that he has seen me on various occa- 
sions when we have been out walking, and has 
been struck by my extraordinary beauty, con- 
sisting of straw-coloured hair, green eyes, seal- 
ing-wax lips, and plaster-of- Paris complexion. 
He said that I was born to be an actress, and 
that I should make quite a furore on the stage. 
He went into ecstasies over my voice, too, which 
he says is singularly clear and musical. My 
figure, hands, and feet also came in for a large 
share of admiration — really he is most discern- 
ing ! 

*The man is married. His wife and two 
little girls are with him here ; and he has a son 
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at West Point. He gave me his card, and 
begged me to call at his hotel, the Sherman 
House, next day, if possible. 

* I did so, and was introduced to his wife and 
children. We had a long conversation, and it 
ended by my agreeing to go with them to Cali- 
fornia. 

' The man is willing to provide me with all 
the necessary instruction, and to maintain me 
until such time as I shall be ready to make my 
ddbut, after which I am to reimburse him from 
the fruits of my labours.' 

The girl paused to take breath. 

'Are you ** through"?' asked Milly Hethcot, 
with a strong nasal twang. 

* Not quite. I took measures to inform my- 
self of the authenticity of the man's statements, 
and the result was satisfactory. Imagining he 
might possibly demur about taking me if he 
knew I had friends who interested themselves, 
even ever so little, in my affairs, I told him I 
had none, and that I was perfectly at liberty to 
do as I pleased. 

' He did not appear disposed to doubt this 
assertion, inasmuch, I presume, as it suited him 
better to believe it ; or, at least, to affect to 
do so. 

* I had meant at first to leave without telling 
anyone — even you — of my intention. Bui soxive.- 
how I couid not bring myself to do \t. Xow 
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have always been a kind, dear friend to me, 
Mill. ** We've shared each other s sorrows,'' 
and all that sort of thing, for more than two 
years ; and I could not abandon you in that 
shabby way, although the man strongly per- 
suaded me to do so. Besides, as I have already 
told you, I've a plan for making your fortune 
also, which isn't to be done by leaving you in 
Chicago. Do you want to speak ? You look 
like it.' 

* Yes. You don't want me to run away with 
the man, as you call him, do you ?' 

* No ; it's not in your line. You're to go to 
London, in the capacity of governess to the 
orphan niece of a wealthy dollar-grinder. The 
D. G. is a bachelor. He must fall in love (of 
course he can't help doing so !) with his ward's 
pretty governess, and make her a grand lady.' 

* What do you mean, you nonsensical girl T 

* Read this,' said Emily Ord, handing her 
friend a letter. * It is from my uncle's widow, 
Mrs. Hay ward.' 

Milly Hethcot proceeded to read the follow- 
ing : 

* Dear Emily, 

* You will (or at least you ought to be) 
thankful to learn that at last an opportunity is 
offered to you of earning a respectable liveli- 
hood. 
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* I have obtained, through the kind interest 
of Miss Burgess, an excellent situation for you 
in London, as governess to one little girl of 
about six years old, a rich heiress, and the 
orphan niece of an exceedingly wealthy merchant 
(a bachelor) of Yokohama. I have forwarded 
to the child's guardians Mrs. Hunter's testi- 
monials, and backed them up with the strongest 
recommendations of my own ; though, goodness 
knows, I had some misgivings about doing so, 
considering I have never seen you, and don't 
know anything about you except by hearsay, and 
your own letters, which, to tell you my candid 
opinion, I consider rather flighty, and a great 
deal too worldly. 

* However, though only your aunt by marriage, 
for the sake of my dear departed husband, I 
feel it my duty to endeavour to start you com- 
fortably in life. Once started, you must not 
expect me to assist you further, if, by your 
own misconduct, you should lose the situation 
which will have been obtained for you at so 
much trouble and expense. I will pay your 
fare to New York, and your passage to England. 
I will also furnish you with such necessaries as 
you may stand in need of, and a few dollars to 
serve as spending-money, till such time as you 
receive your first quarter's salary. If, at some 
future day, you should feel like paying me 
back, you can do so, you know. 
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* The child for whom your services will be 
required, if you accept the situation (as of course 
you will), resides with her guardian. Your 
salary will be forty pounds a year ; quite a 
handsome income ! In fact, a great deal too 
much for a girl like you. 

* Write without delay, and let me know if you 
are willing to accept the engagement (though 
I should think there can be no doubt about it), 
and I will forward to Mrs. Hunter the neces- 
sary amount for your journey to New York. 

* You ought to leave Chicago, if possible, 
next Monday week, and then you would be in 
time for the steamer which leaves on the six- 
teenth, after having four clear days in New 
York for your preparations, which I hope will 
not have to be very elaborate. You shall be 
met at the depot in New York either by myself 
or some trustworthy person sent by me. As 
we do not know you, you had better send 
me a photograph of yourself, or at any rate an 
accurate description of your personal appear- 
ance, and how you will be dressed; 

* I am happy to tell you that Mr. Hay ward, 
my son, the girls and myself, are quite well. 
Trusting you are the same, 

* I remain yours affectionately, 

* Sara Hayward.' 

Milly refolded the letter, and returned it to 
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Miss Ord without a word, but with a grave, 
inquiring look, which the latter hastened to 
answer. 

'What harm will there be to anyone? It 
will be a gain to the poor little child. You like 
teaching. I hate it. I would rather be a ballet- 
dancer, or a circus-rider, than a governess. You 
have told me often how thankful you would be 
to get away from here ; from that she-nigger- 
driver, and your disreputable father, who is 
constantly disgracing you and getting you into 
trouble ; who robs you of your hard-earned 
pittance, to squander it at the liquor-stores or 
in the gambling-cellars.' 

A deep blush suffused Milly Hethcot's face 
on hearing these galling truths ; but she could 
not refute them, so she held her peace. 

* Let me help you to escape from him, Milly 
darling,' urged her temptress, eagerly, * to free 
yourself from this wretched slavery. You will 
.still be able to assist him, if you consider your- 
self called upon to do so, and much more 
liberally than you can upon your present 
miserable earnings.' 

* It would be a fraud,' said Milly, wavering. 
' Perhaps they could imprison us for it.' 

' Nonsense ! Besides, how is it to be dis- 
covered } The New York people don't know 
me. I can soon post you up in all that it is 
necessary for you to know in order to im- 
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personate me, and you have not even to change 
your Christian name, if that is any comfort to 
you. We both write the same hand. You can 
send them one or two good -girlish epistles from 
England, telling them how you like your situa- 
tion, etc. ; but they will not expect you to keep 
up the correspondence, and will be neither 
astonished nor displeased if you drop it al- 
together after a short time. Having once 
satisfied her scruples about setting me com- 
fortably afloat, Mrs. Hay ward will not concern 
herself much about my future weal ; indeed she 
says so point-blank in this letter. She knows 
that if anything very extraordinary or shocking 
happened to me, she would soon learn it. And 
after all, if the worst came to the worst, and we 
were bowled out, I don't believe they could do 
anything to us.' 

There was a long pause, during which Milly 
Hethcot appeared to be reflecting deeply, while 
Miss Ord watched her countenance in anxious 
expectancy. 

* Would it not answer as well,' said the former 
at length, * to state your intentions honestly to 
Mrs. Hay ward, and propose me for the situation 
which you reject ?' 

* Are you mad ? Mrs. Hay ward has absolute 
control over me until I shall be twenty-one. 
She is a Methodist, and has a horror of anything 
connected with the stage. She holds actors 
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and actresses to be the most disreputable and 
abandoned people going. She would call the 
law to her aid to prevent my carrying my 
purpose into effect ; and naturally, under such 
circumstances, the man would be unwilling to 
take me. If you decline to assist, at least you 
will not betray me, Milly ?* 

* I should not like to do anything so mean 
and unkind ; but if afterward any evil befell 
you, if your artistic career brought upon you 
trouble or shame, I should always have it on 
my conscience * 

* Conscience ! Fiddlesticks ! If your di- 
gestion is good, and your liver in proper order, 
you haven't such a thing. Conscience is a 
disease, another name for dyspepsia, and de- 
rangement of the nervous system.* 

* It is well that no one but myself hears you 
express such ideas. They might think you 
heartless agd hardened.' 

* Don't sermonise, there's a good soul. Will 
you accept my proposal ? Remember, that by 
rejecting it you will not influence my determina- 
tion in the least ; and you throw away a chance 
of benefiting yourself not only socially, but 
morally. Think of the pure, bright life^ which 
may be yours, when you are free from the de- 
grading influence of your unprincipled father — 
a man who would sacrifice even the honour of 
his child to gratify his own unworthy passions ! 
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Oh, Milly dear ! don't be obstinate. Say that 
you accept !' 

* Well, I suppose they couldn't do much to 
us, even if we were found out ; and as you are 
firmly resolved to run away with the man (is he 
nameless ?), whether I take your place or not, 
and as one governess is as good as another, 
provided that she knows her duty and does 
it ' 

* You accept ?' interrupted Miss Ord, im- 
patiently. 

*Yes,' said Milly Hethcot, with sudden 
determination. 

* And you swear Stop ! Where is your 

Bible ? We may as well do the thing properly.' 

* In the left-hand top drawer.' 

Emily Ord, having found the Bible, placed it 
in her friend's hand, and prevailed on her to 
repeat the following words : 

* I swear to keep our mutual secret, come 
what may, until you are either dead or of age, 
or until I have your permission to reveal it.' 

Having repeated this formula, she gravely 
kissed the book, and handed it back to Miss 
Ord, who then went through the same ceremony. 

The* two girls then proceeded to arrange 
their plans, and devise the best method for 
putting them into execution. 

Before the day on which Emily Ord was to 
leave Chicago, ostensibly bound for New York, 
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It was necessary, for the success of the conspiracy, 
that Emily Hethcot should be clear of the 
academy. 

To effect this it was arranged that she should 
contrive to pick a quarrel with Mrs. Hunter (at 
no time a difficult matter) a few days before 
that fixed for her friend*s departure, and so 
make her desertion of the school appear the 
result of a fit of anger. 

* Perhaps she'll pack me off of her own 
accord if I behave badly enough,' coolly sug- 
gested Milly. 

' Tm afraid her righteous indignation won't 
run to that,' said Miss Ord, thoughtfully. 
* You're so useful, and so cheap, you know. 
I hardly think she will afford herself the ex- 
travagant pleasure of kicking you out. How- 
ever, you can try it on. We must find a lodging 
for you to stay at till it's time for you to leave 
Chicago. We mustn't take that Rossiter-be- 
dyed sinner, your father, into our confidence, 
you know.' 

* Certainly not' 

* The Argus, or some of her myrmidons, will 
come to the station to see me off; so you will 
have to clear out before me, and join me at 
Twenty- Second Street, or Calumet. The man 
and his family leave Chicago to-morrow for 
Niagara ; and after spending a few days aX. \)cv^ 
Falls, purpose going on to Albany, w\\ere \ ^vcv 

VOL. I, 2 
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to join them. As far as there we can jog on 
together ; and, to show you how thoughtfully I 
have tried to combine pleasure with duty, I 
have arranged so that we shall be able to stop 
a day at the Falls ourselves. Won't that be 
jolly, Mill ?' 

'Awfully jolly!' exclaimed Milly Hethcot. 
enthusiastically. 

She never did things by halves, and having 
passed her word to join in the venture, she al- 
ready began to anticipate, with no little pleasure 
and excitement, the hour of their departure. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GUY ARNOLD, DOLLAR-GRINDER. 

j^HERE was no occasion for Milly 
Hethcot to beat about the bush in 
order to raise a storm between her- 
self and Mrs. Hunter. The preliminaries of 
the battle were unexpectedly arranged for her 
by that ' Rossiter-bedyed sinner,' her father, a 
handsome, clever, drunken scapegrace, who, 
coming to the academy in a state of intoxication 
the morning after the conference related in the 
preceding chapter, created a disturbance which 
ended in his being ordered off the premises by 
the indignant mistress of the establishment. 
Milly, who in her heart sympathised with the 
feelings of the aggrieved lady, would willingly 
have helped to bundle the wretch out with her 
own hands, but the execution of the conspiracy 
required a different course of action. To the 
amazement and horror of Mrs. Hunter, there- 
fore, she announced her intention of seeing xltve, 
drunkard home. 

2 Z 
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A sharp altercation then took place between 
the two ladies, which wound up by Mrs. Hunter's 
telling her young teacher that if she insisted on 
leaving the house with her father in his then 
disgusting condition, she might stay with him, 
to which Milly replied that she should probably 
do so. The incorrigible profligate, peacefully 
reclining his 'restored' hair on one of Mrs. 
Hunter's best-tatted antimacassars, assisted at 
the dispute in tipsy astonishment and incredulity, 
not knowing what to make of this unusual con- 
descension on the part of his young daughter, 
who was not in the habit of acquiescing in any 
of his views or wishes, generally treating both 
him and them with the scorn they merited. 
Taking his arm, not very gently it must be con- 
fessed, she assisted him on to his unsteady legs, 
and led him forth> snatching an old hat from the 
hall-stand as they passed, and crushing it care- 
lessly over her bright hair. 

* Plucky little devil !' murmured the inebriated 
one, when they had gained the street, casting a 
misty glance of approval at the sweet flushed 
face which was averted from him in loathing. 

* Hold your tongue ! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself/ retorted the girl, her 
slender fingers tightening their clutch on his 
arm. 

Mr. Hethcot lapsed into sullen silence. 
Having conducted him, as fast as the nature of 
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his complaint would admit, to his lodging, a 
miserably-furnished, untidy room on a third 
floor, Milly, with much difficulty, prevailed on 
him to lie down on the uninviting bed, and he 
soon fell into a deep slumber. She sat down to 
meditate and arrange her plans. 

Poor girl I there was no slight relief in the 
prospect of quitting her present position and all 
its odious associations, to commence a new 
career, unshackled with the disgrace which now 
tainted her name and unfitted her for the battle 
of life. It may be objected by some that her 
willingness to abandon the despicable drunkard, 
now lying in his repulsive slumber of intoxi- 
cation before her shamed and sickened sight, 
was not filial or noble. But because he was her 
father, had he the right to chain her fresh, pure 
young life to his own loathsome existence ? 
For the simple fact of having begotten that life, 
had he the right to blight, debase, and ruin it ? 
God forbid ! There should be some limit to 
even parental claims. 

I do not wish to defend my heroine*s pro- 
jected dishonesty. The step which she pro- 
posed to take was undoubtedly wrong ; the 
whole scheme was an unprincipled conspiracy ; 
but I recommend her to mercy. You who are 
respectable, whose antecedents are irreproach- 
able, who have never known the reverse phase 
of life, can scarcely be expected to realise the 
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magnitude of this girl's temptation. To go 
forth into the world among reputable people, 
without the degrading influence of tjiat noxious 
presence ; to earn, under shelter of an untainted 
name, an honourable livelihood, appeared to 
her, at this period of her existence, the acme of 
happiness. 

Inasmuch as it is not absolutely necessary, at 
this stage of my story, to describe the inter- 
view between Milly and her father, on the 
return of the latter to comparative sobriety, I 
will pass it over. That same evening she sent 
for her * traps,' as Miss Ord had called them ; 
but Mrs. Hunter, having already relented, and 
regretting exceedingly the loss of her clever 
young assistant, condescended to write to her, 
requesting that she would reconsider her deci- 
sion, an appeal which was, of course, useless. 
It was with a sorely-vexed spirit that she per- 
mitted the removal of Milly's worldly effects, 
bitterly bewailing Mr. Hethcot's drunken in- 
vasion and her own hastiness of temper, to 
which she naturally attributed the girls deser- 
tion. 

The plans of the two Emilys succeeded 
admirably. Once clear of Chicago, they en- 
joyed themselves thoroughly, and with an 
abandonment which, according to Miss Ords 
theory, proved their digestions and livers to be 
i/) the most perfect order. 
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They passed three delightful days at Niagara, 
* doing ' everything like good tourists. Over 
the Falls and under the Falls, down in the 
Devil's Punch Bowl and up the Terapin Tower, 
and over to Goat's Island — and all the rest 
of the sights. 

Thenee they proceeded to Albany, whence it 
had been arranged that Milly Hethcot should 
go on to New York by the Hudson River, as 
being the more agreeable mode of making the 
journey. They parted, as may be supposed, 
with many tears, many warm embraces, many 
assurances of undying affection, and in the 
fervent hope of seeing each other again before 
very long. 

* Because, you know,' said Miss Ord, ' when 
I shall have made a reputation and some 
money, which is still more to the purpose, I 
shall come to London, and try and get an en- 
gagement there.' 

Milly Hethcot was received by Miss Ord's 
relatives with a kind of disdainful condescen- 
sion and patronising familiarity, intended to 
place her at once on her proper footing of a 
poor relation, to whom they were showing great 
kindness. 

She was glad they were not tender or gush- 
ing with her ; had they been so, she would have 
experienced much greater compunction, itv de- 
ceiving them ; even as it was, she becawve -^^vcv- 
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fully alive to the possession of that importunate 
and disagreeable incumbrance, a conscience, 
during the few days spent in New York, and 
was heartily glad when she found herself on 
board the steamer bound for England. 

There were very few persons assembled at 
the dinner- table on the first day out. The 
Avona was having a rough time of it, and a 
large number of the passengers, including the 
two elderly maiden ladies to whose charge 
Milly Hethcot had been consigned, felt disposed 
to remain in the privacy of their cabins. 

But my hardy young heroine was exempt 
from the horrible malady of sea-sickness, and 
with the healthy appetite of her nineteen years, 
hailed the dinner-bell with pleasure. On taking 
her seat, she found herself between two vacant 
places reserved for her protectresses, and oppo- 
site a gentleman who was also isolated from the 
other stragglers by several unoccupied seats. 
He was apparently about five-and-thirty years 
of age, not exactly handsome, but what Italians 
call * simpatico.' His hair was dark brown ; 
in the dim light of the saloon it appeared black, 
as did also his eyes ; but Milly afterwards dis- 
covered that they were iron-grey and peculiarly 
beautiful, not so much on account of their size 
or colour as their expression, which was one of 
infinite tenderness and sweetness. His mouth 
was concealed by a dark silky moustache, which, 
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however, permitted you to see, whenever • he 
spoke or smiled, a good set of teeth. A large 
open forehead and an aquiline nose completed 
the face, which was further adorned by a well- 
grown and carefully-kept beard. He was tall 
of stature, and strongly but not stoutly built, 
and his carriage was dignified and graceful. 
The prevailing expression in his countenance 
was one of gentle serenity, which seemed to 
bespeak an untroubled conscience — a soul at 
peace with God and man. 

It was a countenance which denoted nothing 
but goodness, invited confidence, and promised 
sympathy. Isolated as they were from the few 
other passengers who appeared at table, it was 
natural that Milly and her opposite neighbour 
should fall into conversation. 

' You are fortunate in being exempt from sea- 
sickness,' he observed, as he handed her some- 
thing which he perceived she required. 

*Yes,' said Milly; and, 'So are you,' she 
added, simply. 

' I am a very old traveller, and have just 
arrived in New York off a long voyage.' 

' Where from ?' 

* Japan.' 

* Really!' cried Milly, brightening with a quick 
look of surprise and inquiry. 

'Are you interested in Japan? Have you 
friends there 1' coniinxxtdi the gentlematv. 
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* No. But tell me, do you know a Mr. 
Arnold ? Guy Arnold ? He's a merchant, or 
something, at Yokohama ?* 

The gentleman's back was toward the light, 
and Milly did not notice a sudden gleam of 
astonishment which flashed into his dark eyes, 
as he replied : 

' Yes, I am well acquainted with him.' 

* What kind of a man is he ?' 

* How ? — in appearance, or disposition ?* 
' Both.' 

' Well, he's tall and dark, and tolerably good- 
looking ; and what we men call " not a bad 
fellow." ' 

' What do you men call " not a bad fellow"?' 

The gentleman smiled. 

* It is difficult to define the term,' he said. 
Then added abruptly : ' Perhaps you are ac- 
quainted with some friends of Mr. Arnold.'^' 

' No ; but I expect to be on reaching Eng- 
land.' 

The conversation was interrupted by a steward, 
who came to ask some directions from Milly's 
neighbour relative to a little Japanese dog which 
he was taking to England. The discourse now 
turned upon that, and afterwards upon other 
subjects in connection with Japan, without again 
reverting to a personal nature. 
^ On going above shortly after dinner, Milly 
found her new acquaintance pacing up and down 
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the poop. It was blowing a half-gale, the vessel 
was rolling heavily, and she was the only lady 
who ventured up. 

* I cannot stand the close atmosphere below/ 
she said, half-apologetically, as the gentleman 
joined her where she had stationed herself, lean- 
ing against the taffrail. 

* You do well to come into the fresh air if 
you are able,' he responded. * The heat and 
unpleasant odours of the close saloon are enough 
to induce sickness even in one who is not sub- 
ject to it. Shall I find you a seat, or do you 
propose taking a turn T 

*I haven t my sea-legs yet,* laughed Milly; 
' but I shall try and get some exercise.' 

And she made a start. They continued side 
by side; the tall, strong man accommodating 
his pace to the timid, uncertain footsteps of the 
girl. They talked on a variety of subjects, and 
Milly gradually detected herself conversing as 
confidentially and easily with this stranger as if 
he were an old friend. Presently she exclaimed, 
with a soft little laugh, peculiarly her own : 

* We are talking as if we had known each 
other for years, and we do not even know each 
other's name. Allow me to introduce myself: 
Miss Milly Ord, aged nineteen ; occupation, 
governess in perspective to the juvenile niece 
of Mr. Guy Arnold, dollar-grinder of Yoko- 
hama.' 
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* Mr. Guy Arnold, dollar-grinder of Yoko- 
hama, begs to introduce himself to Miss Ord, 
and congratulates himself and juvenile niece on 
having secured the valuable services of such a 
charming instructress !' 

This was said with a good-tempered though 
mischievous smile, and a side-glance at Milly's 
horror-struck face. 

She stood still, and looked piteously up at 
him, filled with shame and terror. 

* Oh, sir !' she faltered, * what have I done ? 
Oh, I feel ready to die of shame. I wish I 
were at the bottom of the sea.' And she burst 
into tears. 

* Hush ! don't cry. Come away — here be- 
hind the skylight — and sit down.' He took 
her by the arm, as if assisting her on account 
of the motion of the vessel, and led her to a 
bench. 

* Dry your eyes,' he said kindly ; ' there is 
nothing to cry about.' 

She ventured to look once more in his face. 

' I could bite my tongue out,' she said passion- 
ately. * I hate myself. But you can easily 
revenge yourself: you can discharge me, you 
know : I am your servant.' And the meekly- 
sorrowful look gave place to one of reckless 
defiance. 

*My dear Miss Ord,' returned Mr, Arnold, 
* I beg of you not to speak in that way. / am 
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the culprit, in that I did not tell you sooner 
who I was. It was very childish of me, I con- 
fess ; but I rather enjoyed the joke. Pray 
forgive me.' 

* How kind, how good and forbearing you 
are !' cried the girl, vanquished by his unvary- 
ing gentleness, and the inimitable delicacy with 
which he contrived to turn the tables on him- 
self. Her manner changed again to sweetness 
and humility. 

* But I spoke so disrespectfully of you,* she 
murmured with a shy smile. 

* In calling me a dollar-grinder?' he laughed. 
* We merchants of the Far East are used to the 
term, and find nothing in it to chafe at.' 

* Tm always putting my foot in it,' continued 
Milly. * I called a girl's aunts, to her face, this 
morning, " a couple of old frumps," not knowing 
they belonged to her.* 

* That was rather awkward, certainly.' 

* I thought so too ; but she didn't cut up 
rough a bit ; she took it quite good-naturedly.' 

There was a short pause. I am afraid Mr. 
Arnold was debating in his mind whether this 
young woman, who talked so glibly of * putting 
her foot in it' and * cutting up rough,' would 
prove such a valuable acquisition after all in the 
capacity of instructress to a little girl. 

' You are not American, are you, Miss OtdV 
he inquired at length. 
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' No ; I am English/ 

* I thought so. I am so glad to have made 
your acquaintance in this informal manner. 
We shall feel quite like old friends by the time 
we arrive in England, shall we not T 

* I am not so sure about that ; I am afraid I 
shall never feel comfortable with you again/ 
said Milly, ruefully. 

* Now, that is not kind in you. You are very 
unforgiving, I fear. Pray be more merciful. 
Shake hands and say I am pardoned.' 

She gave him her hand mechanically ; he 
pressed it warmly without speaking. 

* It is I who have to ask pardon,* she said ; 
* and I do so most humbly. Can you forget my 
rudeness ?' 

* It is forgotten already. Don't let us speak 
any more on the subject. Will you walk 
again ?* 

She thanked him with a pretty mixture of 
coquetry and timidity, and they resumed their 
promenade. 

' Seeing that we are now introduced to each 
other, I think I may venture to offer you my 
arm,' he observed, with a grave, gentle smile, 
which Milly had remarked was one of his chief 
attractions. 

* You will walk more steadily if you accept 
it.' 

She did so. Ah ! what a strong, brave arm 
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it was ; and what a kind, brave, truthful heart 
went with it ! 

Inasmuch as he was her employer, Milly felt 
that he had a right to know something of her 
antecedents ; and she forthwith related to him 
her feigned history as Miss Ord. She did so 
not without compunction and bitter self-re- 
proaches. She thoroughly despised herself for 
her duplicity, and half-repented of the nefarious 
part she had undertaken. But it was too late 
to retreat ; she had gone too far. Besides, she 
had given her word to carry out the compact, 
and for good or bad she resolved to keep it. 
After walking up and down a considerable time, 
Mr. Arnold suggested that they should go 
below and play icarU. 

* Too long exposure to the night air may give 
you cold,* he added. 

Milly assented, and they adjourned to the 
saloon. Her new acquaintance seemed to have 
become suddenly thoughtful and taciturn. He 
shuffled the car^s and handed them to her to 
cut for the deal in perfect silence. 

* What are you thinking about ?' she inquired, 
looking archly in his grave face. 

* About you,' he replied with simple candour. 
' That I shall not suit, perhaps ?* 

' How suit "i' 

' The situation, of course P 

* I cannot possibly judge at present,' respotvSL^Si 
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Mr. Arnold, relaxing into a smile at the girl's 
quaint demand. 

* I suppose you will discharge me if I do 
not/ she continued, half in jest and half in 
bitterness. 

' Most decidedly/ was the unexpected and 
uncompromising answer. * My conscience 
would not allow me to retain as instructress for 
my brother's orphan child, a person incompetent 
to discharge her duty.' 

' But you would have to give the person a 
month's warning, you know.' 

*Or a month's wages,' rejoined Mr. Arnold, 
with mock gravity. 

* Exactly. I see you know something about the 
hiring of servants ;' her eyes flashed ominously, 
and her cheeks crimsoned. 

Mr. Arnold perceived they were on dangerous 
ground, and thought it wise not to carry the 
joke further. 

* I hope I have not been so unfortunate as to 
offend you,' he said soothingly, as if speaking 
to a fretful child. * I imagined you were 
joking, and that I might do the same ; but 
I find you are a despot, and are not inclined 
to grant to others the license which you take 
yourself 

* I am a disagreeable, unamiable wretch !* 
cried the girl, savagely, * and I wonder you 
have patience to talk to me !' 
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Her eyes filled with tears, and the good- 
hearted man reproached himself for having 
caused them. He had not known her three 
hours, and had already made her weep twice. 
He began to stigmatise himself as a brute and 
monster, forgetting that his companion's suffer- 
ing was entirely the result of her own way- 
wardness. 

* It is your deal,* he said gently, handing her 
the cards he had been shuffling. 

* I fear you must think me bad-tempered,' 
she remarked, as she commenced dealing. 

* No, not that,' he answered constrainedly. 
'What then?' 

* I can scarcely explain. Nervous, excitable, 
inconsistent, perhaps, if I may dare to use the 
term ; but not bad-tempered.' 

* What were you really thinking about when 
you said you were thinking of me ?' 

* About this very question of disposition and 
character.' 

* Ah ! I fancied as much. I am an enigma, 
Mr. Arnold, even to myself. I am not worth 
the trouble of thinking about. I am not at all 
like the good girls I have known and read of, 
and yet ' 

She paused abruptly, and marked the king. 

* And yet what ?' urged Mr. Arnold. 

* I could not do many things that I Iv^Ne. 
known some oi these good girls do.' 

VOL. L 2) 
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' I believe it,' said Mr. Arnold, emphatically. 

"• There ! I have beaten you again/ she ex« 
claimed, taking up the last trick. * And now I 
will wish you good-night, and will ask you not 
to think too hardly of me for my obnoxious 
behaviour of this evening.' 

These words, uttered in a sweet pleading 
tone, were accompanied by a swift bright glance 
at Mr. Arnold's kind face, calculated to soften 
the heart of a stoic ; and as he pressed the little 
hand held out to him with such a bewitching 
mixture of frankness and timidity, he was 
obliged to acknowledge that, whatever her 
faults might be, she was a very lovable sinner ; 
and he caught himself thinking a great deal that 
night about this strange, inconsistent, charming 
girl, whose acquaintance he had made under 
such peculiar circumstances. 





CHAPTER III. 

A KISKY GAME. 

^HE next morning Milly paid a visit to 
the ladies who had charge of her 
for the voyage, and who were still 
too unwell to quit their cabin. She found them 
exceedingly kind and agreeable. She informed 
them of her singular meeting with her future 
employer ; describing him in such terms as 
satisfied the sisters that he was a very eligible 
protector for the girl during their own enforced 
retirement. 

'Serious, middle-aged, and of a strong 
religious turn.' Such was Milly's portrait of 
Guy Arnold. She kept discreetly silent on the 
subject of his good looks, and refrained from 
mentioning that, in her opinion, his eyes were 
the finest she had ever seen. 

They met at breakfast, and Arnold looV.e.A. 
forward with pleasure to a walk on deck mOcv 
3—^ 
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her afterwards ; but, to his disappointment, 
Milly did not appear on the poop, nor in the 
saloon, till dinner-time. He refrained, from 
motives of prudence, from inquiring after her ; 
but ventured, when they met at dinner, to ex- 
press a hope that she had not been indisposed. 
She responded in the negative, without, how- 
ever, volunteering any information as to the 
cause of her non-appearance. 

In the evening she came on deck, and 
Arnold had the satisfaction of walking and 
conversing with her. She seemed very much 
subdued, and also preoccupied in her manner. 

' Shall we play ^cartd again this evening ?' 
she exclaimed abruptly, as if acting on some 
sudden impulse. 

* By all means if it amuse you,* assented 
Arnold. 

* But let us play for something. I like 
gambling so much !' 

Arnold was amazed, and, it must be con- 
fessed, slightly shocked at this frank avowal. 
He would have as soon expected to hear her 
say she liked drinking and smoking. He 
struggled to conceal his impressions, however, 
and briefly demanded what should compose the 
stake. 

* Five dollars a game,* replied the girl quite 
seriously, taking out her purse and placing that 
amount on the table. 
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Arnold followed her example, more and 
more surprised and disgusted at her sang froid. 

She lost the first game ; and with a vexation 
which she strove vainly to conceal, and which 
betrayed itself in her heightened colour and 
unsteady hand, she gravely pushed her stake 
over to the winner, and deposited another in its 
place. He made no comment, curious to see 
how matters would turn out. The second game 
she won, and the third. Her eyes sparkled 
with pleasure and excitement. 

* Now I will play you for double or quits,' she 
cried, laughing ; but with a tremulous eagerness 
in her voice and face which did not escape the 
quick observation of her companion. 

* Why, you are a regular little gamester !' he 
exclaimed, with a forced laugh. 

Again she was the victor, and Arnold at once 
handed her twenty dollars, which she accepted 
with an expression that puzzled him greatly. 
It was a mixture of shame, triumph, and sadness. 

* I will not tempt fortune again to-night,' she 
said, deliberately dropping the money into her 
purse, and rising from her seat. 

* Are you going to retire so early ?' asked 
Arnold. 

* Yes, if you will excuse me. Good-night.' 

* Good-night, Miss Ord,' he rejoined, taking 
her proffered hand ; but his tone was cool, awd 
his hand- shake \tss cordial than on t\ve pte.N\ovvs» 
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evening. He could not conceal that he was 
not pleased with her proceedings. 

She noticed the alteration, and hesitated as 
if she would have said something; then, ap- 
parently changing her mind, bowed again and 
withdrew. No one had observed the money 
pass between them. The saloon where they 
had played was occupied only by a few gentle- 
men, and these, seated at the other end of the 
long table, were absorbed in the noble and 
exciting game of * poker.' 

* Is it possible she is mercenary ?' reflected 
Arnold, as he walked up and down the deck 
smoking his cigar. Then his kind heart sug- 
gested another idea. 

* Perhaps the poor child is hard up. It was 
a risky way of replenishing her purse, though ; 
for had she lost I am persuaded she would have 
insisted on paying up, and if I had refused to 
take her money she would have declared I was 
insulting her, and is quite capable to have 
thrown it overboard. I was very cool to her, 
poor little girl ! and she looked so ashamed and 
queer. I wish I had been kinder.' 

On the following morning, when they met at 
breakfast, Arnold observed that Milly was much 
paler than usual, and that she appeared languid 
and sleepy. She spoke very little, and having 
concluded her breakfast, withdrew at once. 

Again she was invisible all the morning, and 
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finding that she did not appear at luncheon, 
Arnold ventured to inquire of the head-steward 
if she were indisposed. 

* I don't think so, sir, at present,' was the 
reply ; ' but Tm afraid she soon will be, if she 
goes on nursing that poor woman and her baby 
day and night/ 

* What poor woman and baby ?' 

* Oh, hasn't she told you, sir ? Well, there 
was a delicate young thing, and a child a few 
months old, put on board at New York, second- 
class. She was very ill yesterday, and the 
baby squalling its eyes out, and no one to mind 
it, nor to help the poor girl. Well, that young 
lady hears of it from the doctor, and goes her- 
self directly after breakfast, and stays with 'em 
all day. She washed and dressed the little un 
as slick as possible, and nursed and fed it as if 
she'd been brought up to the business. Well, 
she takes it into her head that the sick girl's 
berth wasn't airy enough, nor comfortable 
enough for an invalid, and last night she came 
to me and said she'd persuaded the poor thing 
to pay the difference and take first-class accom- 
modation. She said she'd have 'em in with her, 
as she'd a cabin all to herself. You see we're 
not crowded this voyage, sir, and there are 
plenty of spare berths. The young woman 
and her child moved into the lady's cabin this 
morning ; but I can give a broad g\iess ^"s* vo 
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where the money came from. She's a regular 
little brick, that !' 

* And that's what she gambled for/ thought 
Arnold. ' Generous-hearted, self-sacrificing little 
being ! How I misjudged her !' 

He longed to tell her how he had wronged 
her, and ask her forgiveness. He could not 
broach the subject at dinner ; but Milly per- 
ceived by his manner that she was restored, by 
some unknown means, to favour. 

* I have heard of your protSgdeSy he said, as 
he joined her afterwards on deck. 

* I suppose that gossiping old steward told 
you about them 'i' 

* He told me how kind you had been to them. 
You are very self-denying.' 

* Not at all. What you call self-denial is 
really selfishness. I wanted some occupation 
to relieve the tediousness of the voyage, and 
this poor girl and her child have furnished it.' 

* Of course you paid the difference in the 
passage-money.' 

* No, YOU paid it. I had only ten dollars in 
my possession when I sat down to play dcarti 
last evening.' 

*And this was the reason you gambled so 
recklessly ?' 

' Yes. Ten dollars were not sufficient.' 

* But suppose you had lost instead of 
winning Y 
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* It would have come to the same thing. I 
should have been unable to accomplish my 
object/ 

* Why did you not confide in me, and ask me 
frankly for the money ?* 

* I thought of doing so once ; but it looked 
solike begging — I couldn*t bring myself to do it.* 

' You preferred risking my good opinion ?* 

* Did I lose it ?' 

* I thought badly of you for about five 
minutes/ 

' And after ?* 

* I found excuses for you, and reproached 
myself with undue severity. Now tell me 
something about this young woman whom you 
have taken under your wing. Can I do any- 
thing for her .'^^ 

* She is very poor. Her husband, who was 
a clerk in New York, died a month ago of con- 
sumption, and she is going home to her friends 
at Liverpool, where, as soon as her health will 
permit, she purposes joining a sister in the 
millinery business.' 

* I cannot allow you to risk your health. Miss 
Ord, in attending on her. You must forgive me 
for reminding you that I have some right to 
protect it. I shall ask the doctor to find some 
suitable person among the second-class pas- 
sengers to relieve you, and shall take upon 
myself to reward her services/ 
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After some demur, Milly yielded to this 
suggestion, which was immediately carried into 
effect. 

On saying good-night, Arnold gave her a 
small packet, requesting her to open it in her 
cabin. It contained a hundred dollars and the 
following note : 

* Dear Miss Ord, 

* It is my wish that you should deduct 
from the accompanying sum the amount paid 
out of your own pocket for the young person 
under your care, and transfer the remainder to 
her in the manner you think best. You must 
make it a point of honour to carry out this 
request. 

' Very truly yours, 

* Guy Arnold.' 

* Rather dictatorial !' thought Milly, tossing 
her head. * He is coming the master strongly. 
And yet somehow I like this tone. How is it, 
I wonder, that I, who hate restraint, and have 
always kicked at authority, find myself meekly 
disposed to obey this man.'^ Perhaps Tm in love 
with him. Who knows ? I never was in love, 
so I cannot tell if these are symptoms of the 
disease ; but I should not think so. I certainly 
do not feel any of those emotions I have 
read of as belonging to the passion. My heart 
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does not come up in my mouth when I see 
him ; I am positive I could not distinguish his 
footstep among a thousand ; his voice does not 
thrill through me a bit, and I do not blush in 
his presence unless I have done something to 
be ashamed of. And yet I like him immensely. 
I feel so contented, so tranquil, and cosy some- 
how with him. It is nice to look up to some- 
body, and I have never before experienced the 
sensation of being protected. I like it.' 

* I have done as you ordered me,* she said, 
on meeting him next day. 

*As I requested, you mean,* corrected he, 
agreeably surprised at not having to combat 
any perverse scruples. 

* If you call it requesting, I am curious to 
know in what terms you couch your commands,* 
retorted the girl, pertly. 

* I am sorry if my note was offensive.* 

* I did not say it was. * 

Arnold did not respond, and the argument 
dropped. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THK CIT AND THE LIP. 

SfenT^^IU^ wt-athtT was now calm, bright, 
Wrl w^ -I'll' mild, and the passengers on 
iik^^^S^ board the Avona began to get 
stK-iablf with iMch other. 

,\rnolil soon became verj' popular, especially 
among the fair sex, who relished his in- 
tt'rcstinij anixdotes of the Far East immensely, 
and wca-. chamied with his unvarying courtesy 
and gentle manners. Milly and he spent a 
great portion of each day te{e-d,-tSte. She 
chatted pleas:intly at times with other pas- 
sengers ; for she was no misanthrope ; but her 
happiest hours were those passed in the 
company of Arnold, who, on his side, became 
daily more interested in and fascinated by her. 
He could not blind himself to the fact that she 
had many faults ; he condemned her incon- 
sistency of conduct and erratic ideas entirely ; 
she was utterly unlike his ideal of what a 
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^ovcvdiVishouldh^\ yet he felt himself drawn to her 
as he had never been to woman before. Ere that 
short voyage of ten days was accomplished, she 
had become a part of his life. The day did not 
commence for him till he saw her coming to 
the breakfast-table, in her fresh, pretty morning- 
dress, crowned with her thick plaits of splendid 
gold-brown hair, and radiant with health, and 
youth, and beauty. His heart went out to 
meet her with a joy that he had never before 
experienced. 

By degrees her very blemishes gave her, in 
his eyes, an additional charm ; for he began to 
think what a glorious triumph it would be to 
cure them, to develop the good and suppress 
the evil of that wayward nature. He could not 
fail to perceive how much influence he had 
already gained over her, and he remarked with 
pleasure the deference she always paid to his 
opinions. Few women could have remained 
insensible to the watchful attention and delicate 
consideration which he manifested for her on all 
occasions, and in the minutest trifles. 

She always found a chair and foot-stool placed 
ready for her in the most convenient and agree- 
able part of the poop, and he was generally 
waiting near the companion for her, when she 
came on deck, to relieve her of her work- 
basket, book, etc. If they played at cards in 
the saloon, she invariably found an extra e\is\v\otv 
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on the bench to lean her back against, and 
a hassock under the table. 

It was the first time in her life that Milly 
had found herself the object of such polite 
attention, and her girlish vanity was highly 
gratified at receiving it. An extra piquancy was 
added to the pleasure by the fact that this 
homage came from a man toward whom she 
really stood in the relationship of a servant 
She was amused when she thought how their 
positions were reversed : they were like queen 
and subject rather than employer and dependent. 

These sensations, however, were not un- 
mingled with others of a worthier nature. She 
was truly grateful to the kind man for his tender 
care of her ; she could have thanked him on her 
knees for it, and she yearned for some means of 
proving to him how much she appreciated his 
goodness. Guy Arnold was just the kind of 
protector any woman might feel safe with, and 
proud of. A man with a tender heart and 
tough frame, soft eyes and powerful hands, a 
gentle voice and dignified manner, and a 
charitable, forbearing nature. 

True disciple of a great Master, whose gentle 
doctrines he cherished, and whose exalted 
example he humbly tried to follow, the life of 
Guy Arnold was governed by strong religious 
principles, which had remained unshaken even 
amid the gross immoralities of Eastern society, 
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in whose impure atmosphere many promising 
natures have been blighted beyond redemption; 
where profanity, vice, and corruption unveil 
their hideousness in open defiance of all shame 
and all law. 

His orphan niece s guardians were not slow 
to discover that the rich merchant took an 
extraordinary interest in their ward*s future 
governess. The anxiety he evinced that she 
should be well received and comfortably accom- 
modated told its own story ; and they found 
that, in order to carry out his wishes, it would be 
necessary to make an extensive alteration in 
their plans in regard to their treatment of her. 
It had been arranged that she should take her 
meals in the nursery with her little pupil ; but 
this proposition Guy utterly scouted. 

In fact, Milly found herself received in her 
new home oa the footing of an honoured guest 
instead of a dependent. 

* I see plainly how matters stand,' remarked 
the lady of the house to her husband, a few 
hours after the introduction of the governess. 
* We shall soon have to look out for another. 
Guy's intentions are plain enough ; and if he 
does not take her out to Japan as his wife, 
my judgment will be very much at fault.' 

' In that case we must do our utmost to be 
civil to her,' responded the gentleman. 

The servants, takings their cue {rom \k^ 
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higher powers, conducted themselves accord- 
ingly, and Milly was treated on all sides with 
the greatest respect and consideration. She 
was very happy in this genial atmosphere, and 
under the influence of her happiness her better 
qualities emerged and expanded, as flowers open 
to the sun, and her defects lay dormant. 

Arnold insisted that, for the present, work 
should be ignored, and that they should keep 
festa every day. The weather was glorious, 
London at its best and gayest, and the whole 
party, often including the little girl, who had 
immediately conceived an enthusiastic affection 
for her pretty governess, entered upon a course 
of innocent dissipation, which Milly enjoyed 
with the keenest zest. 

Sight-seeing in the morning, the Park in the 
afternoon, the opera or theatre in the evening, 
with occasional balls, picnics, croquet-parties, 
and visits to the Crystal Palace, formed a whirl 
of excitement which quite charmed the ex-pupil 
teacher of the Chicago Academy. 

But oh ! that supremest of all the amusements, 
going to the Derby ! The being driven down 
and back on a handsome drag, behind a splendid 
team, and under the wing of her careful, generous 
protector ! 

The girl absolutely wept with excitement and 
delight when she found herself perched up on 
this seat of honour, and saw the kind eyes 
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gazing down on her with their eager solici- 
tude. 

* Are you frightened ?' he asked softly. 

' Oh no ; I could not possibly be frightened 
with you, Mr. Arnold/ she replied frankly. ' I 
am too happy, that is all. I am not accustomed 
to so much happiness, and it overpowers me.' 

'You shall never be anything else than 
happy, dear child, if I can help it,' said Guy 
fervently, pressing her hand under cover of a 
costly China shawl which he had thrown over 
her knees. 

She did not blush, or appear embarrassed at 
this speech, as most girls would have done ; but 
an expression passed over her countenance 
which profoundly puzzled him ; a speculative, 
abstracted look, as if she were making some 
mental calculation. 

* Does she know I love her ?' he thought. 
* Does she love me ?' 

* This man loves me, I know,' reflected 
Milly. ' What is the feeling I have for him 'i 
Is it love ? or is it only a girl's impulsive 
gratitude ?' That very night she waS called 
upon to decide the question. Fatigued with the 
day's exertions, and sleepy from long exposure 
to the fresh air, Mrs. Lumley had retired to rest 
much earlier than usual : her husband had gone 
to his club, and Milly and Arnold found thercv- 
selves alone. 

VOL. I. K 
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Milly had naturally a good soprano voice, 
which only required cultivation to render it a 
very fine one ; and Arnold, who was passion- 
ately fond of music, requested her to sing to 
him. She complied without hesitation, and 
went over some of the choicest airs from Doni- 
zetti, Verdi, and Bellini. 

' Do you like that ? It is very sad/ she 
said, as the last notes of one of her favourite 
strains died in a sweet melancholy wail under 
her light touch. 

* All beautiful things are more or less sad, in 
my opinion,' rejoined Guy, who had been 
standing by her all the time, listening to her 
singing in breathless admiration. * The greatest 
pleasures of life have often a tinge of sadness in 
them. Excessive joy is akin to pain. Have 
you not sometimes found it so ?* 

' I have not had much experience of joy,' said 
Milly, sighing. * But you remember,' she 
added, suddenly brightening, * how I cried with 
pleasure this morning when we started for 
Epsom ?' 

' Yes ; and do you remember something I 
said to you at the time ?' 

* Yes/ replied the girl, very softly. She had 
risen from the instrument, and was standing 
before him. With a sudden impulse he seized 
her hands, and said falteringly : 

* Will you give me the right to protect you 
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from suffering and unhappiness ? Life has trials 
for all, dear Milly, and even my strong faithful 
love might not always be able to avert from 
you some share of trouble ; but, at least, it could 
always soften it.' 

He paused, and waited for some kind of 
response, still holding her by both hands. She 
opened her lips to speak, but closed them again 
without uttering a word ; and he perceived by 
the nervous working of her face that she was 
deeply agitated. In obedience to a feeble effort 
to disengage her hands from his clasp, he left 
them free ; but still gazing earnestly in her 
eyes, which w^ere raised to hisi in a half- 
supplicating glance, he proceeded : 

' You must have seen, you must have felt that 
I love you. Tell me, darlings if you think you 
can love me in return ?* 

What an ineffable tenderness he threw into 
the tone in which he pronounced that one 
beautiful term of endearment ! the sweetest 
word in our language, and unrivalled in all 
others. 

* I will tell you the truth,* she responded, in a 
firm voice. * I do not love you as I have heard 
and read of people loving. Perhaps, after all, 
the feelings I have towards you are only those 
of esteem, reverence, and gratitude. I should 
not be human if I had not these. I do not know 
if I love you as a woman ought to \ov^ a 
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husband ; but I could kneel down and kiss your 
feet in my gratitude, and to honour and obey 
you are my greatest privileges.' 

* It is enough, dear child. I am not afraid to 
stake my affection on such a hazard as this. 
Only give me the right to love and cherish 
you, and I shall have no fear of the result* 
He gently took her hand, and pressing it 
between his own broad palms, added fervently 

* I will make you love me, Milly !' 

* But, indeed, I am quite unworthy of your 
love,' murmured the girl, tremulously. * I am 
full of imperfections. You have said yourself 
that I am perverse, inconsistent, and unorthodox: 
besides all this, I am poor and friendless.' 

* So much the better, darling. I shall have 
the sweet privilege of making you rich, and 
shall have no rivals in your affection. Will you 
give me this great happiness, that I covet 
beyond all earthly things } Will you be my wife ?* 

* I will tell you to-morrow. Do not press me 
to answer you now. Give me time to think.' 

* As you will, Milly. But I shall sleep badly 
to-night. Will you come downstairs half an 
hour earlier to-morrow morning ?' 

' Yes.' 

He kissed her hand and let her go. 

Milly lay awake for hours that night, ponder- 
ing over this great crisis in her life, and tormented 
with many doubts, fears, and scruples. 
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Dared she accept Arnold's honourable love, 
and allow him to marry her under a feigned 
name and false colours ? Would not such a 
proceeding be a most abominable and wicked 
imposition ? Her conscience answered em- 
phatically in the affirmative. Yet she could not 
undeceive him without committing a breach of 
honour toward her friend, and perhaps marring 
all that friend^s dearest hopes and prospects. 
Truth to him would be treachery to another, 
and would perhaps involve the loss of his 
affection. She could not confide in him with 
the idea of making him a sharer in her duplicity. 
He would most assuredly consider it his duty to 
apprise the friends of the real Miss Ord of her 
whereabouts and position. And was it likely 
he would marry a woman whom his own lips 
and hand had branded with the title of impostor ? 
who had crept into a respectable house, and 
wormed herself into an honourable man's 
affection under cover of a base fraud } Besides, 
for all she knew it might be an offence punish- 
able by law, and she might incur the penalty of 
imprisonment. 

A horrible vision of a prison cell, checked 
cotton clothes, bread-and-butter diet, and a 
shaven head, rose up before the girl's excited 
imagination, and made her feel quite sick with 
terror. This decided her. 

* Oh no,' she said^ shuddering, * 1 must tioX 
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tell him ; I must never tell him, nor anybody 
else. I will get away to Japan as soon as 
possible. Even if all came out, the police would 
not follow me there, surely !' 

There was still another alternative open to 
her, to renounce Arnold. But ah ! what a 
sacrifice ! It is true she was not madly in love 
with him, but she loved him better than anyone 
else in the world : he had made himself necessary 
to her, and she could not endure to think of the 
blank which his loss would leave in her life. 
Then in renouncing him she would renounce 
wealth, position, and all the luxuries and 
pleasures they procured, to go on drudging, 
perhaps for years, in the obscure position of a 
nursery governess. Besides, she had already 
conceived an intense desire to visit the East, and 
would have been almost willing to marry Guy 
for the sole purpose of gratifying this wish. 
The result of her reflections was that she 
determined to accept his proposal, and let things 
take their course. 

On entering the breakfast-room next morning 
she found him waiting for her. He saluted 
her with an expression of anxious inquiry. 

* Have you decided T he asked softly. 

For answer she laid her graceful little head 
upon his shoulder, with a charming mixture of 
shyness and confidence. He gathered her 
fondly to his breast, and murmuring some 
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broken words of thanks and endearment, 
reverently kissed her forehead. He did not 
venture to touch her lips. 

Guy Arnold was in many respects a singular 
being, and had some strange ideas. One of 
these was that a man should never kiss the 
lips of a woman whom he intends to marry 
until she becomes his wife. 

After breakfast he sought an opportunity of 
informing his host and hostess of the position 
of affairs between Milly and himself, and re- 
presented to them the necessity of looking out 
for another governess ; upon which Milly duly 
received the usual congratulations and good 
wishes incidental to her new character as an 
affianced bride. 

As a matter of duty and courtesy, Arnold 
considered himself bound to go through the 
ceremony of writing to her supposed relatives 
in New York for their consent, and suggested 
to Milly the expediency of adding a supple- 
mentary letter from herself, which she wrote 
much against her inclination, and feeling a 
greater culprit than ever, 

Guy was anxious that the wedding should 
take place at as early a date as possible, that 
he might have the pleasure of spending some 
months with her in travelling on the continent 
of Europe, previous to carrying her off to his 
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remote home on the other side of the globe, 
where he wished to arrive before Christmas. 

With her concurrence, therefore, it was ar- 
ranged that they should be married in July, 
and preparations were at once commenced for 
the important event. Alas ! two days after 
that of their betrothal came news of a terrible 
and totally unforeseen commercial crisis in China 
and Japan, which called for Guys immediate 
return to Yokohama. 

In the interests of others as well as himself, 
his presence on the scene was imperative, and 
there was no alternative but to start by the 
next mail vid Marseilles, which was to leave 
within two days. His grief, anxiety, and dis- 
may may be easily imagined. There was 
nothing for it but to postpone his marriage until 
his duties should permit him to return to 
Europe, or arrangements could be made for 
Milly to join him in the East. 

Meantime she was to remain where she was, 
and liberal arrangements were made by the 
thoughtful man for her comfort and convenience. 
Her sorrow and consternation were nearly as 
poignant as his own : she wept bitterly when 
they parted, and could almost have persuaded 
herself that she was passionately in love with 
him after all. It was a cruel moment, that of 
their parting. He took her in his strong loving 
arms ; he kissed her forehead, her hands, her 
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hair, over and over again ; he soothed her with 
the tenderest words of affection that his true 
heart could suggest, bidding her look forward 
hopefully, as he should, to their happy reunion. 

* Love me, darling, and all will be well,' he 
said in a broken voice, pressing his lips to her 
brow for the last time, and straining her in a 
lingering, passionate embrace. 

* Come, Guy, come, or you will lose your 
train,' called out Mr. Lumley from the hall, 
where he was waiting for his friend. 

Guy gently unwound the clinging arms of 
the weeping girl from his neck, where she had 
hung in a passion of sorrow, and laid her on a 
sofa, where he left her with her face and hands 
wet with other tears than her own. Not another 
word ; his heart was bursting. He looked back 
once as he crossed the threshold, and the last 
he saw of Milly, she was on her knees, her 
arms outstretched towards him, and her stream- 
ing eyes strained in a look of dumb appeal 
which rent his very soul. 





CHAPTER V. 

GOOD INTENTIONS. 

1 ILLY was genuinely miserable for 
several days, after which she began 
to recover her spirits, and eagerly 
entered upon the agreeable occupation of 
ordering her wedding outfit. She found in 
her hostess a pleasant and warm-hearted friend, 
and the two ladies 'got on,' as they say, very 
well together. 

In due course came letters from the Hay- 
ward family, sanctioning the proposed marriage, 
and expressing many pious wishes for the future 
well-being, both temporal and spiritual, of the 
bride and bridegroom, accompanied by some 
gentle hints on the part of the ladies of a 
singular predilection for China crape shawls, 
ivory glove-boxes, and gold lacquer cabinets. 

Milly communicated to them the circum- 
stances which had arisen to delay the nuptials, 
and promised to keep them informed of how 
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matters progressed. She was not exempt from 
some fears lest something should arise to bring 
to light the conspiracy ; but Milly had a most 
happy faculty of putting aside unpleasant re- 
flections. 

' If the worst comes to the worst, they cannot 
hang me/ she said ; ' and it is the height of 
folly to meet trouble half-way. I must wait and 
hope. Wait and hope ! It is a good motto.' 

So she made the best of the position, and 
drifted on with the tide, uncertain whether it 
might land her in the safe and honourable re- 
fuge of a loving husband's arms, or leave her 
struggling in a whirlpool of shame and misery. 
She wrote a long letter to her former school- 
fellow, giving a minute and graphic account of 
all that had occurred to her since their separa- 
tion, not withholding a single fact. In this 
letter was enclosed the following strange epistle 
to Mr. Hethcot : 

* Father, 

* I have reached my destination safely, 
and am getting on swimmingly, as the accom- 
panying hundred-dollar bill will go further to 
convince you than a volume of words. The 
boss is a brick, and I am already making great 
progress. I have not the slightest doubt but 
that he will carry out our contract to the letter ; 
of his honesty I am satisfied, and of Vv\s geiv^x- 
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osity I forward you a substantial proof. It is 
part of an advance I have received from him to 
purchase the dresses necessary for my new posi- 
tion ; of which, by a Httle skilful management, 
I am able to make you a sharer. You shall 
hear from me from time to time, and may rest 
assured that I will always continue to assist 
you as far as lies in my power. 

' MiLLY.' 

A draft for the above-named amount in 
pounds sterling was enclosed with the note, 
which was left open. 

In the course of a couple of months came 
the following characteristic response from the 
real Miss Ord : 

* Darling old Girl and Fellow-sinner, 
* How delighted I was to get your long, 
jolly, interesting letter. It sounds like a book. 
You have become the heroine of a thrilling 
romance, it seems. I am so glad of your good 
fortune, and so proud of having helped you to 
so much happiness. You hurt my feelings 
when you talk of having usurped my place. 
Why, Milly, your spoony strait-laced giant 
would never have fallen in love with me, under 
any circumstances. I could never have knocked 
under to him as you seem to have done. Upon 
my life, I believe you have met your good 
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genius ! the wonderful being who is destined 
to transform my sleek wild cat into a grave, 
comfortable, purring, fireside tabby ! It is 
really refreshing to read of your meek obedience 
to this amorous Guy. I am grieved to hear 
that there has been already one " slip 'twixt 
the cup and the lip," and most sincerely hope 
that things will soon come straight again. I 
shall await your further news with the utmost 
impatience. I changed the draft yesterday 
immediately on the receipt of your letter, and 
posted your enclosure to that promising old 
rascal without delay. And now a few words 
about myself. I expect to make my ddbut in 
about a month. Old Fireworks (you see I have 
re-baptised the man) is immensely pleased with 
me, and declares I shall be a success. I like 
San Francisco muchly. It is a tremendous go- 
ahead place. The San Franciscans live all 
their lives, I can tell you. I wish you could see 
them on a Sunday tearing along in their buggies, 
or on horseback, to the Cliff House. This is 
a kind of place like the Star and Garter at 
Richmond. It overlooks the sea, and right 
opposite are a lot of rocks inhabited by swarms 
of sea-lions. You sit on the verandahs and 
drink cocktails, and watch the gambols of these 
queer beasts, who crawl and tumble and slither 
about in confused masses ** all the time/' as 
the Americans say. When you are Uted oS. 
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this innocent amusement you go back to town^ 
among swarms of other excursionists, all more 
or less elated, all driving or riding at break- 
neck speed, and all comfortably enveloped in 
thick clouds of fine white dust. Sometimes it 
doesn^t rain here for eight months at a stretch, 
and the dust out of town is a caution. 

* These people behave very decently, and as 
yet I have had no cause to regret having cast 
in my lot among them. I think you need have 
no apprehension of our being bowled out. One 
great thing in our favour is that your father 
dare not show his nose in this city. Besides, 
once married, and safe in the Land of the 
Rising Sun (as the Japanese pompously style 
their beautiful country), you can snap yodr 
fingers at the whole world. You may rely upon 
it that / shall never betray our secret. Wild 
horses would not tear it out of me. When you 
are in Japan you must get your Guy to bring 
you over to California some day if I remain 
here. It is only about twenty-four days journey 
across the Pacific — a mere carpet-bag affair I 
How rejoiced I should be to see you ! For the 
present, good-bye, darling. I embrace you 
with my soul, and remain, 

* Ever your loving friend, 

* Emily Woodville.' 

1 1 had been arranged between the two girls 
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that in their correspondence TVIiss Ord should 
sign herself by her theatrical name. 

Guy wrote to his betrothed bride from every 
port at which he touched on his outward voyage, 
tender, loving letters, which breathed the pro- 
foundest devotion, and lingered with delicate 
fondness upon the writer^s ardent hopes and 
dreams of future happiness. 

In the second communication after his arrival 
at Yokohama he informed her of the impossi- 
bility of his being at liberty to return to Europe 
for at least six months, and begged her to join 
him in the East. The wife of a gentleman 
who was one of his most intimate friends would 
be returning shortly to Japan, and would gladly 
take Milly under her protection for the voyage. 

The idea of being married in a country where 
women were at such a premium, where, conse- 
quently, her nuptials would create a sensation, 
and where she would certainly be fSted and 
honoured like a princess, gratified Milly s vanity 
considerably. 

A few days after the receipt of this letter, the 
lady in question called upon her, and it was 
arranged that they should leave England in a 
fortnight, vid Southampton ; as Mrs. Atkinson, 
being accompanied by her two young children 
and two servants, preferred risking the possible 
unpleasantness of the dreaded Bay of Biscay, 
to encountering the certain discomfort ^xv^ 
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fatigue of a long land-journey with such incum- 
brances. During the following two weeks the 
Lumleys establishment was the scene of great 
excitement, bustle, and confusion, incidental on 
the preparations for the departure of the young 
bride. Guy had commissioned Mrs. Lumley 
to procure some splendid presents of jewellery 
for her, and the commission was executed in a 
manner that did infinite credit to that lady's 
good taste. Milly was intoxicated with joy 
when she saw these splendid gifts ; and she 
tried on each set, one after another, with 
childish eagerness and excitement. 

* How lovely they are ! How good he is to 
me !' she cried, between laughing and weeping. 
* Dear Mrs. Lumley, is he not the most generous 
and thoughtful of men T 

* Guy is a good man, and you must try to 
deserve him, Milly dear,' rejoined the elder 
lady, with a shade of doubt and sadness in her 
voice. 

* Oh, indeed, indeed I will !' murmured the 
girl, enthusiastically ; and she yearned for the 
time when she might commence carrying out 
her warm intentions. 




CHAPTER VI. 



A CONSUL IN EMBRYO. 



?ILLY would have preferred the shorter 
route vi& Marseilles. She would 
have liked to spend a day or two 
in Paris, that gay city of which she held 
heard so much, but which as yet she had 
not visited, and she would have enjoyed the 
journey through France, even with such a 
limited view as she could have obtained of that 
country through the windows of an express 
train. But she afterwards considered herself 
fully compensated by the few delicious hours 
spent on shore at Gibraltar and Malta, whose 
' streets of stairs ' of course reminded her of 
that brilliant, if sometimes mistaken, poet of 
her nation, so dear to travellers, whose mighty 
genius has so faithfully, so boldly, yet, at the 
same time, so delicately portrayed the beauty of 
some of the fairest spots in Europe. 
At Alexandria they were joined, as usual, b'j 
VOL, I. 5 
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the passengers who had come on via Marseilles, 
and the transit across the desert accomplished, 
both parties re-embarked together at Suez. 

Among those who had joined them in Egypt, 
Milly had especially remarked a tall, fair young 
man, of very gentlemanly and dignified manners, 
and, for his years, a singularly grave, almost 
stern aspect. One of the most striking features 
in his personal appearance was a remarkably 
well-shaped head, crowned with masses of curl- 
ing golden hair, clustering so thickly above his 
forehead as to add several inches to his height. 
His forehead was broad, but low, and rather 
projecting, and his blue eyes deeply set under 
the prominent brows. Strangely enough, though 
the eyebrows harmonised in colour with his 
hair, the lashes were perfectly black. The 
mouth, unhidden by the faintest trace of a 
moustache, was distinguished by two essentially 
opposite characteristics : when the lips, which 
were almost too red, were parted, the expression 
was sensual ; when closed, the coldest, sternest 
of stoics might have owned that mouth. The 
pervading expression of the whole face, when 
in repose, was one of frigid sternness, denoting 
a firmness of disposition which, with years, 
threatened to develop into dogged obstinacy. 
In spite of the golden hair, blue eyes, delicately 
fair skin, and red lips, which all sound so beauti- 
ful, Francis Urqhart was not handsome, except 
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when he smiled, and that was very seldom. 
But oh, that smile! I cannot adequately de- 
scribe it — it was such a glorious, fathomless, 
wonderful thing ! It transfigured the hard face 
in such a marvellous way, that you could 
scarcely have believed it was the same. 

Milly's attention had been attracted to this 
young man while sitting opposite to him at 
the table cChote of the Oriental Hotel at 
Alexandria. Her quick perception of character 
enabled her to discern at once that his was 
something out of the common. Amid all the 
jokes, witticisms, and laughter which circulated 
among the crowd of travellers gathered round 
the large table, he remained silent, and apparently 
unmoved. Milly, while she admired his mag- 
nificent hair, his white forehead, and other traits 
in his person, had, however, come to the con- 
clusion that he was not good-looking. 

' His mouth is too wide, his nose too short, 
his ears too large, and his chin too pointed,' 
said the girl to herself, as she critically examined 
each of these features. Suddenly he smiled, 
and the whole face changed. 

Two of the travellers, one outward and one 
homeward bound, were comparing notes about 
their mutual acquaintances in the East, among 
whom was mentioned a well-known and highly- 
respected gentleman, holding an important 
Government 2cpipomtment m China. 

5—^ 
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* Oh, he's still in the flesh, or rather in the 
bone,' said the homeward-bound traveller, in 
reply to some inquiry of his neighbour. * He's 
more like a skeleton than ever.' 

* He hangs on well, by Jove ! Means to 
leave his bones where he has lost his flesh, I 
should think.' 

* He'll hang on till he gets his K.C.B. if he 
can.' 

* He ought to have had it long ago. He 
deserves it better, by a long chalk, than some 
that have been promoted over his head.' 

* True. But he knows what he's about. He's 
devilish quiet. You never hear him gnamble ; 
you never hear him hint at promotion ; but the 
old cock means to crow yet over some that are 
waiting for his shoes.' 

' He must be getting rather ancient. How 
long has he been in China ?' 

' Hanged if / know ! A century, perhaps.' 

* Twenty-five years,' said a grave, sonorous 
voice. The speaker was the young man of the 
curly golden hair. 

* Oh, you know him too ?' said one of the 
gentlemen whose colloquy I have detailed. 

A beautiful smile softened that stern young 
face, as the owner replied, gently, * He is my 
father.' 

An awkward pause ensued. Although they 
had said nothing in his dispraise, their remarks 
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had been a little freer than the young men 
thought might be palatable to the ears of the 
son. 

The latter, however, soon put them perfectly 
at their ease. With exquisite tact he held out 
his hand, saying courteously : 

' Thanks for your good opinion of my father. 
I am glad he has such hearty well-wishers.' 
And he shook hands cordially with both. 

Milly had not lost a word of this conversation, 
nor had she failed to remark the wonderful 
fascination of Francis Urqhart's rare smile. On 
embarking at Suez, she found that the seat 
which the purser had assigned her at table was, 
by a singular coincidence, exactly opposite that 
of Mr. Urqhart ; and on taking their places for 
the first time at dinner, they exchanged, as if 
by tacit consent, a polite salutation. 

The first day out at sea is never an agree- 
able one. The passengers always require a day 
or two to shake themselves into place, as it 
were. But the first reserve worn off, friend- 
ships spring up in an incredibly short space of 
time, and before long the persons thus thrown 
together come to regard themselves almost as 
one large family. 

Those who had journeyed together from 
Southampton had already had time to become 
tolerably well-acquainted, before the fresh batch 
from Marseilles had joined them •, atvd ^ox 
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a short time the two sets continued aloof, the 
one from the other. But this distinction soon 
disappeared, dispersed in face of that leaning 
to good-fellowship which almost invariably 
characterises ocean-travelling. 

The first dinner after leaving Suez was rather 
a tame affair, the two sets suspending their 
usual conversation among each other in order to 
watch, almost antagonistically, the rival faction, 
and glean as much of the character and history 
of its component parts as they might be able 
from the few stray words meagrely exchanged. 
How different the table next day ! Everybody 
knew everybody, and the immense saloon was 
converted into a perfect Babel. 

Milly and Mr. Urqhart had already scraped 
acquaintance that morning. They had found 
themselves accidentally seated side by side in 
the traditional bamboo chairs which always 
occupy the deck of a P. and O. steamer. The 
heat was intense, and the girl, dressed in the 
thinnest and finest of muslin wrappers, was 
reclining, gasping, in her roomy seat, vainly 
trying to keep herself cool by waving languidly 
a large palm-leaf fan. 

Mr. Urqhart had a book in his hand, but he 
was not reading. His blue eyes were fixed 
steadfastly on the mirror-like surface of that 
cruelly calm Red Sea, whose waters were 
unruffled by the lightest breath of air, which 
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would have been so welcome to the fainting 
inhabitants of that floating palace. 

Milly had been furtively watching him for 
several minutes, when suddenly he turned his 
head, and their eyes met. 

Touched, perhaps, by the look of distress in 
the girl's flushed face, he said : 

* You are suffering from the heat, I see. It 
is intense, is it not ?* 

* It is murderous,' rejoined Milly, vehemently. 

* Would you not find it cooler below ? I see 
there are some ladies sitting there at the table,* 
he added, glancing through the open skylight, 
* and they are making the boy pull the punkah.' 

* The ladies bore me,' said Milly, bluntly, ' and 
the punkah only stirs bad odours.' 

* At any rate, allow me to move your chair. 
The sun is coming over this side now,' looking 
up at the awning, * and if we remain here we 
shall be baked presently.' 

* Thank you so much,' said Milly, rising 
languidly to her feet. 

He carried both their chairs over to the port 
side, and now that the ice was broken they 
continued to converse freely and naturally. 
Each was soon tolerably enlightened as to the 
chief facts of the other's history, and the object 
of the present voyage. 

Francis Urqhart was a member of the 
Consular Service m Japan, and at presetvX. \\^^ 
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the subordinate post of student-interpreter at 
one of the minor ports, from which, however, 
he hoped soon to be elevated to a higher and 
more lucrative position. Not that money was 
a primary consideration with him ; for being the 
only offspring of a rich and influential man who 
was tenderly attached to him, and generously 
responded to all reasonable claims upon his 
purse, Francis was always well supplied with 
that necessary article, independently of his 
salary. 

Milly soon gathered from his conversation 
that he was immensely ambitious ; that he 
adored his profession, and held its regulations 
in religious reverence ; that he regarded his 
duty to the Crown as paramount to every other 
earthly consideration ; and that he deemed it 
incumbent on him, and on every member of 
her Majesty's Service, to make all matters of 
a personal nature, however grave, subservient 
to his professional responsibilities. 

* A very noble creed in its way, I've no doubt,* 
thought Milly, contemptuously, ' but not at all 
to my taste, and I'd take good care to make him 
change it if I were the woman he married ; for 
I suppose he will marry one of these days, 
unless he considers it necessary to her Majesty's 
interests to remain in a state of celibacy. I'll 
ask him some day, when we are better ac- 
quainted.' 
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Francis Urqhart was returning to his post 
after a year's leave of absence, conceded to 
him, after only two years' service, on account 
of sickness. He was very young — young 
enough, in fact, to be proud of his gold-laced 
uniform, with its oak-leaves and gilt buttons, 
and of those other important appendages, a 
sword and cocked hat, which were only worn at 
funerals, and on very grand occasions indeed ; 
for instance, when the Minister went forth, in 
all his glory, to wait on some high Japanese 
functionary, whom he intended to awe into a 
proper sense of British greatness by an extra 
display of British tinsel. 

Whatever might have been the impression 
produced by all this parade on the mind of the 
exalted official, the benighted two-sworded 
savages who encountered it in the public streets, 
unfortunately, instead of being grateful for the 
spectacle afforded them, often presumed to show 
their disapprobation of these gorgeous represen- 
tatives of foreign power, and their disinclination 
to have them in their midst, by chopping up one 
or two of them. For this offence a heavy in- 
demnity was exacted, which, if the assassins 
were * Tycoon's men,' was paid by the govern- 
ment ; and if * Daimio's men,' the Daimio was 
* come down upon ' for the amount. The mis- 
creants were very properly punished for losing 
their temper by \osm^ their heads, ^\v\0£\ 
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were duly knocked off in the presence of the 
British Consul and his staff, who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to enjoy half an 
hour s smoke, during office hours, in the open 
air. 

Milly informed Francis Urqhart, with perfect 
calmness, of her engagement, and the object of 
her journey ; to which information he listened 
with coldly courteous attention, and, in a few 
polite but perfectly formal words, expressed his 
congratulations. 

Their discourse was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance on deck of Mrs. Atkinson, who did 
not appear pleased at finding Milly chatting so 
familiarly with a young man. She knew Mr. 
Urqhart by report, but they had never met. 
He rose as she approached, and raising his hat, 
placed a chair for her next her friend. 

* I had the pleasure of meeting your husband 
on several occasions during his visit to Hako- 
dadi a year and a half ago,' said the young 
man. 

' So I heard,' returned Mrs. Atkinson, stiffly. 

* Hakodadi is a dreadfully barbarous place, 
I've been told,' interposed Milly, with the 
good-natured intention of thawing the stiff- 
ness. 

* Well, it's not exactly celebrated for the latest 
improvements in modern convenience combined 
with elegance,' replied Francis, smiling. 
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* Tell me/ continued Milly, * is it true that 
up there the Europeans eat with chop-sticks 
like the natives, and turn their plates upside down 
instead of changing them ? And do they sit 
on their heels instead of chairs, and drink hot 
sak6 with their meat ?* 

* Not as a rule. Some of them do so now and 
then for caprice, and sometimes it is obligatory, 
as it is in all parts of Japan where foreigners 
are admitted to friendly intercourse with the 
natives. You know the proverb, " When you 
are at Rome,*' etc ? Well, the same rule natu- 
rally applies when you find yourself in a 
Japanese house. I don't refer to turning the 
plates upside down, because that is sheer non- 
sense, and is never done, except, perhaps, at a 
picnic, where there is a scarcity of crockery. 
Who told you such a foolish tale ? Some 
Yokohama person, I suppose } They think 
themselves so wonderfully civilised down there, 
since they started an hotel and got a few decent 
street-lamps about the settlement.* 

Milly reddened, and glanced uneasily at Mrs. 
Atkinson ; for it was from that lady herself that 
she had obtained her information, and the little 
woman had only repeated what had been told 
her by others. 

* / told Miss Ord what I had heard myself 
about that Howling Wilderness,* she interposed, 
bravely. * I assure you, Mr. Urqhart, t\v2LV. vNi*^ 
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reports of the way in which Europeans • live, 
and conduct themselves, in that primitive setde- 
ment, are enough to make one's blood run cold 
with horror and disgust.' 

* You are very severe, Mrs. Atkinson,' re- 
plied Mr. Urqhart, with imperturbable serenity. 
* But I make it a point never to argue with a 
lady, so shall not attempt to defend our 
** primitive settlement," as you call it.' 

* How do you amuse yourselves T inquired 
Milly, Mn a place where, as I am told, the 
European residents do not number more than 
thirty, even including the butchers and bakers, 
and such-like !* 

* / am a great sportsman — that is,' correcting 
himself, ' I am very fond of sport ; and when 
I have any time to spare, I generally amuse 
myself in that manner. But there are evening 
parties now and then, in a primitive way, and 
on a small scale, for those who like them, and 
any amount of boating and riding excursions 
going on. Then, in winter, there is very fine 
sleighing ; for the climate is almost Siberian, 
and snow falls in considerable quantities. Oc- 
casionally, in the summer, a steamer comes up 
from the south, bringing a few visitors, who are 
looked upon as a perfect godsend, and are re- 
ceived with the most cordial hospitality ; which 
they sometimes repay, it appears, by slandering 
their entertainers.' 
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At this juncture the bell rang for tiffin, and 
the conversation was broken off. 

* What do you think of Mr. Urqhart ?* in- 
quired Milly of her chaperon, as they sat on 
deck after dinner that evening. 

Mrs. Atkinson s opinion of the young man 
was worthy, in its harsh cynicism, of the great 
Fadladeen himself, and was delivered with all 
the uncompromising severity which distin- 
guishes the amusing criticisms of Lallah Rookh's 
pompous chamberlain. 

* I should describe him,' she said sententi- 
ously, * as a conceited, pretentious, self-opinion- 
ated boy, with red hair, a repulsive frown, and 
an ugly nose.' 

On hearing this merciless and sweeping 
sentence, Milly could find no better terms to 
express the state of her feelings, than to declare, 
with Artemus Ward, that she 'felt sot upon,' 
and she resolved never again to seek Mrs. 
Atkinson's opinion about any one who in- 
terested her. 

The secret of that lady's dislike of Francis 
was that she had already observed, and greatly 
disapproved of Milly's partiality for his com- 
pany ; she held it to be entirely wrong and 
inconsistent for an engaged woman to take 
pleasure in the society of any other man than 
her future husband. 




CHAPTER VII. 

LEFT BEHIND. 

lATURALLY Mrs. Atkinson could 
not be always at the elbow of her 
troublesome charge, and the young 
Consular ofllicial found many opportunities of 
cultivating the acquaintance of Guy Arnold's 
affianced bride without the restraining presence 
of her chaperon. 

, Milly was a very early riser, and having a 
cabin to herself and maid, could make her 
toilet and go on deck at any time she liked, 
without Mrs. Atkinson's knowledge. The 
latter never left her cabin till the breakfast-bell 
rang, and her maternal duties often requiring 
her to remain below during the day, the giri 
enjoyed many hours of unrestrained liberty. 
Yet there was nothing clandestine in her inter- 
course with Francis Urqhart. If Mrs. Atkin- 
son inquired at what hour she had risen, and 
how she had employed her time, Milly frankly 
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and fearlessly told her. Mrs. Atkinson thought 
that she and young Urqhart were a great deal too 
much together, but how could she prevent it ? 

She might advise and warn as much as she 
pleased, but she had no right to command. 
Guy Arnold had enlisted her services for his 
bride as a companion and friend, not as a 
gaoler. 

The root of Milly s preference for the society 
of Francis Urqhart lay, at this stage of their 
acquaintance, in her vanity and self-love. 

Coldly reserved to all the other passengers, 
utterly uninterested in either them or their pur- 
suits, his manner always thawed in Milly's 
presence, and her vanity could not fail to 
perceive the influence she had gained over this 
apparently impregnable stoic. It was the most 
flattering mark of homage that her charms had 
ever obtained, and she felt the same species of 
satisfaction in her victory as the lion-tamer ex- 
periences on having subjugated an animal which 
others of his craft have pronounced untamable. 
It is a dangerous triumph, and is as the first 
taste of blood to the leopard. It incites to 
further trials of skill, in some one of which the 
vanquisher becomes the victim. So it was with 
Milly. While exerting all her efforts to dominate 
the strange character which had crossed her 
path, for the pure love of triumph, she was 
herself succumbing to a superior force atvd >N\!iX. 
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By degrees the feeling of triumph and gratified 
vanity became blended with another of a far 
more dangerous kind, which grew and gathered 
strength daily, till its proportions alarmed her. 
Under the icy mask of the man whom she had 
been striving to subjugate, she had discovered 
a slumbering volcano, which, beneath the in- 
fluence of her spells, was gradually waking into 
life and action. She was stirring unknown 
depths — unknown even to him in whose breast 
they lay ; for the love of man for woman was a 
passion hitherto unproved by Francis Urqhart. 

There came a time when their discourse was 
no longer free and natural ; when there occurred 
strange pauses and faltering of the voice ; when, 
if their eyes met, they were instantly dropped, 
and if their hands accidentally came in contact, 
an electric shock thrilled through their bodies. 

This happened during the longest stage of 
the voyage, between Aden and Point de Galle. 
One night, when the moon, hanging high over 
the Indian Ocean, flooded her cabin with its 
ghostly beams, it found Milly sitting on her 
berth, with clasped hands and streaming eyes, 
asking herself, in a passion of grief, what was 
to become of her ? 

For she loved ! — and for the first time. 

Too well had she learned to analyse her 
feelings for the man to whom she was hasten- 
ing as his bride ! Warm friendship, profound 
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esteem, gratitude in its highest form, and intense 
respect — these were the sentiments which she 
nourished for Guy Arnold. But Urqhart she 
loved with a wild passion that pervaded her 
whole soul, and threatened to bear down and 
annihilate in its furious course every sense of 
prudence, duty, and honour. 

* Oh, why did this man cross my path ?' she 
thought. *Why was Guy called away from 
me ? How shall I be able to face him with this 
shameful secret weighing on my mind ? How 
can I accept his love, knowing that I have none 
to give him in return ?' 

While thus the unhappy girl was wrestling 
with her sorrow in the privacy of her cabin, 
Francis Urqhart, pacing up and down the deck, 
was struggling with emotions equally violent 
and painful. He also loved for the first time ; 
and when a self-contained nature like his once 
comes under the dominion of passion, it is a 
serious matter. Its reign may be brief, but 
while it lasts it is absolute. He loved this 
woman, who was already assigned to another, 
with a fierce passion that he had not believed 
himself capable of experiencing. For weeks 
she had been undermining his sterner nature ; 
bringing to bear upon it all her blandishments, 
and wiles, and pretty artifices, with such skill, 
that at length the outworks had given way and 
the fortress was at her mercy. He dvd tvoX. 
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believe that Arnold could love her as he did. 
He laughed at the idea. 

* If he lost her he'd feel the blow heavily at 
first, no doubt ; but he would soon recover,' 
mused Francis. * A man of that age does net 
die of disappointed love. I do not think for 
a moment he would marry her if he had the 
faintest suspicion that she cared for another 
man ; and she does — she cares for me — and he 
must give her up to me. I have not wronged 
him. If he has been deceived, it is his own 
fault. He has mistaken gratitude for love. 
She never loved him, and now she loves me^ 

Francis Urqhart was by nature an honourable 
man, and a scrupulous one. Had he known 
Guy personally, had they been on terms of 
friendship, he might probably have striven 
against his passion. But they were only ac- 
quainted by report ; and, under the circum- 
stances, he reasoned himself into the conviction 
that it would be a meritorious action to prevent 
Guy from marrying a woman whose heart was 
bestowed on another. 

* He ought to thank me for opening his eyes, 
and preventing him from making such a fatal 
mistake,' selfishly argued the passion-blinded 
youth. ' He will thank me some day, perhaps.' 

And he found this train of reasoning so 
consoling, so soothing, that he pursued it until 
he had thoroughly persuaded himself it was his 
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bounden duty to rescue Guy from the moral 
precipice, into which, without his interference, 
he must assuredly- fall. 

Meanwhile Milly, worn out by her mental 
conflict, had sunk into a feverish and troubled 
slumber, from which she was awakened by the 
well-known sound of the anchor-chain. 

The tropical day was dawning in all its 
splendour, wheij, rising from her pillow, she 
beheld, for the first time, the beautiful island of 
Ceylon. For the moment the pleasure of 
finding herself there, and the prospect of going 
on shore, deadened, in part, the painful emotions 
which harassed her; and the impulsive girl 
sprang from her berth and hastened to the 
bath-room. She made her toilet very carefully 
that morning, selecting one of her prettiest 
dresses, a pale lilac muslin, which became her 
exquisitely. A white straw hat, trimmed with 
clusters of lilac, and delicate lace completed her 
graceful costume. 

' I will try and be happy for this day, at 
least,' she murmured, as she left the cabin, * and 
then — " che sard sard ^ ' And she ascended the 
companion, humming those favourite lines from 
the brindisiy in * Lucrezia Borgia :' 

* Non curiamo V incerto domani 
Se quest' oggi c' h dato a goder !' 

Francis was waiting:at the top torecew^\v^x, 

6— a 
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He had been stationed there, like a sentinel, for 
more than an hour, having learned from her 
maid that she was preparing to go on shore. 

* Has Mrs. Atkinson shown up yet }' she 
asked, after the first salutations had been 
exchanged. * We had arranged to breakfast on 
shore.' 

* I have not seen her,* replied Francis ; ' but 
it is early yet for her.' 

They stood for some time watching the novel 
and animated scene around them, M illy amusing 
herself by making the little native boys dive 
for money, and laughing merrily at the violent 
contests which took place between these 
amphibious urchins in the water, where they 
seemed as much at home as on dry land. Their 
ridiculous little nutshells of boats filled every 
moment, upon which the juvenile and nude 
proprietors coolly precipitated themselves into 
the sea, tipped out the fluid like emptying a 
saucer, and sprang in again with such marvellous 
skill and lightness, that the frail barks scarcely 
rocked. 

The Ottaway the steamer which was to 
take on the China and Japan passengers and 
mails, while the Candia, which had brought 
them from Suez, proceeded with the Indian 
batch to Calcutta, was to leave Galle in the 
evening. As usual, all the passengers who 
were not prevented by sickness, or some other 
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powerful cause, intended to pass the intervening 
time on shore, and boatloads of them were 
leaving the vessel as fast as they could get 
off. 

After a while Milly's maid came to inform 
her that Mrs. Atkinson was prevented from 
going on shore by the illness of her little boy. 
The child had had fever during the night, and 
was now so seriously indisposed, that his alarmed 
mother intended going straight on board the 
China steamer as soon as she could, without 
landing at all. 

* But she says that if you really must go, 
miss, you can go with Mrs. and Miss Marshall. 
They've offered to take you.' 

* Of course I really must go !' cried the young 
girl, impetuously. * But why on earth I should 
be tacked on to the skirts of those twaddling old 
women I cannot exactly understand.' 

Mrs. and Miss Marshall were the wife and 
sister of a missionary ; therefore Mrs. Atkinson 
felt that, in their care, Milly could not be other- 
wise than safe. 

* You can give them the slip, you know, miss, 
when you get ashore,' suggested the waiting- 
maid, with the utmost nonchalance. 

* That's true,' returned her youthful mistress, 
with equal composure. * I'll go below and see 
Mrs. Atkinson and poor little Arthur,' she 
added suddenly, in a softer tone. ' If \ c^iv \ie 
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of any assistance in nursing him, I will give up 
going ashore altogether.* 

A look of discontent darkened the face of 
young Urqhart on hearing this magnanimous 
decision, and he watched Milly's graceful figure 
disappearing down the staircase with angry 
impatience. 

But she returned after a few seconds, saying 
that her services had been declined, Mrs. 
Atkinson having gently given her to understand 
that she would be more in the way than 
anything else if she insisted on remaining. 

Francis Urqhart having watched Milly leave 
the steamer with the two ladies to whose care 
she had been confided, immediately followed in 
another boat, and rejoined them at the Oriental 
Hotel, where a large number of their fellow- 
passengers had already assembled round a well- 
provided and inviting breakfast-table. During 
the meal Milly and Francis found no opportunity 
of conversing, being too far apart ; but after- 
ward, on adjourning to the verandah, they 
approached each other, and in spite of the black 
looks of Mrs. and Miss Marshall, Milly began 
walking up and down by the young man's side. 

* Tm out of the frying-pan into the fire, it 
seems,* she said, laughing. * Instead of one I 
have now two to contend with. We are going 
to Wachwallah, I believe, or some such place. 
I suppose you have been there T 
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* Yes. It is a charming spot. A number of 
the passengers will be going.* 

* Shall you be of the party ?* 

* Certainly, since you are.' 

Milly blushed at this pointed speech. 

* Miss Ord, are you ready to start }' called out 
Mrs. Marshall. 

* Quite/ returned the girl. * What a nuisance 
those women are !' she added. * If it were not for 
vexing poor Mrs. Atkinson, I should cut them.' 

The excursion to Wachwallah was a pleasant 
and interesting one, marred only by the 
inevitable nuisance of the natives, who persist in 
dogging the footsteps of foreigners, importuning 
them to buy false stones, which they represent 
to be of fabulous value, but which, strangely 
enough, they are willing to sell for a few rupees. 
The excursionists returned to their hotels, 
pleased, but heated and exhausted. 

Mrs. and Miss Marshall were desirous of 
going on board the Ottawa immediately after 
tiffin, though the steamer was not to leave till 
evening. At this proposition, as may be sup- 
posed, Milly rebelled. 

* Of course. Miss Ord, you can do as you 
please,* said Miss Marshall ; * and you will have 
plenty to keep you company if you stay ; but we 
have arranged to dine on board.' 

* And / have decided to dine on shore,' 
rejoined Milly, firmly. 
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* Very well/ interposed the missionary's wife. 
Then, turning to her friend, * Miss Ord is not a 
baby, my dear Agnes, that we should wish to 
put her in leading-strings. I suppose you are 
well past one-and- twenty, Miss Ord ?' 

* In the course of thirty years or so I shall 
be as old as yourself, dear Mrs. Marshall. You 
are good at arithmetic, make your own cal- 
culation.* 

And having launched this terrible bolt at her 
adversary, with one of her sweetest smiles, the 
audacious girl turned abruptly away, and walked 
toward a group of ladies who were buying laces 
and tortoise-shell ornaments from the native 
vendors. 

Poor Mrs. Marshall gazed after her in a stupor 
of rage and astonishment, clenching her hands 
and setting her teeth as if she would fain have 
buried both nails and teeth in the smooth flesh 
of her who had so cruelly wounded her woman's 
vanity. Mrs. Marshall had been thirty-five for 
the last fifteen years. 

Francis, who had been hovering near, and 
who had overheard the brief colloquy, sauntered 
to Milly's side, and affected a sudden interest in 
Ceylon lace and tortoise-shell combs. 

* How shall we pass the time till dinner ?' 
asked Milly, when she had concluded her 
purchases. 

She seemed nervously anxious to keep up a 
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perpetual motion. The fact is, she had already 
begun to experience doubts as to the delicacy 
and prudence of remaining on shore without 
other female companionship than that of her 
maid ; a flighty young person, who was only too 
ready to avail herself of the license afforded 
her by her easy-going mistress to keep out of 
the way. 

Although on friendly terms enough with most 
of the other ladies, there was no one in par- 
ticular to whom Milly felt she had any right to 
attach herself; especially as, whether grass- 
widows or betrothed maidens, they all appeared 
to be fully engaged with their own affairs. 

Finally she and Francis decided to stroll up 
to the lighthouse, from which is to be obtained 
a magnificent view. 

* How beautiful it looks over there !* exclaimed 
Milly, indicating the wooded lands across the 
bay. 'How I should like a ramble in those 
woods !' 

* Let us take a boat and go over,' said Francis. 

The capricious girl hesitated. The convic- 
tion that she was weaving around herself a net, 
from whose meshes it would be difficult to 
escape, grew stronger and stronger in her mind. 
Moreover the impropriety of her proceedings 
was obvious even to herself, blinded though she 
was by her passionate love for the sharer of her 
indiscretion. But an impulse which a\\ \\fct 
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weak efforts were unable to resist seemed to 
urge her on. 

* I said I would be happy for this day, at 
least,' she said to herself, ' and I will^ whatever 
comes to-morrow.* 

* Have we time ?* she asked. 

* Ample ; and the air on the water will give 
you an appetite.' 

* Come along, then.' 

They proceeded to the landing-place, where, 
as if fortune had determined to favour their 
enterprise, Francis met a friend, a resident at 
Point de Galle, who politely placed at their 
disposal his own comfortable and elegant boat. 

There was a delicious air on the water, which, 
after the oppressive and enervating heat on 
shore, was most enjoyable ; and Milly, reclining 
on the silken cushions, under the protecting 
shade of the awning, fully appreciated it. 

Neither of the young people appeared in- 
clined for conversation : both were absorbed in 
profound reflection. The silence had lasted a 
considerable time, during which the light breeze 
had freshened considerably, when Milly became 
suddenly aware that her companion's face had 
assumed an expression of inquietude, and that 
he was gazing anxiously in the direction of the 
harbour, where, following his glance, she per- 
ceived that the sky was obscured by an ominous 
cloud. 
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* Is there going to be a storm ?' she asked. 

' I am afraid it is going to blow a little,' was 
the response. * But it will only be a passing 
squall. We shall reach the shore before it 
bursts, I think, and we shall surely find some 
shelter there till it is past.' 

* Would it not be better to go back ?' con- 
tinued Milly, looking rather alarmed. 

* No ; we are too far oyt. The best thing to 
do is to pull as fast as possible for the nearest 
available landing-place.' 

The boatmen, who had already perceived the 
necessity of so doing, were exerting themselves 
to the utmost ; but they were still at a con- 
siderable distance from land when the storm 
burst with a fury that threatened to carry away 
the awning, which was promptly furled. In an 
incredibly short space of time, the smooth 
waters, lashed by the wind, formed themselves 
into foaming billows. 

It was one of those violent and sudden squalls 
to which this dangerous harbour is known to be 
subject. They dared not attempt to put the 
boat about to return, and yet it seemed in- 
evitable destruction to go on. Each high, 
white-crested wave, that came heaving and 
curling on to the broadside of the small craft, 
threatened to engulph it. 

Notwithstanding all precautions, a quantity of 
water was shipped, and Milly's ligVvX. e\o\}cvvcv^ 
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was soon thoroughly soaked. She sat perfecdy 
still, her drenched hands firmly clasping the 
awning- irons in order to avoid falling over- 
board as the boat lurched. Her face was 
deathly pale, and at the approach of each 
foaming wave it contracted in an expression of 
piteous terror ; but no cry or complaint passed 
her lips. 

Francis spoke to her now and then soothingly 
and encouragingly, and she exerted herself to 
reply cheerfully. Presently, observing how her 
slight form was swayed hither and thither by 
the violent motion of the boat, he tremblingly 
ventured to place his arm round her. Even in 
that moment of dread and danger, the girl felt 
a wild thrill of ecstasy pervade her being on 
finding herself thus clasped, for the first time, 
to that young heart, of which, as he held her in 
a close convulsive grasp, she distinctly felt the 
deep pulsations. 

At length the small landing-place was reached ; 
but it appeared for some time an utter impossi- 
bility to disembark. To windward they ran a 
risk of the boat being dashed to pieces against the 
piles, while to leeward it was carried away by the 
force of the current. At last a native volunteered 
to swim to the platform with a rope, and having, 
after much difficulty, contrived to reach it, the 
little bark was hauled to the steps in safety. 

' Thank God we are safe !* ejaculated Francis, 
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as he carefully lifted the pale, shivering girl to 
the slippery wooden stage. 

She did not answer, but cast a terrified glance 
at the gloomy woods before them. 

* There is nothing to fear,' said her com- 
panion, gently. * Let me take you off this wet 
platform.' 

And leaving the unfortunate boatmen to dis- 
pose of themselves as they thought best, he 
drew Milly's cold, damp hand through his arm 
and led her away toward the wood. 

* Who would have imagined it possible for a 
storm to rise on such short notice ?* he said, as 
they paused in a sheltered spot beneath the 
trees, and gazed back at the angry waters they 
had crossed at such peril. 

* We shall be able to get back in time to save 
the steamer, I hope,' observed Milly, anxiously, 
with a sudden thrill of fear. 

Francis had had a similar thought, and he 
was afraid to confess the doubts which had 
taken possession of him. Had it blown a 
regular gale it was probable the vessel would 
not have gone out in it ; but what was highly 
dangerous weather for a small boat to encounter, 
was nothing to a fine strong P. and O. mail 
steamer, and the captain dared not delay the 
mail for tardy passengers. They were a day 
over-due as it was. 

To attempt putting to sea again \itv\.\\ xJtv^ 
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storm had abated would have been simple 
madness ; in fact, it is doubtful even if the 
boatmen would have taken them. 

* Why do you not answer me ? Why do you 
look so strangely ?* cried Milly, finding her 
companion remained silent. * O my Gkxl \ 
she added, in an access of terror. * You do not 
think we shall lose the steamer } Say you do 
not think that.' 

* Do not agitate yourself,' he replied kindly. 
* I cannot bear to see you so distressed.' 

* Tell me the truth,* she said, seizing his arm 
fiercely, and fixing her eyes on his troubled 
face. 

* I — I am afraid that the storm will last some 
time,* he faltered. 

* You are afraid we shall not save the 
steamer ?' she rejoined, in a low hoarse voice. 

* I am.* 

She remained for a moment motionless and 
speechless, looking at him with a helpless, in- 
credulous, bewildered expression that went to 
his heart. Then, with a sudden burst of frenzy, 
she flung up her arms, crying passionately : 

* But we must ! — we must ! I say we must 
save it' 

He took her two hands in his, and looked 
beseechingly in her white, terror-stricken coun- 
tenance. 

* Do not give way to such excitement,' he 
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implored, in a tender voice. * We must not 
despair. I am so very, very grieved to have 
brought you to this plight. But do not reproach 
me — darling P 

She started at the word as if it had been a 
pistol-shot, and a hot blush dyed her blanched 
cheeks. Had it then come to this between 
Francis Urqhart and the affianced wife of Guy 
Arnold } 

* Hush r she cried, snatching away her hands. 

* You must not talk to me in that way, Mr. 
Urqhart. Let us think what is to be done. 
We had better put off at once, and face the 
storm, if there is no hope of its soon ceasing.' 

' It would be madness to attempt it,' returned 
Francis, in a decided tone that admitted of no 
appeal. * Besides, the boatmen would not go.' 

* But they must — they shall P was her un- 
reasoning woman's answer. * They shall be 
handsomely paid.' 

* I fear the boat would not live in such a 
sea.' 

*Let it sink, then!' she exclaimed passionately. 

* At least we shall have made the effort.' 

At this juncture one of the boatmen, with a 
face full of horror and dismay, presented him- 
self gasping and panting before them, with the 
startling intelligence that the boat had broken 
loose from her moorings, and was being carried 
out to sea. 
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' Oh, this is dreadful !* shuddered the girl, 
covering her face with her hands. * What shall 
I do ? — what shall I do ?* And her voice rose 
into a shrill wail of agony. 

* / will take care of you. Trust to me, can 
you not ?' urged Francis, laying his hand oa 
her shoulder. 

Her only response was a burst of bitter sobs. 

He left her to herself for a minute while he 
made the native understand that he must im- 
mediately set about obtaining assistance to 
release them from their pitiable position. The 
man informed him that there was a hut at a 
short distance, where they could find shelter 
until help arrived, and having directed him how 
to reach it, hastened to rejoin his comrades, 
leaving Francis to the arduous task of consoling 
the half-frantic girl. But on his attempting to 
take her hands, she shrank shuddering away 
from him, still weeping violently. He regarded 
her drooping figure, half in anger, half in fond- 
ness, as he said vehemently : 

* Why do you shrink from me as if I were 
some loathsome thing, when in your heart you 
love me ?' 

She raised her face, and looked fixedly at him 
through her tears, saying slowly : 

* I — love — you f 

' Yes,' he replied determinedly. * Or else ' 

He paused. 
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' Or else what ?' she prompted, regaining, in 
a measure, her composure under the influence 
of her curiosity. 

* Or else you must be a very wicked, deceit- 
ful girl !' was the uncompromising reply. * What 
have you been doing for the last fortnight but 
making me love jv^^ ? — desperately, madly, 
passionately, as at last I do, and as I now tell 
you I do : and you — you dare not tell me you 
have only been doing all this for your amuse- 
ment — that you have only been fooling me. 
Dare you T he cried, almost savagely, and 
grasping her arm with a violence that elicited a 
faint cry of pain. 

She gazed piteously up at him, and quailed 
under his fierce glance. She had never seen 
his face so stern and hard. There was some- 
thing in it at that moment which inspired her 
with physical fear. She could almost have be- 
lieved him capable of striking her. And this 
was the man she had imagined she had tamed ! 
It was his turn now. 

* Dare you say that you do not love me ?' he 
continued wildly. 

She remained silent, her lips quivering con- 
vulsively, and her nervous white hands pressed 
against her heaving bosom. 

* No, you dare not, you cannot !' he proceeded 
triumphantly. * And loving me, you would give 
yourself to another man from a sense ol ^Vv^X. 

VOL. I. 7 
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you call duty and hoaour. Heaven save me 
from such duty and honour ! What can be more 
degrading to a woman than to resign herself to 
a man whom she does not love ? It is the acme 
of dishonour/ 

* How dare you talk to me like this ?' she 
cried, gazing at him in scornful anger. * What 
right have you to use such language to me ?' 

* The right which you yourself have given 
me.' Then suddenly changing his tone, he 
added more tenderly, * Oh, Milly ! the right of 
one who loves you as no other man could love 
you. You must not marry that man. You 
must be mine, mine, mine T 

He had taken her in his arms and kissed her 
passionately and repeatedly. 

* How cruel — how cruel you are !' she gasped, 
exhausting her feeble strength in vain struggles 
to free herself from his clasp. * Let me go — 
pray let me go. You hurt me.* 

* Will you promise to be mine ?' he persisted, 
relaxing his grasp, but still retaining her. 

* How can I ?* she murmured piteously. * I 
am pledged to marry Mr. Arnold. Be reason- 
able, and for pity's sake let me go. This 
violence is unkind, ungentlemanly.' 

He opened his arms and left her free ; but 
there was a cruel expression about his firm 
mouth, and a sparkle of cruel triumph in his 
blue eyes, as he said, calmly and significantly : 
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* Do you suppose that Mr. Arnold will wish 
to hold you to your contract after this ?' 

* After what ?' inquired the panting girl, with 
a wondering look. 

* A night passed alone with another man in 
this solitude, and a whole fortnight at Galle ! 
There is the warning gun !* he exclaimed, as the 
sound of a cannon boomed through the air. 
* The steamer leaves in an hour, and without 
wings it would be impossible to get to her 
in time.' 

* O heaven ! You knew it would be so !' 
rejoined the girl, rendered unjust by her grief. 
' You meant it to be so : you planned it all' 

* Even the storm, I suppose 1' he sneered. 

* I have no doubt you knew there was going 
to be one !' was her unreasonable and insolent 
response, as she looked defiantly at her 
tormentor. *And,' she added with reckless 
audacity, * I believe you bribed the boatmen to 
let the boat loose.' 

Before the words had left her lips, Milly felt 
frightened at having uttered them. As a 
woman, she knew she could say many unjust 
and cutting things with impunity ; but she felt 
that in this case she had gone too far. A 
terrible look came into Francis's pale face, a look 
that curdled her blood. 

'Forgive me; I did not mean what I said/ 
she murmured ^^ri\ttnx\Y' * I was mad m\)cv 

7—2 
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anxiety. * You must confess yourself that my 
position is a very trying one.' 

She turned away her head with a weary sigh, 
and tears filled her eyes. She did not sob 
loudly now, but Francis saw by the trembling of 
her frame that she was weeping as if her heart 
would break. The roaring of the sea and the 
moaning of the wind formed a dismal accom- 
paniment to her distressing sighs. He stood 
for a few moments in moody indecision ; then, 
prompted by a tender remorseful impulse, he 
approached the stricken girl, and strove to 
soothe her. 

* I cannot tell you how sorry I am for having 
brought this trouble on you,' he said, in a 
subdued voice ; * and how angry I am for my 
brutality. But I love you so, Milly darling. 
Ah ! let me call you so !' and he caught her 
hand and pressed it to his lips. * I love you so 
passionately, and the thought of losing you 
makes me mad and fierce. I never loved any 
woman before in my life, except my mother, 
and she died when I was a little child. Since 
then I have never felt the softening influence of 
woman's affection, and I have grown hard, and 
callous, and bitter, from being knocked about in 
the world among cold-hearted strangers. And 
now if you forsake me, I shall become a brute. 
O Milly! I believe that I must die, or kill my- 
self, if you will not love me.' 
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His simple unstudied language, and remorseful 
manner, had an effect which no threats, no 
dread of shame and evil consequences, could 
have produced on the heart of the wilful and 
impulsive being to whom he addressed himself. 
Even while repudiating them, her vanity had 
been flattered by his violent manifestations of 
passion. It was the kind of love she had 
always pictured in her ideal adorer ; the kind of 
love she had longed to inspire. 

Guy Arnold s affection was too even, gentle, 
considerate, unselfish, and respectful to satisfy a 
nature like hers. He would never have dreamed 
of threatening and even intimidating her, as 
this man had. To tell the truth, she had found 
Guy s gentle wooing rather tame, and had fre- 
quently in her heart resented it, and ridiculed 
that reverential respect which had prevented 
him from ever once kissing her lips. He was 
naturally very shy with women ; a shyness 
arising from excessive deference ; and his lips 
had lighted on her brow or cheek with the 
softness of a rose-leaf. He had merely desired 
to live for her: this man threatened to die 
for her. By far the easier task, some might 
think. 

* What can I do ?* she asked, gazing into his 
passionate pleading face. 

He kissed her rapturously, murmuring, * Be 
mine !' 
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A troubled joy stole over her countenance, 
as an inexpressible emotion of happiness rose 
up in her heart ; but she hesitated to reply to 
his prayer. 

* Answer me, dearest,' he urged tremulously, 
holding her still closer ; and now she made no 
effort to resist his embrace. 

A sharp, brief struggle with conscience, then, 
with one little broken word that was half a sob, 
she flung her arms about him, and laid her head 
against his beating heart. It was done. No 
going back now ! 

Did any sudden chill at this moment strike 
the soul of him who, thousands of miles away, 
was waiting with trustful love to welcome this 
woman to his arms and home ? A home which 
for months he had been busily preparing with 
every luxury that his thoughtful love could 
suggest, and his means procure. 

The wind continued to howl, the cruel restless 
sea kept up its angry motion, and the dark sky 
lowered more and more threateningly ; but the 
two beings so strangely betrothed for some 
time paid very little heed to their uncomfortable 
and exceedingly dreary surroundings. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

PLAYING AT GETTING MARRIED. 

^FTER a short interval Francis and 
Milly sought the hut indicated by 
the native, which was found without 
difficulty. The humble owner received them 
kindly, and such poor fare as the cabin con- 
tained, consisting of rice, eggs, and fruit, was 
served them with prompt cordiality. 

Their simple repast finished, they seated 
themselves on a mat in a corner of the hut, ani^, 
clasped in each other's arms, awaited the ces- 
sation of the storm, and the expected release. 
For a long time they conversed, in those low, 
impassioned tones peculiar to lovers ; but 
gradually Milly's part in the conversation 
dwindled to monosyllables, and presently she 
fell asleep, with her head pillowed on Francis's 
bosom. He remained watching her for hours, 
occasionally lightly kissing her brow, or her 
slightly-parted lips ; but never venturing to 
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change his position, lest he should awaken 
her. 

The storm had ceased, and the moon, shining 
brightly in at the open door of the hut, bathed 
the fond pair in a flood of silver light. Still 
the girl slept on, and still the young man kept 
his sweet vigil. She awoke suddenly with a 
little startled cry. 

* What is it, my love T he asked. 

* I was dreaming that we were in the boat 
again, and that she was sinking,' returned Milly, 
raising her head. 

* Instead of which, you are in my arms, and 
we are safe and happy.' 

She sighed. The lover frowned. 

* Do you repent your choice ?' a tinge of 
anger in his tone. 

' Oh no ; but I am very frightened.* 

* Of what r 

* Of everything and everybody.' 

* Not of vie, surely !' 

' Of you more than anyone.' 

* You are joking, I trust.' 
He spoke almost sternly. 

The girl hesitated ; then, in the pettish tone 
of a spoilt child, she said : 

* Don't speak so crossly to me : it is that 
which frightens me. I feel as if you were going 
to hit me when you talk like that.' 

* Don't say such foolish things, I beg of you, 
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dear. You hurt my pride. Tell me, dearest, 
that you were only joking when you said you 
were frightened of me/ 

* I will not tell a lie to the man I love !' cried 
the wayward creature, impulsively embracing 
him. 

* Your words wound and please at the same 
time,' he observed in a dissatisfied tone ; but 
kissing her tenderly. *Will you not explain 
this riddle }' 

* Well, you are so dreadfully stern at times ; 
and a thought crossed my mind just now that if 
you can be so harsh to me before — before ' 

She paused in evident confusion. 

* Before you are my wife, you would say,' sug- 
gested Francis, pressing her closer to his breast. 

* Yes. If you are so cross to me now, what 
will you be then f 

They lapsed into silence, which lasted some 
minutes, each apparently absorbed in deep 
thought. 

* I wonder if Emma remained behind, or if 
she went on board without me,* remarked Milly, 
at length, referring to her maid. 

* Probably, imagining you had gone on board 
yourself, she will have left,' returned Francis. 
* They may, however, have sent her ashore again 
at the last moment, finding you did not appear.' 

'Whatever shall we do i^' was Milly*s next 
exclamation, as the awkwardness of ttvelt SAXwat- 
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tion gradually revealed itself to her mind from 
the most prosaic point of view. * We have no 
clothes, no toilet-things — not even a tooth- 
brush !* 

* We shall be able to supply these deficiencies 
in some way/ said Francis, smiling ; * Galle is 
not exactly a desert island, darling.' 

* And our baggage will be collected and sent 
ashore at the next station, will it not?' she con- 
tinued. * I have heard that this is always done 
in the event of passengers being accidentally 
left behind.' 

* Yes. But you will not be able to take ad- 
vantage of this convenient provision.' 

* Why "i What do you mean ?' 

* Can you not guess } I will provide my 
wife with all that she requires, at the first place 
where purchases can be made. 

* Did you notice that there was a British 
troop-ship in harbour ?' he asked. 

* Yes,' responded Milly. 

* She is from Calcutta, and is bound for 
Yokohama with a detachment of the 20th 
Regiment. The chaplain, who is with them, is 
an old friend of my father's.' 

* Is he }' observed Milly, carelessly, not per- 
ceiving the drift of her companion's remarks. 

* He will marry us,' proceeded Francis, calmly. 
The girl started, and looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 
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* Darling,' he continued, very tenderly, * our 
position is an awkward and somewhat singular 
one. We have no acquaintances at Galle with 
whom you could stay. People might talk un- 
pleasantly about us, and — in short, before 
another sun sets you must be my wife.' 

* O Francis ! so soon, so abruptly "i' faltered 
Milly. * I cannot, indeed I cannot. You are 
too precipitate. It would not seem to me a 
marriage at all. I should never fancy we were 
married.' 

* You mean that you would not like to dis- 
pense with the pomp and show of an orthodox 
wedding ? You shall have this too. We will 
be married again at Hong Kong at the English 
church, under my father's eye, and surrounded 
by an admiring crowd. You shall have a white 
satin dress, a lace veil, and the traditional 
orange blossoms.' 

* Do not sneer at me,' pleaded the girl, tear- 
fully. * It is not all these trifles I covet, I 
assure you ; although,' she added with childlike 
simplicity, * I should like to have a pretty toilet 
on my wedding-day. I should like it for your 
sake, dear. I should like you to admire me.' 

* I could not admire you more than I do in 
this soiled and crumpled dress, my pet,' he 
protested enthusiastically ; * because it was in 
this that you said, for the first time, you loved 
me.' Then, as if struck by a sudden dVsa^x^^- 
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able reflection, he added in an altered tone: 
' And yet, no. I shall admire you more in a 
dress of my own buying. I will provide you 
with one for this occasion, if it has to be only 
of grass-cloth.* 

* But why this haste, dear ?' 

* There are several reasons, darling, beyond 
the one I have given you. I will prove to you 
that I am not actuated by any selfish motive, 
by not asking you to regard me as a husband 
until we shall have gone through the ceremony 
of a public marriage. Until then we shall be 
to each other, if you so will it, only as a very 
dear brother and sister ; but in the eyes of the 
world we shall be husband and wife ; and I 
shall at least have the sweet satisfaction of 
knowing you are mine, and that no earthly 
power can interfere to deprive me of you.* 

*Ah, you fear, perhaps, that your father 
would oppose your marriage with a penniless 
orphan like myself? Doubtless he has other 
views for you. He is right. Reflect well, 
dear Francis, before tying yourself to a friend- 
less girl, without either money or influence, 
both of which, I have heard you say, are 
necessary to your official advancement. Your 
father is proud, but I am proud too in my way ; 
and I decline to thrust myself upon him in the 
manner you wish, for I see that your motive in 
desiring to marry me before arriving in China, 
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is to force your father to acquiesce in your union 
by rendering all opposition useless. I cannot 
consent to this plan. Present me to your father, 
and let me win my own way to his heart fairly 
and honestly. I tell you again I will not steal 
into an honourable family by means of a loop- 
hole. I will enter boldly by the open gate, or 
remain outside altogether.' 

* Then you mean me to understand that with- 
out my father s consent you will not be my 
wife "i I am turned one-and-twenty ; so by law 
I am free. My father could not prevent my 
marrying whom I pleased ; but he could with- 
draw my allowance, and finally disinherit me. 
It is this then that you fear .'^ You are thinking 
of the dollars ? The Queen's buttons are of 
small value in your eyes over empty pockets.' 

All the evil of Francis Urqhart's singular 
nature was uppermost, as he tried to thrust the 
poor girl from his arms. But she clung to him 
with all her strength, and he was disarmed. 
He caught her to his breast, and called him- 
self a brute and a monster. Said she had 
better leave him ; she could never be happy 
with him ; he had been a fool to imagine that 
he could make any woman love him, with his 
impossible character. Upon which she declared 
that she loved him for this very reason ; that 
she should be happy with him ; that she could 
not live without him ; that if he sent. Vvei Ixovcv 
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him she should die — these, and many more 
things, equally wild and self-deluding, she said 
in her excitement, and the two foolish and in- 
comprehensible young people wound up their 
quarrel by crjang most absurdly on each other s 
necks. Such a scene as this could never have 
occurred with Guy Arnold. The excitement 
over, Francis ventured to return to the subject 
which had caused it ; but speaking now with 
lamb-like gentleness. 

* I will tell you the whole truth, Milly. My 
father has already selected for my wife a rich 
heiress, the daughter of an intimate and beloved 
friend, and a man who could have greatly ad- 
vanced me in my professional career. It will 
be a heavy disappointment for the dear old man, 
my not marrying this lady ; but, as I have 
already said, I reckon on his affection for me to 
overcome every obstacle. He loves me tenderly, 
and when he comes to know that you are indis- 
pensable to my happiness, he will accept the 
position, and cease to press his own wishes. 
He is a great admirer of beauty, and has an 
intense appreciation of education, good-breed- 
ing, and intelligence ; and you have sufficient of 
all these qualities to satisfy a taste even more 
exacting and fastidious than his. But one of 
his ruling sentiments is a shrinking horror and 
detestation of anything like scandal ; and to 
hear any idle talk in connection with ourselves 
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would grieve and mortify him exceedingly. 
He would forgive my marrying you without his 
knowledge and consent far more readily than 
he would forgive me for having jeopardised your 
reputation ; and I can answer for him, that 
when he comes to know of the circumstances 
in which we have been placed, he will approve 
of the step I now propose taking, and which I 
trust you will no longer oppose.' 

* I will do anything you wish, Francis,' ac- 
quiesced Milly. 

* Thanks, darling. Now you have indeed 
made me happy.' 

* But tell me,' she proceeded, * how had you 
proposed acting if, instead of being left behind 
here, we had gone on to China in regular form ?' 

* In that case I should have told you im- 
mediately on leaving Galle of the state of my 
feelings — I had already made up my mind to 
that — and begged you to remain behind at 
Hong Kong, where my father is to meet me. 
We would have confessed all to him, and, after 
a good deal of opposition, he would have con- 
sented to our marriage. But first he would 
have insisted on a very disagreeable condition.' 

* What, for instance T 

* He would have required you to obtain a 
formal release from your previous engagement. 
And when we reflect what an amount of pain 
and annoyance, and probably unpleasatvX. \\\a^^- 
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tion, such a condition might have entailed, we 
ought to congratulate ourselves on having, by a 
mere accident, escaped it/ 

The lovers chatted on for some time longer ; 
then, both yielding to the drowsiness and ex- 
haustion consequent upon the day's unwonted 
fatigue, they fell asleep, like the babes in the 
wood, clasped in each other s arms. And a 
very pretty and touching picture they presented. 
Their slender young figures so naturally and 
gracefully posed ; the fair, fresh face of the 
girl laid on the young man's breast, and his 
bent over her golden head. Even the rough 
natives, who, at dawn, arrived to conduct them 
back to port, hesitated to disturb such a lovely 
tableau. 

But Emma, who accompanied them, and who 
was, or pretended to be, shocked and scan- 
dalised at finding her mistress in such a situa- 
tion, had no such poetical scruples. 

' Miss Ord, wake up,* she shouted, shaking 
Millys shoulder. 'We've come to fetch you. 
A nice fright youVe given us all ! and a nice 
confusion. Tve been obliged to leave your 
things in on board the China steamer. They 
shunted me off in a boat at the last moment, 
with your dressing-case, and such few things as 
I could scramble together in the hurry. I was 
in a fine way when I found myself left alone in 
a barbarous country, among a lot of savages ; 
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and I don't know what would have become of 
me, if I hadn't found a young man of my own 
county of Surrey stopping at the hotel with his 
master — he's a valet — who took care of me. 
I've been crying nearly all night ; for they 
said you d gone off to sea in a small boat, and 
that you must be drownded, and — — ' 

* That's enough/ interrupted Milly. * Give 
me that shawl and let us go.' 

She and Francis had risen during the maid's 
long speech, and the young man having liberally 
rewarded the owner of the hut, they proceeded 
to the boat. 

* The captain said,' continued the irrepressible 
Emma, as they walked along, * that it was all 
through you he had to keep the steamer waiting 
an hour at Aden, and that if he had to do it at 
every port, the mail would arrive in Japan 
some time next year, perhaps.' 

' Do hold your tongue, girl !' cried Milly, 
angrily. * What do / care about what the cap- 
tain said ! We'll go on by the next steamer, 
that's all.' 

' Yes, miss ; but what'U Mr. Arnold say at 
your not turning up by this mail } And that 
straitlaced Mrs. Atkinson is sure to go and 
make the worst of things to him. For my 
part ' 

* Will you be quiet, you provoking creature !' 
again interposed her mistress, furiously. 

vox. 1. % 
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Francis gave the latter a look which enjoined 
calmness, and spoke to Emma himself. 

* Listen. If you wish to retain your present 
situation, you must be more discreet, and also 
more respectful in your manner of addressing 
your mistress. Within a few hours she will be 
my wife P 

Emma opened her eyes in a wide stare of 
astonishment, and her lips to speak. Before, 
however, she could utter a word, Francis again 
interposed. 

' Make no comment, if you please,* he said 
sternly. * As this lady's husband, remember, I 
shall be your master. If you dislike the idea, 
you can collect your things at Penang, and 
return by the next homeward-bound steamer.' 

Milly winced a little at this premature and 
arbitrary interference with her personal aftairs ; 
but she loved her tyrant too fondly to resent it. 
She had been but a poor lion-tamer after all ! 
He whom she had proposed to subjugate had 
become her master. The maid also was cowed. 
She would have gladly avenged herself with a 
torrent of eloquent impertinence ; but Francis' 
manner awed her into silence, and she spoke no 
more except when spoken to, until she found 
herself alone with Milly at the hotel, when she 
ventured to open the floodgates of her speech. 

' Oh, miss, is it really true that you are going 
to marry Mr. Urqhart instead of Mr. Arnold T 
she began. 
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Milly, who was attached to the girl, and who 
had recovered her good temper, condescended 
to reply : 

* Perfectly true, Emma. We shall be married 
here by the chaplain of the man-of-war. We 
shall afterwards be publicly married at Hong 
Kong,' continued her mistress ; 'so you will not 
be done out of the spectacle of a grand wedding 
after all. And if / am happy, I cannot see that 
it matters to you whom I marry.' 

* Oh, there you are wrong, miss !' cried the 
girl. ' Your husband will be my master : he 
told me so himself : you heard him ; and, if I 
may be allowed to say so, miss, IVe my private 
opinion that he'll be yours, too.' 

' Then pray keep such opinions to yourself,' 
commanded Milly, firing up again ; * and hold 
your tongue altogether on this subject, till you 
can learn to speak of your future master with 
proper respect. Is my bath ready ?' 

* Yes, miss,' was the moody response. 

Milly retired to the bath-room, and joyfully 
plunged into the huge tub, from which she 
emerged greatly refreshed. 

Emma assisted at her toilet in sulky silence, 
and pulled her hair a great deal more than was 
necessary, though it was in such a * fine tangle 
from sleeping in that heathenish way !' as she 
ventured to mumble. 

Dressed in a simple white gt»is^-c\ox\\ 

&— 2 
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wrapper, with a blue ribbon at the throat and in 
her hair, M illy joined her lover in the break- 
fast-room. 

The young couple were very hungry, and, 
contrar)' to all prescribed rules for persons in 
their circumstances, ate heartily. After break- 
fast Francis recommended Milly to go and lie 
down, while he went to make the necessary 
arrangements for their hasty marriage. 

She tried to sleep ; but thoughts came throng- 
ing on her mind with a pertinacity which 
precluded all hope of repose ; and she lay for a 
couple of hours occupied in incessant reflection, 
not all of a pleasurable nature, as may well be 
supposed. For it would be impossible for any 
woman, not absolutely bad and callous — which 
Milly certainly was not — to take such a step as 
the one she contemplated, without experiencing 
a multitude of remorseful and painful emotions. 
But her strange infatuation for Francis Urqhart 
was the predominant sentiment throughout ; 
and on his return she resigned herself to his 
arms with a sense of infinite happiness and 
relief 

^ ^ 4:- ^ -3t 

It was between nine and ten o'clock in the 
evening. The young husband and wife had 
just finished dinner, and were standing side by 
side in the moonlight on a broad veranda. 

* Mine, mine !* murmured Francis, encircling 
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his bride's delicate waist. * Mine till death us 
do part !' 

She gazed up at him with a sweet mixture of 
timidity and confidence, and replied in a low, 
impassioned voice : 

* Yes, love, yours, all and always yours ; and 
even death shall not part us ; for 

* " When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too !" ' 

'^: 4;- % ^ ^ 

Thousands of miles away, on the veranda of 
a pretty bungalow, standing in the midst of 
a fantastic garden, whose miniature lakes, 
forests, and mountains revealed the hand of 
a Japanese artist, a man was pacing to and fro, 
smoking his cigar, and thoughtfully, but tran- 
quilly, enjoying the beauty and repose of the 
magnificent panorama of sea and land which his 
position commanded. 

* My own little darling !' he said to himself, 
with a happy smile. * I wonder if she is thinking 
of me at this moment ! The Ottawa will be 
about a day out from Galle by this time. How 
slowly the time seems to pass ! God bless my 
sweet, arid bring her safely to my arms !* 

If he could have seen her at that moment! 




CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT PAPA SAID ABOUT IT. 

jiHE fortnight of compulsory residence 
at Galle passed away for Mr. and 
Mrs. Urqhart in a species of dream. 
They were very happy, though their happiness 
was tinged with a vague unrest, arising from 
the anomaly of their position, the romance of 
which could not altogether compensate for its 
awkwardness. In truth their manner to each 
other, though unspeakably tender, was con- 
strained and unnatural. Yet they were happy. 
They were so young, and so full to overflowing 
of fresh, healthy, vigorous life, that the simple 
fact of living was to them an intense joy. They 
wandered about among the gorgeous tropical 
scenery in a kind of trance, feeling as if some- 
how they had strayed out of the world, into 
a place of mysterious shadows and unreal 
sounds. 

Emma was anything but satisfied with the 
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State of affairs. That young female was exceed- 
ingly real and earthy. She thought the lovers 
a couple of downright idiots, and was ' out of 
patience with their queer goings-on.' Milly's 
frequent day-dreams were a source of great 
annoyance to her. 

* She used to talk to me once like a Christian 
before they played at getting married/ said the 
maid to herself; * and now she jumps when 
I speak to her as if my voice was a pistol-shot, 
and looks through me instead of at me, just as 
if I was so much smoke. Ifs to be hoped 
they'll shake down into something like common 
sense when we get to China.' 

Francis did not suffer Milly to avail herself 
of her own and her servant's passage-tickets to 
continue the voyage. He procured others, and 
this time she was registered in the list of 
passengers as Mrs. Urqhart. Arrived at 
Penang, he did not even permit her to see her 
baggage, which was stored in the go-down of 
the Company. He went himself with Emma to 
inspect it, and obtain her testimony as to 
its being intact. He then sealed up each box 
and case with his own hand, and having caused 
the name to be obliterated, attached labels, on 
which was written, ' The property of Guy 
Arnold, Esq., merchant, Yokohama, Japan. To 
be retained in the Company's go-down until 
claimed by the owner.' 
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This operation caused no little comment 
among the Company's servants, and the new set 
of passcnjjcrs among whom the Urqharts found 
themselves ; a few of whom were loitering 
about the go-down when it was performed, and 
afterwards circulated the information. Their 
romantic story soon became generally known 
throughout the vessel. Some of the passengers 
sympathised with them, others denounced their 
conduct as abominable. But they remained 
alike indifferent to both praise and blame, and 
kept themselves entirely aloof from everybody. 

Emma's tongue, however, could not be tied ; 
and she commented freely, when out of their 
presence, on the grand mistake her mistress had 
made in jilting a charming man who, according 
to her, was * rolling in money,* for an ill-tempered 
boy who had to be kept by his father. How 
the girl had picked up this information as to 
the pecuniary position of young Urqhart, it is 
impossible to tell. How do servants generally 
pick up things } And they are usually pretty 
well posted in the affairs of their superiors. 
Emma underwent terrible tortures while Francis 
was sealing up and stowing away her mistress's 
trunks. She could look on with comparative 
composure while Guy was laid on the shelf; 
but when it came to disposing of the properties, 
it was too much for her feelings, as a lady s- 
maid and a woman. She sighed so heavily, and 
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looked so very near crying, that Francis thought 
she was ill. 

* What's the matter ? Don't you feel well ?' 
he asked. 

* Yes, Tm well enough, sir,' she said. ' But 
oh them lovely dresses, and them gorjus jules !' 

* Well, what's the matter with them ?' 

* Oh, sir ! Cant you let her keep 'em ? It's 
a fearful sacrifice, and such a dreadful waste of 
money !' 

* Girl,' he said, with a quiet contempt, * learn 
not to interfere in matters which don't con- 
cern you, and which you cannot possibly under- 
stand.' 

'Girl, indeed!' thought she. * I'm years 
older than him, if he only knew it.' 

But Emma, in hiring herself to Miss Ord, 
had taken the liberty of going back a few years 
in her age. 

It is a great thing in Milly's favour, that in 
renouncing Arnold, she did not once dwell on 
the sacrifice of all the beautiful clothes and 
jewels he had given her. If she ever bestowed 
a passing thought on the subject of her lost 
treasures, it was only prompted by some 
momentary inconvenience arising from the want 
of some article in her now limited wardrobe. 

It was upon Emma that the full weight of 
the sacrifice had fallen, but she was forced to 
bewail her wrongs in secret ; for the first tivcv^ 
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she had dared to broach the subject to her 
mistress, the latter had * almost jumped down 
her throat/ as she said, when relating the oc- 
currence to the second officer, between whom 
and herself had quickly sprung up a grand 
flirtation, which soon consoled her for the loss 
of the head-steward of the Candiay with whom 
she had exchanged photographs, and whom she 
had presented with a lock of her hair, cut, how- 
ever, from a curl which she had bought cheap 
at Truefits', where she had taken lessons in 
hair-dressing. 

* For,* she said to herself, * if I go giving 
away pieces of my own hair to all the fellows, 
I shall soon have none left !' 

As * the fellows * were not aware of this 
prudent arrangement, however, they were quite 
satisfied with their * pieces,' which they kept 
religiously among their old letters and valentines, 
and other odds and ends of a like nature ; all 
memorials of episodes more or less tender and 
romantic, and which were passed in review 
nearly every Sunday, the day usually dedicated 
by seafaring men to such occupation, which, 
among them, goes by the name of ' sailor*s 
pleasure/ 

On arriving at Hong Kong, Francis was 
greatly relieved at finding that, instead of coming 
off in person to receive him, his father had com- 
missioned the compradore to bring him ashore. 
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He had dreaded the first meeting with the old 
man more than he cared to confess to his bride, 
whom he now decided to leave on board until 
he had broken the intelligence of his marriage, 
and paved the way for her presentation. With 
this object in view, he went ashore alone, 
feeling painfully like a criminal going to his 
trial*. 

Noel Urqhart was staying at Govern- 
ment House, where he was always an honoured 
and welcome guest, whenever his professional 
duties permitted him to indulge in a trip to the 
colony. 

The appearance of this gentleman was ex- 
ceedingly striking, being remarkable for the 
extraordinary smallness and spareness of his 
person, which, however, was so exquisitely pro- 
portioned that it produced anything but an un- 
pleasing impression. His features were well- 
cut but severe ; and there was an expression 
of grave haughtiness in his small face which 
was all the more imposing, because you would 
not have expected to find it there. His iron- 
grey hair, which was singularly abundant for 
his age, was parted in the centre, and brushed 
down smoothly over each temple with much 
exactness. His manners were profoundly gentle 
and courteous ; yet his whole bearing was so 
intensely dignified, that you felt at once he was 
not a man to be trifled with. You fe\t> ^\^o> 
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that in him you had to deal with a most thorough 
and poh'shed gentleman. 

Yet, in spite of his habitual haughtiness and 
reserve, there was in his character a deep vein 
of dry and rather cynical humour which ren- 
dered him a most amusing companion. But 
underlying, or rather permeating, all these 
phases of his disposition, was an unmistakable 
bitterness that bespoke a deeply-rooted and 
incurable sorrow — the ever-present memory of 
some heavy disappointment. 

At a mature age he had married a lovely 
woman many years his junior ; and, whatever 
were the motives which led to this ill-assorted 
match, it proved a most unhappy one. After 
eighteen months of wedded life, passed princi- 
pally in China, the young wife returned to 
England with her infant son. 

Noel Urqhart never saw her again. 

Whatever might have been her faults, or the 
real cause of their ultimate separation — ill- 
health being the one alleged — it was evident 
that he never ceased to love her ; and that he 
had not intended their separation to be eternal, 
was proved by the fact that he was preparing 
to start for England, with a view of rejoining 
her, when he received the intelligence of her 
death. This happened when their child was 
about six years old. On hearing the sad news, 
which seemed to shock him very deeply, Mu 
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Urqhart gave orders for his trunks to be un- 
packed, cancelled his passage-ticket, and re- 
sumed his duties. And he never went to 
England till Francis had attained his seven- 
teenth year, when the father and son were 
introduced to each other as strangers. They 
returned to the East together. They had seen 
and known so little of each other, that they 
were more like friends and comrades than 
parent and child ; and it seemed almost a 
marvel how, on such a short acquaintance, 
they could have grown so tenderly attached. 

Noel Urqhart sat alone, awaiting his son. 

On entering, Francis approached him quickly, 
and folding his strong arms tenderly about the 
spare form, kissed his forehead. 

* Welcome back, my boy,' said Mr. Urqhart, 
returning his caress ; * I am glad to see you 
looking strong and well again. Your stay in 
Europe has been a pleasant one, I hope.' 

* You have done your best to make it so,' re- 
sponded the young man, gratefully. * Tm afraid 
I got through a lot of money.' 

* There are still a few coppers left,' said his 
father, smiling. 

* And I shall perhaps need more than you 
imagine,' returned the son, approaching the 
dreaded subject that lay so heavy at his 
heart. 

* Why, what's in the wind now ? I sui^i^os^ 
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you want a new gun, or another horse, or a set 
of ebony furniture ?' 

* Father,' commenced Francis, solemnly, 'pre- 
pare yourself for a surprise. I am married !* 

The old man did not move a muscle. He 
regarded his son with a stony look which in- 
dicated nothing, as he said calmly : 

* Who is she ?' 

* Nobody,* was the laconic answer. 

* You have not made a fool of yourself, I 
hope. You have not been gulled into marry- 
ing some person who will disgrace our name 
— whom we shall be ashamed of? Don't tell 
me that you have done this, Francis !' 

' My wife has neither rank, money, position, 
friends, nor influence ; all of which you desired 
for me. But she has youth, beauty, talent, 
education, and good-breeding ; qualities which 
also find favour in your sight. She is a person 
you can present with pride to anyone in the 
most exalted society. But above all, father, 
she loves me, and will make me happy.* 

* I thought the same when I married your 
poor mother,' murmured the old man sadly, 
pressing his thin hand for a moment to his 
brow. * Sit down and tell me all about this 
matter,' he added, indicating a seat beside him. 

And Francis related the whole story. 
Naturally the fact which most pained and 
disgusted Mr. Urqhart was the broken fisuth 
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with Guy Arnold. He could have forgiven 
Milly her poverty and obscurity far more readily 
than her cruel desertion of the man who had so 
trusted her ; and he said so. 

* But I tempted her sorely, father ; and re- 
member our position/ pleaded Francis, humbly. 

* It will be the talk of all China and Japan/ 
cried Noel Urqhart, suddenly getting up, and 
pacing angrily up and down the room. His 
son watched him in anxious silence. * I who 
so loathe scandal, to have my name coupled 
with such a disgraceful transaction !' went on 
the old man. *To have to kaow-taow to 
Arnold too, as I must do, of course. Some 
kind of explanation and apology must be sent 
to the man, and it is / who will have to do the 
dirty work, I suppose. It's to be hoped he 
didn't care much for the jade !' 

Francis s pale face flushed a deep crimson at 
hearing this epithet applied to his young wife, 
and his voice trembled as he said : 

' Father, you must not speak in that way of 
her. Remember she bears your name. An 
insult to her is an insult to yourself.' 

The old man paused in front of his son, and 
looking hard at him with his cold, grey-blue 
eyes, said : 

' I thought you were a different kind of 
man/ 

* You thought I was a being without natural 
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human instincts, perhaps ?* retorted the youth, 
bitterly. 

* No ; but I did fancy you capable of more 
self-controV was the cold reply. 'You have 
acted like a madman — or a silly child. Sup- 
pose Arnold brings a case of breach of promise 
against the girl } A fine scandal it will create! 
and a fine drain it will make upon our purse T 

* He is not the kind of man to do such a 
thing, judging from what I have heard of his 
character. He would be the last person, I 
should think, who would seek to give the affair 
such painful notoriety.* 

* You mean that he is far too good and noble 
of disposition to do it ? You don't deserve such 
forbearance. If he wished to shoot you, I, 
your own father, should say you deserved it. A 
more abominably selfish and dishonourable 
action I have seldom heard of among educated 
people.' 

* For God's sake, don't be so hard on me, 
father! If it hadn't been for the accident of 
losing the steamer, all would have been different. 
Milly would have obtained a release from her 
engagement before marrying me. But under 
the circumstances, I thought I was acting for 
the best to marry her at once.' 

* And why on earth didn't you marry and 
have done with it, while you were about it? 
not come here, as you have, to be a laughing- 
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stock to the colony ! You have acted like a 
couple of fools/ 

* Milly said she should not feel satisfied with 
only a private marriage/ 

' She thought it better to be tied in a double 
knot, did she?' said Mr. Urqhart, jeeringly. 

Francis did not answer, and remained with 
his eyes fixed moodily on the floor, while the 
old man continued his promenade up and down 
the room, evidently a prey to the most irritating 
and conflicting emotions. By degrees his face 
cleared a little, and finally there came over it 
the look of resignation peculiar to one who has 
arrived, through a trying ordeal, at the conclu- 
sion that * what can't be cured, must be endured.* 
Suddenly he planted himself in front of his son, 
through whose dark eyelashes he caught the 
glimmer of unshed tears, which the young man 
was struggling vainly to repress. 

* Well, I suppose it's of no use kicking against 
the pricks,' he grumbled, very ungraciously. 
* You've got the girl, and we must keep her ; and 
keep her well too, that she may not be able to 
throw it in your teeth that she has made such 
sacrifices for you. But after all,' added Noel 
Urqhart, proudly, * if she is a woman of sense, 
she will not think she has made such a poor 
exchange. The Queen's buttons are not a bad 
substitute for Mexican dollars.' 

* I should have liked to hear you speak o^ Vv^t 

VOL. I. Q 
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in a more gracious manner/ said Francis, dis- 
contentedly. ' But I will let her fight her own 
battle with you/ 

* I never make war against women, as you 
ought to know,' returned his father. * Besides, 
I have said my say, and there the matter drops. 
It is her heartless treachery to poor Arnold that 
I find so difficult to swallow. But I shall not 
reproach her with it. I only hope it may never 
come home to you !' 

* Oh, father ! for God's sake don't talk like 
that. Your words sound like a prophecy. 
Forgive me father, and bless me.' 

And prompted by an unwonted emotion, the 
young man flung himself at his father's feet. 

Noel Urqhart was moved. He laid his small 
white hand gently on the curly, golden head, 
and his lips moved silently, while his eyes grew 
moist, as he remembered another golden-haired 
being with whose bright curls he had loved to 
play a score of years before. 

* We two are alone in the world,' he said 
mournfully, as Francis rose and stood before 
him. * We are the last of our race. I should 
be sorry for the old stock to die out. I wished 
you to marry, and perhaps you have done well 
in consulting your own taste ; though naturally 
I could have wished you to marry under very 
different circumstances, and in a more rational 
manner. But never mind now ; and never mind 
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the money and the position, provided she make 
you a good wife. My sole remaining joy on 
earth is to see you happy. And I should like to 
hold a son of yours in my arms, Francis, if it 
were only for five minutes. Then I could turn 
my face to the wall and die in peace.* 

Francis pressed his father s hand in silence ; 
his heart was too full for speech ; and he walked 
away to a window and looked out on the neat 
garden of Government House, on which the 
bright but here not burning sun was shining 
pleasantly. 1 1 was toward the end of N ovember, 
and at Hong Kong the weather was getting 
cold. 

'Where have you left her i^* asked Mr. 
Urqhart, abruptly. 

* On board,' said Francis, turning round. 

* Poor child ! Go at once and bring her 
ashore. But not here for the present. She 
must have some decent clothing before we 
present her to Lady Masefield. I will go and 
ask Mrs. Austin to receive her for a few days. 
You can go to East Point. We're full up here ; 
and Davison has sent me a most pressing 
invitation for you. Til order the chairs at once, 
and tell them to have a boat ready.' 

An hour later Milly found herself face to 
face with her bridegroom's father. Her hostess, 
a most genial, kind-hearted woman, led her 
by the hand to the drawing-room door, tK^tv^ 
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whispering a few words of encouragement in 
the girl's ear, gently pushed her in. Milly 
bowed without seeing whom she was bowing 
to ; for her eyes remained fixed on the floor in 
deep confusion. A figure approached and took 
her hand, when she ventured to look up. 

* Come here to the light,* said Noel Urqhart, 

* and let me look at you.' 

She thought it a strange welcome ; but she 
allowed herself to be drawn to the window with- 
out resistance ; and in the full, strong light of 
day looked fearlessly in the old man's face. 

He gazed at her for a long time in silence ; 
and she bore the scrutiny unflinchingly. 

* You will do,' he said at length, with a smile 
flickering about the corners of his mouth. 

* What do you think of me 7 

* I think you will do too,' replied Milly 
naively. 

The old man had nearly laughed outright, 
but his aspect once more became sufficiently 
stern, as he placed her on a sofa, and seated 
himself by her side. 

* 1 1 is my duty to tell you that you two young 
people have done a remarkably foolish thing for 
yourselves ; but more especially ^^^.' 

* Why especially me ?' 

* Firstly, because you have given up a very 
rich man, who could have kept you like a princess, 
for a boy in receipt of the noble salary of two 
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hundred pounds per annum. Why, you will 
have to live on curry and rice, and dress in grey 
shirtings and fustians/ 

* No, we shall not. I feel sure you will not 
let us.* 

* That remains to be seen. Secondly, my 
hopeful offspring has what some people mildly 
call a queer temper; but which I, who am in 
the habit of calling things by their right names, 
say is a devilish nasty temper. He has a liver, 
you must know ; a liver which makes itself felt 
at times. I should never recommend any woman 
to marry a man with a liver.' 

* And thirdly ?' said the girl, laughing at his 
quaintness. 

* Thirdly, he has a hobby. Next to a liver, 
a married woman's greatest trial is a hobby.' 

* And what is Francis hobby ?' 

* The Service. He adores the Service !' 

* He also adores me' 

' Granted ; but he \i^sgot you, while there are 
many desirable things still to be attained in his 
profession. ** Things won are done," you know ; 
"joy's soul is in the winning." My son is 
extremely ambitious. His ambition will be 
your rival. Do you think you shall be able to 
tolerate this rival ?' 

Noel Urqhart had changed his jesting tone 
for one of tender earnestness. Tears sprang to 
Milly's eyes, as she faltered : 
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* Oh, sir, you frighten me. Have pity. I 
love him so dearly.' 

She covered her face with her hands, and the 
old man saw some crystal drops filter through 
her pretty fingers. 

* Poor child — poor child !' he muttered feel- 
ingly. Then laying his hand on her arm, he 
added, * I am sorry to have roused unpleasant 
ideas in your mind ; but I wound in order that 
I may heal, or rather that I may arm you against 
future trials. It is much better that you should 
know at once all you may have to contend 
against, while you are near one who can advise 
and fortify you. And when you are far away, 
you two young things by yourselves, in a strange 
land, you will recall the words of old Noel 
Urqiiart, and they may stand you in good 
stead.' 

She dried her eyes, and looking calmly in his 
face, prepared to listen. 

* I do not mean for a moment to insinuate 
that Francis will not continue to love you. 
Heaven forbid that my words should inspire you 
with that impression. But in all men, sooner or 
later, passion calms down into affection, and in 
a man of my son's temperament this change 
will perhaps take place sooner than in others. 
Many women cannot bear this change with 
fortitude. They unwisely regard it as a sign of 
diminished love, whereas it is but the natural 
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transmutation of love's more material and grosser 
element to one of a more refined and exalted 
character. Such women are exacting enough 
to contend that a husband should always remain 
a lover, and tenaciously insist on the continuance 
of all those services, and compliments, and 
frequent caresses which were lavished upon 
them in the honeymoon. Women hold out for 
this sort of thing much longer than men, for the 
simple reason that, as a rule, they have little 
else to think about ; while men have their 
occupations, studies, ambitions. 

* " Man's love is of man's life a thing apart ; 
'Tis woman's whole existence." 

$0 Byron tells us, and I suppose he knew 
something about it. But do you imagine that 
a husband loves his wife less tenderly because 
he does not fly across a crowded room, rudely 
scattering other people, to pick up her handker- 
chief or put on her shawl ? Do you fancy his 
heart must have grown cold because, when he 
comes home, tired and fagged from his work, 
he drops into a chair without first kissing her "i 
And yet upon such slight foundation as this, 
women have been foolish enough to ground 
doubts, lamentations, and suspicions which have 
led to the total destruction of their wedded 
happiness. The man's love may be less ex- 
pansive, less demonstrative, but it is there; and 
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properly and judiciously cultivated, will continue 
to flourish.' 

' And yet/ argued Milly, * it is generally by 
such little attentions as those you quote that a 
woman s heart is first won. 

* True ; but surely they are not absolutely 
necessary in order to retain it ! A wife should 
have higher aims for her husband than that of 
making him carry about work-baskets and foot- 
stools. An uxorious husband is to me a loath- 
some spectacle. Due respect and attention, 
and a fair share of waiting upon, are what 
every woman has a right to expect. But she 
has not the right to exact from her husband the 
homage of a slave/ 

* Judging from my own experience at the 
present moment/ said Milly, * I fancy it would 
be easier for Francis to make a slave of me 
than I of him.' 

* Yes ; but perhaps you would only stoop to 
conquer,' said the cute old man. * But in order 
to be reasonably happy — not always up in the 
clouds, you understand, but rationally contented 
— it is not necessary that either party should be 
a slave. You must always bear in mind the 
fact I have tried to impress upon you, that, 
whereas you, as a woman, will have an infinity 
of time for billing and cooing, and all that sort 
of thing, your husband will necessarily be oc- 
cupied in many pursuits of a widely different 
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nature. He will love you, but he will not be 
always telling you so, as I suppose he does 
now ; neither will he be always at your side 
in your walks, rides and drives, and such like. 
Now, what will you do through all the long 
hours in which you will be left to yourself ?* 

* I shall work, and read, and sing, and play ; 
I shall garden, if there is a garden — in fact, I 
shall do what other women do under the same 
circumstances.' 

* What some other women do — not all. Most 
of them, especially in the East, do nothing of 
the kind. They either dawdle away their time 
talking scandal and nonsense with their own 
sex, or flirting with the other. Try not to 
imitate them, my dear. Don't go scouring the 
country on horseback with other men, while 
your husband is studying or engaged in the 
duties of his office. There are always plenty 
of loafers about ready to pounce on a young 
married woman, and ingratiate themselves into 
her good opinion by rendering her services 
which her hard-working husband has not leisure 
to do. Such men are the pest of life. Don't 
encourage them. When, some fine morning, a 
great he-creature lounges into your drawing- 
room, in office-hours, folds up limply on an 
easy-chair, and begins smashing mosquitoes on 
the back of his idle hands, set him down as a 
loafer, and tell him that if he wants to see 
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Francis, he'll find him at his work. Have a 
regular reception-day. Don't have people drop- 
ping in on you at all times and seasons. It is the 
only way to avoid these tHe-a-tHes, which are 
so injurious to a young woman's reputation.' 

Milly began to think it must be rather hard 
to be the wife of a man in her Majesty's Service; 
and caught herself wondering if it would have 
been the same story with her discarded dollar- 
grinder. 

One thing she felt perfectly sure of, which 
was that he would have carried about her work- 
baskets and foot-stools all his life. But would 
she have loved him the better for it } She did 
not trouble herself to solve the question ; for 
she adored another. 

Noel Urqhart, observing her thoughtful face, 
began to think that, for the present at least, he 
had preached enough. 

* You will set me down for a very tedious old 
fellow,' he said. 

* No, indeed I shall not!' cried the girl, eagerly. 

* I feel that all you say is most true and just, 
and I hope that I shall be able to follow your 
counsels.' 

* Ah, you are not positive — you only hope ?' 
Then, noticing a mortified look come over her 
countenance, he added, hastily and kindly : 

* There, there ! I was only joking. I am a 
queer old fellow. Now, I am not going to 
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lecture you any more. I am going to do some- 
thing else that will please you immensely. Run 
and put on your things, as you women call 
them, and we'll go shopping.' 

Mr. Urqhart rose, and Milly followed his 
example. 

Milly found Francis in their hostess's boudoir, 
impatienriy awaiting her. He did not ask her 
then to detail the interview with his parent, 
contenting himself with knowing that the old 
man was reconciled to his choice. 

Later in the day, however, when Noel Urq- 
hart had returned to Government House, and 
the young couple were awaiting the summons 
to dinner, Francis requested his bride to relate 
the conversation which had taken place between 
her and his father. She did so truthfully, but 
very unwillingly, and with many interruptions. 
Her bridegroom listened with a brooding frown, 
which her soft lips and fingers found it difficult 
to smooth away. 

' Well, he has done his best to terrify you !' 
he exclaimed savagely, when she had finished. 
*You must think me a perfect ogre. Do you 
not shiver at the idea of taking me for your 
husband ?' 

She flung her arms round him, crying pas- 
sionately : 

* I count the minutes !' 

The frown was quite dispersed this tvrcv^. 
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* Are you pleased with the wedding-dress that 
we have ordered, my pet ?' he asked. 

' I am enraptured. It will be magnificent. 
Your father is very liberal.' 

* He is going to give you my poor mother's 
jewels/ 

* He is too kind. I do not deserve so much 
kindness.' 

* How far off next Saturday seems !' 

* Only seven days, dearest' 

* It will seem seven weeks to me, little one !' 
A * boy ' appeared on the threshold • to an- 
nounce dinner. All the house-servants in China 
are called * Boys/ you must know (if you don't 
know already), be they lads of fifteen or men 
of fifty. I have known some old boys of 
seventy. 




CHAPTER X. 

A CRUEL BLOW FOR GUY. 

^HE house which Guy Arnold had pre- 
pared for the reception of his bride 
was a large and handsome bungalow, 
standing in well-kept and tastefully disposed 
grounds, on some lovely heights exclusively 
devoted to the private houses of foreign 
residents. 

The interior of the building was in keep- 
ing with the exterior ; the furniture, which 
had been procured from England, was rich, 
and arranged with a harmony that did infinite 
credit to the good taste of the owner. Down 
to the minutest detail, the graceful home in 
which Guy anticipated shortly to enshrine his 
beloved wife, was all that the most fastidious 
and exacting woman could require ; and it will 
be easily understood that, in such a distant 
country, this perfection had been accomplished 
at an enormous cost. 
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It had been arranged that Milly was to re- 
main with the Atkinsons until her marriage, 
which was to take place as soon after her arrival 
as possible. 

Guy grew very nervous and impatient as the 
day drew nigh on which the mail was due. His 
favourite occupation was to walk from room to 
room of the bungalow and contemplate the ob- 
jects especially assigned to the use of the 
expected bride. He would open the dainty 
work-table, turn over with reverent and careful 
touch the pretty and costly fittings, and wonder 
simply if she would find them to her taste. He 
would gaze on the tiny gold and jewelled 
thimble destined to shield her finger, and as he 
thought how soon he would hold that little hand 
in his, with right to kiss and clasp it as he 
pleased, his eyes grew moist, and his warm, 
loving, simple heart heaved with an inexpres- 
sible longing to pour out its store of tenderness 
and devotion on the being he so idolized. He 
could have embraced the very cushions on 
which she was to rest her feet, the chairs on 
which she was to sit ! 

* Oh, oh, Emily !' he said, as he watched 
the moon rise one night from behind a chain of 
mountains, ^ to-morrow at this hour, if all goes 
well, I shall have you by my side. What 
happiness ! It is too much. Oh, Thou who 
hast granted me this joy ! forgive me if I prize 
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it too highly — if I am too apt to overlook the 
Giver in my worship of the gift \ 

It was the night before the arrival of the 
mail steamer, and from the first peep of dawn, 
Guy was on the look-out for that dark cloud on 
the horizon which would herald her approach, 
although he knew she was not expected till 
about midday. 

At last the welcome sign in the heavens 
made its appearance, and in due time the vessel 
entered the harbour. Foremost among the 
numerous boats which had put forth to meet 
her, was the new house-boat of the expectant 
bridegroom, the boatmen clad in picturesque 
dresses, and a silken flag floating at the 
stern. Every ship in harbour was * dressed,* 
and flags hoisted from nearly every building 
in the European settlement. So much was 
Guy respected and loved by the community, 
that it could not do enough to show him honour 
on this momentous occasion. The fetes in 
course of preparation for him and his be- 
trothed had been the subject of several public 
meetings, and a reception had been arranged 
for her that might have gratified a royal 
princess. 

From the moment of leaving the hatoba 
(landing-stage) till his boat laid-to under the 
vessel's side, Guy had strained his eyes, now 
with the glasses and then without, to distinguish 
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Milly among the small group of passengers 
gathered on the poop. He made out the form 
and features of little Mrs. Atkinson, but in vain 
his eager gaze sought the stately young figure 
of his bride. At first he felt alarmed, sur- 
prised, dismayed ; then the thought occurred to 
him : 

*She is below in her cabin. Dear child! 
naturally she also is nervous and agitated at the 
idea of this meeting, and is too timid to come 
up. And it is better that we do not meet 
before all those people. My darling is more 
thoughtful than I . She has done welk to stay 
below.* 

And with a wildly-fluttering heart, but with 
renewed hope and courage, he ran up the com- 
panion, and made his way to Mrs. Atkinson, 
too excited to observe the commiserating looks 
and whispers of which he was the object. 

Mrs. Atkinson was pale and trembling. On 
noticing this, his heart seemed suddenly to 
suspend its pulsations, and a terrible emotion 
convulsed his frame. 

' Mrs. Atkinson — what is the matter? Where 
is she ?' he gasped, mechanically taking the 
lady's hand. 

' Oh, Mr. Arnold ; how can I tell you ?' she 
said, excitedly. 

* Merciful God ! she is ill ! — she is ?' 

He could not finish the dreadful question. 
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* No, no/ returned Mrs. Atkinson, wiping 
her eyes. *We hope she is safe and well, 

but Oh, Guy ! I am so sorry, so very sorry 

for you, my poor fellow \ 

' For pity's sake tell me what has happened,* 
entreated Guy, impatiently. * Do not keep me 
in suspense.' 

* She was left behind at Galle.' 

* How ? — missed the steamer ?^ 
' Yes.' 

* My poor girl ! But thank God it is no 
worse. I feared — oh, Mrs. Atkinson ! I feared 
my darling was ill — or dead. How did it 
happen ? Were you not together on shore ? 

' I could not go ashore. My little Arthur 
was very poorly, and I was compelled to go 
straight on board the Ottawa with him. Miss 
Ord landed in company with two other ladies 
— Mrs. and Miss Marshall ; you know them 
by report, I dare say. They returned on 
board without her, as it appeared she wished to 
remain on shore to dinner, and they had ar- 
ranged to dine on board. You can imagine my 
anxiety when the time came for weighing anchor 
and she had not appeared. At my earnest 
request, the captain delayed the steamer about 
half an hour, for there was another passenger 
missing also. Finally, however, he declared 
that he dared not wait longer, and at the last 
moment Miss Ord's maid was put itvlo ^ \io^V 
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with a few necessaries for her mistress, and we 
got under weigh/ 

* Who was the other passenger left behind ?' 

* Mr. Francis Urqhart, of the Consular 
Service/ said the little woman, colouring. . 

' I have heard of him/ said Guy, without 
observing her confusion. * A very austere kind 
of young fellow, is he not ? Not very agree- 
able ?' 

* Not generally,* rejoined Mrs. Atkinson, 
constrainedly, as she reflected that to one 
person, at least, the austere young man had 
contrived to make himself even too agreeable. 

But on this point she maintained a laudable 
silence. It will be seen that she was no mis- 
chief-maker, no lover of scandal ; and she had 
determined that Guy should learn nothing from 
her lips to Milly*s discredit. Come what might 
of the latter's intimacy with Francis Urqhart, 
she would not be the first to open Arnold's eyes 
to the sad truth. 

Fortunately for his temporary peace of mind, 
no one among the passengers had seen the 
young couple start on their boating excursion ; 
therefore they could not alarm him with the 
idea that his betrothed might have perished in 
the storm. Nor did he dwell with any anxiety 
or suspicion on the fact of Francis having been 
left behind as well : to him it was a mere coin- 
cidence : the idea of Milly having broken faith 
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with him under any circumstances, or for any 
living being, never could have occurred to a 
mind so pure, so honest, and so guileless as 
his. 

The thought which did suggest itself, and 
which Mrs. Atkinson was too kind to contradict, 
was that the girl had been induced to join some 
of the Calcutta passengers — who had longer 
time on shore in consequence of their steamer 
leaving later — in some excursion or other, which 
had occupied more time than she had been led 
to anticipate. Among the few passengers who 
had come on as far as Japan were two or three 
who had observed the intimacy which had 
existed between Miss Ord and Mr. Urqhart, 
but to their credit be it mentioned that not one 
vouchsafed a word on the subject. 

* It is a heavy disappointment to me,* said 
poor Guy, sighing ; f but thank heaven it is no 
worse. I feared some calamity had happened. 
A fortnight's delay and much inconvenience for 
niy careless pet, and for me the misery of 
waiting for her those two long weeks, is trouble 
enough, but not irremediable.' 

And consoling himself thus, yet feeling his 
disappointment very keenly, the poor fellow 
prepared to return to his usual occupations ; and 
the day which was to have been one of happy 
leisure and rejoicing, was devoted to more than 
ordinary toil, by which he vainly slto\e. \.o 
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deaden the sense of loneliness and oppression 
which had taken possession of him. The long 
fifteen days passed at last, and for the second 
time the deceived man joyfully made his careful 
preparations for the bride who was not to come. 
Again the settlement and harbour were in gala 
dress, and the small community on the tip-toe 
of eager expectancy to welcome the future wife 
of their respected colleague. 

Again, as the vessel steamed slowly into port, 
Guy vainly scanned her deck for a glimpse of 
the graceful, familiar form ; but satisfied that 
this time she was indeed awaiting him below, 
he sprang on board with a light heart, and 
looked round for some one who could direct him 
to her cabin. A hand was laid on his arm. It 
belonged to a young man who was one of his 
most intimate friends, who had returned from a 
business expedition to Shanghai. 

* Ah, it's you, Frank, is it ?* he cried plea- 
santly, and warmly shaking the young mans 
hand. * Chin, chin, old fellow. So glad to see 
you back. You ve arrived at a happy moment 
for me — in time to be present at my wedding. 
You can tell me where to find her, of course ? 
Show me her cabin, there's a good boy.' 

* Guy, come into the captain s cabin a minute,' 
said his friend, in a choked voice, and trembling 
with agitation. 

Guy started, grew white, and stared at him 
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in dumb amazement ; then in perfect silence 
allowed himself to be drawn into the cosy deck- 
cabin. 

What passed behind those closed jalousies 
I will not detail. There are some scenes in 
this life so supremely terrible, that one's sense 
of delicacy shrinks from publishing them, as if 
the doing so would be almost sacrilege. After 
some minutes Guy's friend appeared at the 
door, pale as a corpse, and despatched a steward 
for the doctor. 

Half an hour later, a seemingly dying man 
was carried carefully and silently forth, and laid 
on the cushions of his gaily painted boat to be 
conveyed back to shore, stricken down in the 
full vigour of his manly strength by the white 
hand of a woman — a woman whom he tenderly 
loved ! 





CHAPTER XI. 

IN A DOUBLE KNOT. 

cjN the 2nd inst, at the Protestant 
Church, Hong Kong, Francis 
Urqhart, Esq., Consular Service, 
Japan, to Emily, only surviving child of the 
late Osborne Ord, Esq., formerly of Man- 
chester, England, and later of Chicago, U.S. 

' This marrij^e has created a great sensation 
in the colony, not only on account of the mag- 
nificence of the ceremony and the beauty of the 
bride, but also for the romantic circumstances 
connected with the union, on which, however, 
from motives of delicacy and respect, we refrain 
from enlarging. The young and lovely bride 
was attired in a dress of white satin, richly 
trimmed with Brussels lace, and a Brussels 
lace veil ; her ornaments were a necklace, ear- 
rings, and bracelets of crushed pearls of great 
value, the gift of the bridegroom's father, Mr. 
Noel UrqharL Six young ladies of the colony 
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attended as bridesmaids, dressed in novel and 
elegant toilets of white cashmere and crimson 
satin, and white hats decorated with crimson 
feathers. Sir Robert and Lady Masefield, at 
whose hospitable residence the bride had been 
a guest for some days previous to the marriage, 
honoured the ceremony with their presence ; 
her amiable ladyship appearing more resplendent 
and fascinating than ever in a magnificent 
costume of royal blue velvet trimmed with 
chinchilla fur. 

* Sir Robert gave away the bride. After the 
nuptials, an elegant breakfast was served at 
Government House. The young couple left 
by the afternoon boat for the residence of Mr. 
Noel Urqhart, where they purpose passing the 
interval before the arrival of the next outward 
mail steamer, by which they will proceed to 
Shanghai, and thence probably by H.M.S. 
Osprey to Hakodadi, to which port Mr. Francis 
Urqhart is appointed.' 

Such, with variations, was in substance the 
account which appeared in the colonial and 
Shanghai newspapers relative to the marriage 
of Francis and Milly. Those of Japan, out of 
regard for the outraged feelings of poor Guy, 
maintained utter silence on the subject, though 
the editors would fain have vented their in- 
dignation and wrath against the Urqharts vw 
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columns of abusive reproof. The sympathy of 
the Hong-Kongites was now almost universally 
in their favour ; though Noel Urqhart, with all 
his astuteness and diplomacy, had found it 
rather difficult to win over the governor and 
his wife to view the matter from a lenient point 
of view, they being at first disposed to condemn 
the young people's conduct as * shabby and in 
bad taste/ But Milly, who won all hearts by 
her beauty and peculiar powers of fascination, 
soon carried everything before her, and con- 
verted Sir Robert and his kind-hearted lady 
into her firm allies. 

The heads of the colony enlisted in her 
favour, the rest was easy. Seeing her taken 
by the hand by these great stars, the lesser 
lights soon gathered round her, and vied with 
each other in lavishing upon her their homage 
and attentions. Even the handmaid, Emma, 
was satisfied with the turn affairs had taken, 
and began to think that perhaps her mistress 
had chosen for the best after all. The second 
wedding outfit, it was true, was not so abundant 
or so handsome as the first, although it had 
cost nearly double ; for the modest Hong 
Kong shopkeepers only content themselves 
with cent, per cent, profit on their goods ; and, as 
it is not every day they have to furnish a bridal 
trousseau, they naturally made the most of the 
opportunity. But what went farthest towards 
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propitiating the lady's-maid, were the handsome 
jewels with which Noel Urqhart presented his 
daughter-in-law. 

* After all/ reflected the young woman, * Mr. 
Arnold is only in trade, and these Urqharts are 
big guns, it seems. Lady Masefield's maid 
says there's a grand title or something in the 
family, and that her missis says that my missis 
might be a countess or something some day. 
That's why she cottons to her so, I suppose. 
The old un's a rum little chap ; but he's a real 
gentleman, what there is of him ; one could tell 
that with half an eye.' 

The following letter was written by Noel 
Urqhart to Guy Arnold some days previous to 
the marriage : 

' Dear Mr. Arnold, 

* I would beg you to believe that, though 
we are personally unacquainted, I most deeply 
and sincerely regret the event which necessitates 
my writing to you. It appears that a lady to 
wliom you were engaged, and who was on her 
way out to join you, during the voyage trans- 
ferred her preference to my son. 

'Circumstances arose to favour and strengthen 
their attachment, and being accidentally left 
together at Galle, they went through the form 
of a private marriage. Had this ceremony not 
taken place, I assure you that I should have 
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used my best endeavours as a man, and my 
authority as a father, to prevent the infringe- 
ment of your rights. I entirely disapprove of 
my son's conduct in the affair ; and any steps 
you might see fit to take in order to clear your- 
self from the slight put upon you, I should con- 
sider perfectly justifiable. At the same time, 
pardon me if I permit myself, in this painful 
crisis, to suggest that the lady's acceptance of 
another is a proof that her affection for your- 
self was scarcely of a nature to secure your 
happiness. She had evidently mistaken her 
own sentiments. I am persuaded, however,, 
that she would have sought a more honourable 
way out of her difficulty, had not circumstances 
so strongly combined to force upon her the 
alternative she has adopted. 

* I will not presume to condole with you in 
so grave a misfortune, further than to repeat 
how truly and bitterly I deplore the fact of its 
having been brought upon you by one so near 
and dear to me as my own and only son. 

* I am bowed down with sorrow and shame, 
as, for the first time in my long life, I subscribe 
to such a humiliating epistle as this, the name 
of 

' Noel Urqhart.' 

In this letter was enclosed the following from 
Milly herself: 
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* I do not ask you to forgive me. I am not 
silly or childish enough to think that you could. 
Neither do I write to defend my conduct ; for 
" none could deem harshlier of me than I 
deem." I only humbly entreat you to credit 
the assertion of Mr. Noel Urqhart, that, in 
contracting another engagement before obtain- 
ing a release from the first, I was influenced 
by the force of circumstances which seemed to 
me irresistible. I had intended to act quite 
differently : I had proposed confessing all to 
you, and throwing myself upon your mercy and 
forbearance. This determination, however, was 
over-ruled by accident. Oh, Mr. Arnold ! I 
have unintentionally done you a great wrong 
in not understanding my own feelings ; but I 
should have done you a far greater had I 
allowed you to marry me after my eyes were 
opened. Heaven grant that your true and 
noble heart may find a worthier object than 
myself for its treasure of affection ! 

* God bless you, Mr. Arnold, for all your 
kindness to me, and help you to forget that it 
was lavished on such an undeserving being as 

* Emily Ord.' 

These letters were not read by him to whom 
they were addressed, for months after their 
transmission ; and then to Noel Urqhart came 
this brief and touching response : 
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* Dear Sir, 

* Thanks for your sympathy, in which I 
fully believe. I should have answered your 
letter sooner, had illness not prevented me. 
My reply can be given in few words, and will 
serve for her as well as yourself. 

' I did not love selfishly. Her happiness was 
my first and chief consideration. Could she have 
found it in me, it would have been for me a joy 
unspeakable. She has found it elsewhere. For 
hinting at a possibility of my wishing to indulge 
in the low and sinful gratification of revenge, 
you merit my pardon, because you do not know 
my character. Enough that she loves him, that 
he is her husband, to render him even sacred 
in my eyes. In place of wishing him harm, I 
would lay down my life for him, because he is 
the object of her love ! 

'Guy Arnold.' 





CHAPTER XII. 

AMONG THE CELESTIALS. 

I'D place could have been better adapted 
to the requirements, or more in 
harmony with the romantic feelings 
of a young bride and bridegroom, than the old, 
half-ruined Chinese palace which formed the 
residence of Noel Urqhart. 

It was about four miles from the banks of 
the river, and to reach it you had a long jaunt 
through the close, crowded, tortuous streets, or 
rather alleys, of a densely-populated city, along 
which, if you went in the usual conveyance, 
a species of sedan-chair, your human horses 
threaded their way with marvellous ingenuity, 
but with a total disregard for the safety or con- 
venience of other passengers, whom they jostled, 
trampled on, and swore at, as only a Chinese 
cooly can. 

Milly, though charmed at the novelty of 
the scene, was somewhat alarmed at finding^ 
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herself being borne along at a rapid pace 
by four celestials through the ill-smelling 
labyrinths of this singular town ; and she con- 
tinually reconnoitred, through the back Venetians 
of her conveyance, to ascertain that her husband 
was following close in her wake. Two very 
handsome chairs had been sent for Francis 
and Milly, all covered with fine blue cloth, and 
decorated with silver, with mahogany-coloured 
poles and Venetians, and blue silk cushions and 
curtains. Each chair was carried by four 
coolies, two in front and two behind, dressed 
in white tunics, fastened round the waist with 
crimson scarves, and hats of plaited bamboo 
with crimson tassels. The vehicle assigned to 
the use of the lady's-maid was more simple, 
being merely painted, but the number of bearers 
and their liveries were the same. 

A well-dressed attendant accompanied on foot 
each chair. These individuals, who walked 
along fanning themselves, with their noses well 
in the air, were the very personification of 
Celestial arrogance and pride ; which declared 
itself even in the swagger of their preposterously 
long plaited tails, and the aspiring points of 
their boat-shaped shoes. 

They kicked and cuffed and pinched, without 
ceremony, the little Celestials who came to gaze 
at the * barbarians,' and impeded the progress 
of the procession ; and put aside with a firm 
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hand and lofty disdain their elders who seemed 
equally curious. The unearthly yells, the foul 
odours, the strange, harsh language, the loath- 
some objects encountered at every few paces, 
victims of horrible diseases, whose filthy rags 
left exposed their disgusting sores, rather 
frightened the lady, and wholly terrified the 
maid ; the male barbarian, being an old hand 
at it, took things coolly, his only anxiety being 
for the more delicate nerves of his bride, at 
whom he nodded and smiled reassuringly when- 
ever he caught a glimpse of her. Emma gave 
herself up for lost whenever some oily old 
Chinaman gazed at her very fixedly, and in- 
dulged in a succession of little shrieks every 
time her chair bumped against anything or any- 
body ; and if, in turning a corner, it playfully 
upset a stall, or carried away a roast sucking- 
pig, with which dainty morsels the streets were 
well garnished, she quite expected to be immo- 
lated on the spot by the irate proprietor. 

The speed and precision with which the 
coolies steered in and out among the swarming 
multitudes, running up and down steps here, 
and turning a sharp corner there, appeared to 
the unaccustomed eyes of Mrs. Urqhart little 
short of miraculous ; but their consummate in- 
difference to the feelings of their living freight, 
whom they tilted about, and swayed up and 
down, and tipped on one side, as if sh^ ^^x^ 
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a bale of silk, or a chest of tea, also appeared 
rather remarkable — more remarkable than 
pleasant. 

Milly felt quite sea-sick. However, she found 
herself laughing outright occasionally, as she 
watched the peculiar movements of her two- 
legged horses, who, with their tails neatly knotted 
up, so as not to dangle against their legs, plodded 
along so lustily. 

At length they reached the outskirts of the 
city; the crowd diminished, the streets widened, 
the atmosphere grew purer, and presently they 
were passing along a quiet lane between high 
walls, above which peeped wide -spreading 
branches, and on one side, boldly outlined 
against the clear sky, appeared the fantastic 
upper stories of a pagoda, whose lofty sum- 
mit was decorated, strangely enough, by a large 
misshapen tree. Before some ponderous gates, 
of the usual Chinese architecture, they stopped. 
The gates were opened by an elderly China- 
man, who made a profound obeisance to the 
bright vision of English beauty that flashed 
upon his feeble sight, and then proceeded to 
make a flowery speech to his master's son. 

The procession then passed along an avenue 
bordered with trees, and plants in huge vases, 
and terminating in another massive wall, per- 
forated by an enormous round hole which 
formed the entrance to a garden. Milly thought 
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it the funniest thing in gateways she had ever 
seen. 

Scattered about in fragments within this 
enclosure was the singular old tumble-down 
dwelling which Noel Urqhart chose to inhabit 
in preference to the handsome, well-built modern 
house which the Government had erected for 
him in a convenient and charming position near 
the river, on the land conceded by the Chinese 
authorities to foreigners. On this site stood 
also the buildings appropriated to Government 
offices, and the residences of the minor officials. 
Here there was quite a flourishing European 
settlement, from which were excluded, by well- 
guarded gates, all natives who had no business 
to enter ; and the filth and smells, and other 
nuisances of the celestial city, were kept at a 
respectful distance. But it must be presumed 
that Noel Urqhart did not so much object to 
these specialities, as he chose rather to under- 
take, nearly every day, the long, tedious, fatigu- 
ing transit to and fro between the Yamun and 
the office, to establishing himself among the 
other foreigners at'Sharmeen. In vain they 
represented to him that he exposed himself to 
all sorts of dangers, of violence, contagion, 
•etc., during his wearisome expeditions ; in vain 
they explained to him how much * more to his 
advantage, and how infinitely nicer it would be 
for him in every way to settle among iWrcv, vcv 
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their cosy circle of cheerful drawing-rooms and 
pretty women, and all the elements of social 
life, instead of brooding up there like an old 
crow, in that dismal haunt which was only 
fit to be inhabited by bats and cockroaches. 
He always listened to them, especially to the 
ladies, with the utmost attention, admitted the 
justice of their remarks, and the expediency 
of adopting their suggestions ; then, when they 
had quite done : 

' Boy, my chair !' he would say to his atten- 
dant, and went his usual way back to his old 
nook, softly smiling to himself over their little 
artifices to entice him thence. 

He revelled in the monastic quiet of his 
ancient abode, with all its old traditions and 
historical associations ; its crumbling walls and 
moss-grown walks ; its mysterious bamboo 
alleys, where on summer nights the fire-flies 
kept up such mad gambols among the graceful 
feathery plants ; he loved the silent roomy 
chambers, so spacious and airy, where the pale 
moonbeams played in a ghostly manner among 
huge beams, quaintly painted in once gaudy 
but now faded reds and blues, and greens and 
yellows ; he loved the birds and beasts and 
fishes which kept him company — aye, even the 
reptiles and insects ! He had pets of the 
strangest description ; he had a pet snake, and 
tvfo pet mice, and was on terms of the most 
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friendly intimacy with one big cockroach, who 
resided in a convenient hole in the wall just 
above his writing-table. He fed all these 
creatures with his own hand, and it was quite 
touching to see how well they all knew him, 
how fond they were of him, and what absolute 
power he had over them. His two domesticated 
mice used to come out to feed regularly every 
evening when the old man sat alone at dinner, 
and fearlessly munched their crumbs under the 
very noses of two sedate cats, who occupied 
places on each side of the masters chair. If 
the cats looked at them rather too earnestly they 
were instantly rebuked, and it was laughable to 
observe what pains these poor pussies took to 
pretend not to see the little beasts. The gold 
and silver fish, in a large tank before the dining- 
room windows came eagerly to the top when 
they heard his voice, jumping up and down for 
joy. When he walked about the grounds, the 
sparrows and other birds clustered round him 
in scores, perching on his head, his shoulders, 
his hands. There was a park attached to the 
Yamun, in which was a herd of pretty spotted 
deer, who, at the well-known sound of his gold 
whistle, came trooping out of their covers from 
all directions to throng about their kind master. 
But Noel Urqhart was not always alone in 
this tranquil retreat. He had frequent visitors, 
and often very distinguished ones too. ^ox^ 
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than one royal personage had enjoyed his 
hospitality, and his drawing-room contained 
several graceful souvenirs of their esteem and 
gratitude. 

He often gave large dinner-parties ; and the 
dwellers in the modern settlement did not dis- 
dain to flock to his well-furnished board, although 
it was spread in such a dreary haunt. 

The young bride and bridegroom were carried 
through the hole in the wall and set down in 
front of a very wide flight of stone steps flanked 
with exquisite plants in large stone vases ; these 
steps led up to a veranda, from which opened 
a suite of apartments usually devoted to the 
use of honoured guests, and which had now 
been specially prepared for the newly-married 
couple. At the bottom of the steps they were 
received by a solemn-looking, middle-aged 
Chinaman, who occupied the post of major- 
domo in Noel Urqhart's establishment ; a very 
important and responsible position, the duties 
of which, when not under the influence of 
opium, he discharged most satisfactorily. 
Francis sprang from his chair almost before it 
was lowered, and hastened to assist Milly out 
of hers, while Emma struggled forth as best 
she might. It is not an easy matter for one 
unaccustomed to the performance to wriggle 
into and out of these chairs, and in spite of all 
her husband's care, Milly slightly bumped her 
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head and crushed her pretty bonnet. But she 
only laughed at her own awkwardness, and 
taking Francis s arm, ascended to their apartment. 

* When have makee washee and change that 
dress can have that dinner,' gravely announced 
the major-domo. 

By which he meant them to understand that 
he considered a slight ablution and a change of 
toilet necessary before dining. They were of 
the same opinion, and a couple of * boys * who 
were in attendance preceded them to their 
dressing-rooms. These opened out of a bed- 
chamber as big as a barrack-room, in which the 
most massive and cumbrous articles appeared 
small. The furniture was magnificent, being 
of carved ebony, inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; 
the cushions of the chairs, couches, and foot- 
stools were covered in pale pink velvet ; the 
mosquito-curtains were of the same delicate 
hue, and of the finest silk gauze, while the eider- 
down coverlet was of pink satin. The walls 
were simply coloured in the faintest shade of 
pink, and the windows were draped with white 
lace over pink silk. The floor was of polished 
wood, with here and there soft leopard and 
tiger skins, and velvet carpets. A large wood- 
fire was blazing on a wide open hearth, sending 
its cheerful ruddy glow into every corner of the 
room, spacious as it was, and rendering the pale 
illumination of the wax candles superfluous. 
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' What beautiful furniture, and what exquisite 
taste !' cried Milly, glancing at her costly sur- 
roundings. 

* Except that that great black bedstead looks 
rather like a hearse !' said Emma, who always 
found fault with something on principle, and 
whom the coolies had jolted and frightened into 
one of her * cantankerous moods,' as she called 
them. 

* A hearse with pink curtains \ laughed Milly, 
who was disposed, on the contrary, to find 
everything charming. 

They passed on into the dressing-room, a 
pretty little chamber, evidently partitioned off 
from one equal in size to the other. Here the 
furniture was of light oak, and the cushions 
covered in pale blue satin, the hangings of blue 
silk and white lace, and the walls just tinged 
with blue. The toilet-table was a gem of 
elegance and good taste — soft white lace, 
looped up with clusters of forget-me-nots, over 
blue silk ; an oval mirror framed in elaborately- 
carved ivory ; while a ring-stand, glove-box, 
perfume-case, and brushes, all in the same 
costly material and exquisite workmanship, lay 
ready for use. On the polished wood floor, 
before the table, was spread a rug of white 
Astracan. The room was warmed by means 
of a small porcelain stove. While assisting at 
Milly's toilet, Emma had a great deal to say 
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about the scenes she had witnessed, and the 
frights she had sustained during her progress 
through the city ; but she had a very inattentive 
auditor ; for, to her extreme annoyance, her 
mistress had lapsed into one of her golden day- 
dreams ; from which, though the maid's chatter 
failed to rouse her, the sound of a loved foot- 
step in the adjoining chamber caused her to 
awaken with a start and a blush. 

* May I come in ?' asked Francis, gently 
tapping at the door. 

* Yes,' said Milly. 

Emma was in the act of fastening on her a 
pretty dinner-dress of emerald-green velvet, 
trimmed with white lace, which set off her 
fair skin and glorious auburn hair to great 
advantage. The young husband gazed at her 
with a look of passionate adoration, as he 
waited the last finishing-touches of her toilet, 
before offering her his arm to conduct her to 
the dining-room, to reach which they had to 
cross the garden. Emma s dinner was to be 
served to her in another apartment opening on 
a broad stone terrace. 

The recherche little dinner which awaited 
the bride and bridegroom was served on a 
cosy round table in one corner of the spacious 
dining-room ; but small as it was, it seemed 
immeasurably too large when they found that 
their places were prepared vis-ct-vis, and that 
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to look in each other's face they must peer 
through the flowers and ferns of a tall epergne, 
and that their hands must meet across a quick- 
silver lake, reflecting crystal rocks and silver 
swans. 

* I must have you nearer, my pet,' said 
Francis, rising again as soon as he had seated 
himself. * All that trumpery interrupts my 
view. Boy, makee change this chair chop- 
chop : more closer this side can do.* 

Milly was indeed a picture worth admiring^ 
in her square-cut dress of green velvet, with 
delicate lace modestly veiling her magnificent 
bust and round white arms ; the glistening hair 
fringing her smooth forehead, and coiled in 
Grecian plaits above it. A picture worthy of 
anyone's admiration, but how much more of 
that of a bridegroom of twenty-two ! 

They ate little, and talked, in words, as little 
as they ate ; but they spoke volumes in love's 
wonderful dumb alphabet. 

The dishes were excellent, the attendance 
perfect ; for no servants could possibly be better 
trained than those of Noel Urqhart. They 
never spoke, they never blundered ; they came 
and went like shadows, serving meats, and 
pouring out wines, with noiseless precision; 
while in the dim background, erect before a 
handsome sideboard, loomed the majestic person 
of Sing Loon, the major-domo. 
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This worthy individual, towards the end of 
the repast, ventured to approach Francis, and^ 
with a touching delicacy, suggested that coffee 
should be served to them in their own apart« 
ment. Most sagacious celestial ! He quite 
entered into their feelings of wishing to get 
away from all those narrow, twinkling eyes> 
squab noses, and waving tails. 

They certainly did feel infinitely more com- 
fortable, sipping their coffee before the cheer- 
ful wood-fire in their private sitting-room, Milly 
in a low easy-chair, and her young husband 
at her feet, his long legs stretched across a 
fine tiger skin, and his arm resting on her knee, 

' What are you thinking about, my darling ?' 
he said, seeing her staring thoughtfully at the 
fire. 

* About that dreadful night in the hut at 
Ceylon,' she replied, caressing his curly head. 
* Can you ever forget it T 

'Never, my wife! '' Le bon vieux 

temps oil f^tais si malheureuxP 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NOEL URQHART's WARNINGS. 

?0R several days Francis and his wife 
did not go beyond the gates of the 
Yamun, where there was quite 
enough to amuse and interest two young people 
so happy and so much in love as they were. 

Milly made the acquaintance of all Mr. Urq- 
hart's pets, who, however, did not manifest that 
eagerness for her charming society which she 
could have wished, eyeing her generally with 
suspicion and distrust. 

' The governor has a singular power over 
animals,' said Francis one day, as they stood 
watching the deer feeding. ' Would you believe 
it, darling, a snake once lived in his chair for 
months, coiled up under the seat, and used to 
go backwards and forwards with him whenever 
he went to the office. He found it there one 
morning on stepping in, and as it seemed de- 
termined to remain, and lay very quiet, he 
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humoured the caprice, looking at it occasionally 
as they went along to see that it did not play 
any tricks. They became fast friends, and the 
snake was his travelling companion for months, 
coming out at night to eat and take a constitu- 
tional crawl. The servants were strictly for- 
bidden to molest it. But in an evil hour, when 
some repairs were going on here, and there 
were strange labourers about the premises, the 
snake sallied forth and was hit on the head by 
an outside cooly. The governor was furious ; 
he would have liked to hit the man on the head 
and finish him too. He had him kicked out. 
It was hard on the poor snake.' 

' It was also a trifle hard on the poor cooly,' 
said Milly, laughing. * Your father should 
have had a notice put up, *• No snakes seen 
coming out of my chair to be knocked on the 
head." ' 

Chatting and laughing pleasantly, the youthful 
couple continued their walk. 

' Francis dear,' said Milly, suddenly, ' you 
don't seem to me the same person when we are 
alone together, as you do when other people are 
present. I wish you would be a little more 
genial and less reserved in company. People 
are apt to form a wrong estimate of your cha- 
racter. They think you cold, and perhaps ill- 
tempered.' 

' So I am — to them! I am not a very sociable 
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animal, that's a fact, darling. But I say to 
you as Rienzi said to his wife, whom he wor- 
shipped : 

* " Men call me cold and proud, and it may be ; 

The more my coldness to the crowd, the more my love 
for thee." ' 

Truly Francis seemed quite another man in 
these days. Every other passion was absorbed 
for the time in that of love. He had not named 
the Service since their marriage : his ambition 
slept. 

After a few days spent in total seclusion, the 
young couple began to make excursions into 
the city. They visited the temple of the five 
hundred gods, and that of the seven sacred fat 
pigs, and a number of other interesting sights ; 
among which not the least interesting were the 
shops where the objects in carved ivory were 
manufactured, and numberless other costly and 
beautiful knickknacks, for which the Chinese 
are justly celebrated. 

They also paid a visit to the palace of a great 
mandarin, with whose extensive and extra- 
ordinary gardens Milly was enraptured. She 
and her maid were admitted to the apartments 
of the great man's wives and children. The 
women were gorgeously dressed and marvel- 
lously painted creatures, some of whom could 
not stand upright on their tiny, hoof-like feet 
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without a support, and caused themselves to be 
carried from room to room on the backs of 
their slaves, like so many sacks of flour. The 
criterion of rank in a Chinese lady is her 
inability to use either her hands or feet. The 
more utterly helpless she is, the more distin- 
guished she is considered. It would indeed 
be difficult to work with finger-nails two or 
three inches long, or walk on feet about the size 
of an ordinary man's thumb. 

These queer little ladies waddled and tottered 
about round Milly, chattering incessantly, evi- 
dently equally as curious about her as she was 
about them. No doubt they considered her 
garments quite as ridiculous and inconvenient 
as she thought theirs. They examined her 
jewellery and clothes as if they would make 
an inventory of them ; calmly turning up her 
skirts one by one till they arrived at the last 
garment, when Mrs. Urqhart thought it time 
to put a stop to the performance. Emma 
quenched them at the outset by sitting down 
on a stool and tucking her dress tightly under 
her. 

* Brazen hussies !' she said, with a severe 
scowl. * They re not going to paw me about, I 
can tell them.' 

The celestial ladies did not intend to be rude, 
but their curiosity got the better of their polite- 
ness. 
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Tea was served in delicate and fragile little 
cups of egg-shell china, the saucers of which 
were entirely useless in Emma's eyes, having 
no middle. The tea, which was in reality 
exquisite, and of a quality rarely to be obtained 
out of the country that produces it, was pro- 
nounced * rubbish ' by the lady*s-maid. Her 
mothers three-and-sixpenny black, drunk out 
of a rational cup and saucer of substantial 
crockery, with sugar and milk, was in her esti- 
mation immensely superior. They plainly knew 
very little about making tea in China! It was 
an art much better understood in a certain back- 
parlour at Croydon, to which Emma's mind 
often reverted with homesick fondness ; and the 
rosewood furniture of which was, in her opinion, 
much prettier than all those carved ebony things 
that held the dust so dreadfully, those uncom- 
fortable stools and straight-backed chairs, and 
those impossible tables and cabinets. 

At the end of a week, Mr. Urqhart, senior, 
arrived at the Yamun ; and then commenced a 
series of ceremonious visits, and a round of 
dinner-parties, to which, unavoidable as they 
were, Francis resigned himself with a very bad 
grace; and M illy had the mortification of seeing 
the face she adored too frequently disfigured, 
with a discontented frown. Much as he loved 
his young bride, he took very little trouble to 
conceal how unwillingly he accompanied her 
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on her enforced visits ; and this open disregard 
for appearances caused Milly to feel a little 
hurt. She thought that he might at least try 
to * grin and bear it ' for her sake. What would 
the people say ? They might think he was 
already tired of her society, seeing him look 
so wretchedly bored and cross. 

Several times she was on the point of ventur- 
ing some gentle remonstrance on the subject ; 
but she refrained, from the dread of making 
him angry. She trembled at the very idea of 
seeing that frown turned on her. And then 
he was invariably gentle and pleasant with her 
when they were alone, or only Mr. Urqhart 
was by. So she reserved her little curtain 
lecture, and tried to console herself for her 
husband*s bad behaviour in public by repeating 
to herself his flattering quotation : 

* The more my coldness to the crowd, the more my love for 
thee.' 

Mr. Urqhart, however, who did not care a 
pin for his son's black looks, took him to task 
for his moroseness rather severely. 

* For pity's sake try and get up a smile, 
Francis ! You look as if you were going to a 
funeral/ said the old man on one occasion, as 
they were about starting for the settlement, 
where they had been invited to tiffin. 
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They were smoking their cigars in the com- 
pound, waiting for Milly, who was dressing. 

* It bores me dreadfully to go among all those 
people/ said the young man, suppressing a yawn. 

' A man of your age should never be bored, 
or at least not confess to being so, by the 
side of a pretty young wife, to whom he has 
been married only a few weeks,' retorted the 
father. 

*It is not my wife who bores me, bless her!* 
said Francis, his face brightening as he named 
her. 

* But you pay her a very bad compliment in 
being so gloomy when near her.' 

* Oh, she understands me.' 

* I am glad of it. She must be very clever ; 
for I'm hanged if / do ! But seriously, Francis, 
remember your wife is young and high-spirited, 
and likes society : she says so. You cannot 
expect to keep her always to yourself.' 

* She loves me, and will like what I like.' 

* Then decidedly she will like you ; for you 
are one of the most consummate self-lovers I 
ever knew.' 

* Oh, don't say that, father. I am an awful 
bear in some respects, I know ; but I am not 
utterly selfish. I like Milly to amuse herself; 
but I confess I do not care myself for what 
people call social enjoyment : I call it martyr- 
dom.' 
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* What will you do then when you are in a 
position in which you will find it absolutely 
indispensable to entertain ? You cannot invite 
people to your house and then scowl at them, 
or turn your back on them at the dinner-table 
to read the paper/ 

* Oh, I suppose I shall have to stretch a 
point then.' 

Milly, who was passing behind some ever- 
greens near the speakers, overheard the con- 
cluding remarks, and she thought to herself, 
* Ah, he will stretch a point for the Service, but 
not for me T And her face clouded, while a 
choking sensation rose in her throat. Francis, 
who had heard her footstep, turned to meet her, 
and remarked the clouded brow. 

* Are you not well, my pet } You look so 
sad,' he said, putting his arm tenderly round 
her shoulders. 

His tone was so excessively fond, his anxiety 
so unmistakably real, that the girl reproached 
herself at once for the momentary irritation 
into which she had been betrayed ; and smiling 
again with her usual sweetness, said she had a 
slight headache, but that the air would soon do 
her good. 

* The stench and noise of those filthy streets 
will not benefit you much, poor child,' said her 
husband. * A quiet stroll in the park would do 
you more good. But come along. We must 
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do the amiable to those people who have 
been civil to you.* And he led her to her 
chair. 

A few days after Christmas, while the trio 
were sitting over their dessert, a letter was 
brought to Francis. It was from a colleague 
stationed at Yokohama. 

* It is from Elston,* said Francis, after reading 
it. * He advises me not to delay my return to 
Hakodadi too long, as the chief talks of going 
up there shortly, and of making some changes 
which may give me a rise. My not being on 
the spot might be against me.* 

Francis's pale face flushed a little as he spoke, 
and he smiled contentedly. Milly felt a strange 
pang shoot through her heart on seeing these 
symptoms ; it was a pang of jealousy. For the 
first time since they had known each other he 
was pleased with something that was not con- 
nected with herself, had smiled at a feeling not 
inspired by her. She was confronted with her 
rival, the rival against which Mr. Urqhart had 
warned her. It was the first time in her life 
that she had experienced the sensation of 
jealousy, and she found it very terrible to bear. 
After the perusal of his letter, Francis re- 
mained lost for a long time in a brown study. 

* I ought to go at once — by the next mail/ he 
said presently. 

Again Milly winced. He did not consult 
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her convenience, he did not express regret for 
the necessity of curtailing their pleasant sojourn 
with his father, he did not even notice ihe 
sudden gloom which had spread itself over her 
face. He was entirely engrossed with the 
thoughts and hopes stirred by his friend's letter, 
to the exclusion, for the moment, of her who 
had excited in his bosom the most passionate 
love that man could feel for woman. 

Noel Urqhart, who was watching her narrowly, 
understood thoroughly the workings of that 
turbulent heart, and kindly came to the rescue. 

* Milly dear, remember you promised me 
some music this evening,' he said, * and I think 
we've sat here long enough. Let us leave this 
uninteresting young man to hatch his plans 
alone, while we go and amuse ourselves.' 

He had risen while he spoke, and playfully 
patting his daughter-in-law on the cheek, drew 
her hand under his arm. 

* I'll join you in five minutes,' said Francis, 
his eyes still bent on the letter, which he held 
in his hand. 

'Very well, dear,' Milly replied, with an 
effort, as she went out with Mr. Urqhart. 

He pressed her hand to his side signi- 
ficantly as they went upstairs, and when they 
had reached the drawing-room, in words half- 
jesting yet full of tact ^id tenderness, he 
warned the inexperienced girl against ttvax 
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selfish folly only too common amongst newly- 
wedded wives which would fain keep their 
husbands (even as the queen bee keeps hers), 
the drones of the world's great hive. 

* Oh, how I wish we could always live with 
you !' cried Milly, impulsively seizing his hand 
and kissing it. 

* I don't. I should get dreadfully tired of 
you both,* said Mr. Urqhart, with a dry little 
laugh, but at the same time caressing the girl's 
fair head. * Here comes our boy who must 
play a man's part ! Remember !' 

And with this word of warning Noel 
Urqhart turned away, and began looking over 
some music. When Francis entered the room 
his wife's countenance was serene and smiling. 

* I've made up my mind to go by the next 
mail, darling,' he said. 

He had cut and dried it all without consult- 
ing her, it seemed. 

'As you think best, dear,' she replied 
calmly. 

'Then we shall have to decline Mrs. Maurice's 
invitation for New Year's Eve T said his father. 

' Well, don't you think yourself that I shall 
do wisely in getting back to my post as soon as 
possible ?' 

* Decidedly. But a few days more or less 
would scarcely matter, I fancy ; and perhaps 
your wife has set her heart on this party.' 
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* I don't suppose she cares a fig about it ; 
do you, pet ?' said Francis, glancing fondly at 
her. 

The pet protested that it was perfectly in- 
different to her whether she went or not. She 
would have protested anything under the 
influence of that smile, which her heart clung 
to and fed on so eagerly. 

* Then you will have to leave the day after 
to-morrow,' said Mr. Urqhart. * Now, Milly, 
away with you to the piano. Time is precious. 
But when you are gone I shall still fancy I hear 
your sweet voice echoing among these mouldy 
old walls.' 

And Noel Urqhart, who was an enthusiastic 
lover of music, took up a comfortable position 
on his easy-chair to listen to Milly's performance. 
Francis planted himself by her side to turn over 
the music, but he blundered perpetually ; 
thought his wife bobbed her head when she 
didn't, and when she did, he left the bob 
unnoticed. His thoughts had returned to the 
Service. 

Milly found him rather trying, and his father 
got out of patience with him. 

On retiring to their own apartment, Francis 
treated his young wife to a review of his hopes, 
aspirations, and expectations on the subject of 
his career, to which she listened meekly and 
smilingly, though she did not find the to^vc Vv^.\t 
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so agreeable as that which had generally occupied 
their hours of privacy. 

It is presumable that the next day Milly's 
digestion must have been out of order, for she 
found herself a prey to all kinds of conscientious 
misgivings. She kept wondering what Noel 
Urqhart would have said if he could have known 
her true antecedents ; and she felt herself a 
guilty wretch when she reflected how she had 
cheated the proud old man out of so much 
sympathy and attention. 

While seated at his dinner-table, surrounded 
by a train of attendants, by whom she was served 
like a princess, herself resplendent in velvet, lace, 
and jewels, her thoughts somehow wandered 
back to that vulgar squalid chamber in the 
* Queen City of the West/ where she had 
watched over the repulsive slumber of her 
drunken father. This idea conjured up other 
scenes equally repulsive and equally vulgar, the 
memory of which filled her with a sick loathing. 
She recalled vaguely the portrait of a coarse, 
loud-voiced, brawling woman, whom she had 
called mother, who beat her, and for whom she 
had washed up plates and glasses, in a rowdy 
lager-beer cellar in New York, while she was 
yet so small a child that she had to stand on 
a chair to reach the table. 

Then passed through her mind a singular 
vision of a long, long journey with her always 
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more or less inebriated father, part of which 
was performed by railroad, some by water, and 
a great deal in large, jolting waggons, drawn by 
bullocks, in company with rough men and 
women, and several other children. In these 
waggons they had journeyed for months ; cross- 
ing rocky, savage, dangerous mountains, in 
whose fearful caves lurked the terrible grizzly 
bear ; traversing boundless prairies, and fording 
rushing torrents ; subsisting on the coarsest of 
food, and camping at night in wild, desolate 
places, where they were exposed to the attacks 
of savage animals, and sometimes equally 
savage Indians. 

Sickening remembrances of fierce contests, 
both between men and men, and men and 
beasts, rose up before her imagination ; contests 
sustained amid the shrieks and prayers of 
women and screaming of children, beneath the 
starlit canopy of heaven, and amid the appalling 
grandeur of the vast wilderness. 

The scene shifted to a street in Sacramento. 
A little lost and famishing child was crying on 
the side-walk. A woman in a strange dress 
came and took her in her arms, and soothing her 
with kind words and promises, led her away. 
She conducted her to a very large house, where 
she found many other women attired in the 
same garb as her benefactress, and all equally 
kind and gentle. They were the Sisters of 
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Charity, and they took the infant wanderer into 
their convent, and kept her for years among 
them ; and finding her a remarkably quick, 
intelligent child, with great natural talents, they 
gave her a most refined education, for which she 
afterwards blessed them, and 

* Child ! what are you dreaming about ?' cried 
the voice of Noel Urqhart. * You have been 
staring at nothing for the last ten minutes. 
Are you thinking of writing an account of your 
travels, and conning over the number of lies you 
shall be able to squeeze into the first chapter ? 
Pray don't begin to write a book on China just 
yet. I admire the courage of those people who, 
after spending ten days in a country, sit down 
to write a book about it ; but I should not advise 
you to imitate them/ 

' Nor I,' said Francis. * Fancy ! a lady came 
to Japan a couple of years ago and stayed a 
month. People soon found out that she was 
an authoress, and intended writing a book about 
that country ; and when she went about among 
the Europeans to pick up information, they 
gulled her most abominably, giving her the 
most absurd and false ideas of things. Of course 
it was wrong and foolish of them to do this ; but 
it was also very ridiculous of the lady in question 
to imagine she was competent to write a 
description of a country on so short an acquaint- 
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* But you, Mr. Urqhart, after so many years* 
residence in all parts of this wonderful empire, 
should, as a duty to society, give the benefit of 
your experience to the world,' observed Milly, 
forcing herself to join in the conversation. 

* Oh, I intend to make myself celebrated, 
never fear,' returned the old man, with a 
mischievous smile. 

There was a pause, and a sudden sadness 
seemed to settle over the small party. 

* Come, come, children,' cried Noel Urqhart, 
breaking the spell. ' Let us adjourn this meet- 
ing. Milly, you must be very indulgent to me 
this evening. I shall be most insatiable.' 

He rose, and as usual offered his arm to his 
daughter-in-law to conduct her upstairs, Francis 
following. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

WELCOME TO HAKODADT. 

Francis had had some uncomfortable 
misgivings on arriving in China, as 
to how his minister might be dis- 
1 to view the pecuhar circumstances under 
which he had married, and what kind of reception 
would be accorded to his wife and himself when 
they chanced to come in contact with Sir Cecil 
and Lady Milford. It was true that they could 
not kick him out of the service simply because 
a pretty woman had preferred him to another 
man ; still things could be made very unpleasant 
for him if he incurred the chiefs displeasure ; 
and besides, he was not willing that Milly 
should be coldly looked upon by such important 
personages. 

It was just possible that the two ladies would 
not meet for years, as there seemed at present 
small chance of his services being required at 
headquarters, and her ladyship had already 
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visited Hakodadi, and declared she had had 
enough of that barbarous place. By the time 
he and his wife went south to reside, the whole 
affair would probably be forgotten, or remem- 
bered only as a trivial matter not worth making 
a fuss about. 

But Noel Urqhart, who was on extremely 
friendly terms with Sir Cecil, and who had 
great interest in that quarter, had smoothed 
matters for his son in a way that left no doubt 
as to the nature of the young people's reception 
at the British Legation, whenever they hap- 
pened to find themselves in its awful precincts. 
They were accompanied as far as Hong Kong 
by Mr. Urqhart. 

A number of persons were collected on the 
deck of the steamer which conveyed them back 
to the colony, to bid them God-speed ; and 
many and heartfelt were the expressions of 
goodwill and kind wishes with which these 
friends took leave of them. On arriving at 
Hong Kong they learned that the mail steamer, 
by which they purposed proceeding to Shanghai, 
had been already signalled from Victoria Peak, 
and that consequently they would have but a 
few hours to remain on shore. The interval 
was spent in paying a few hurried farewell visits 
to some of Mr. Urqhart's oldest friends. They 
dined at Government House. Sir Robert and 
Lady Masefield were loud in their regrets at 
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this premature departure, and tried every means, 
but in vain, to persuade Francis to change his 
determination. Her ladyship had purposed 
giving a ball expressly in honour of the young 
couple, and she was extremely disappointed to 
find her hospitable intentions balked by Francis's 
over-zeal, as she considered it, for the service. 

Noel Urqhart said nothing to influence his 
son's decision either one way or the other. He 
could have wished, for Milly s sake, that their 
sojourn in China could have been prolonged ; 
but, on the other hand, he was not displeased to 
see the young man so anxious to return to his 
duties. 

* It is a good sign,' thought the old man, *and 
argues well for his future success.' 

He found an opportunity, before they em- 
barked, to give Francis some good advice, and 
a few well-timed hints in reference to his treat- 
ment of his wife ; which the young husband, 
greatly subdued at the prospect of the coming 
separation from his beloved parent, took in good 
part, and promised to observe. 

At length the dreaded moment of parting 
arrived. 

* You will come and see us next summer, 
won't you T said Francis, as he held his father s 
hand in a final clasp. 

* If I possibly can, my boy. You may be 
sure I shall make the effort. Good-bye, my son.' 
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* Good-bye, dear father. Heaven keep you !* 
And with the tears blinding his sight, the 

young man pressed his father fondly to his 
heart ; then turned aside and hid his face in 
his hands. It was now poor Milly s turn. 
Noel Urqhart strained her to his breast with 
yearning tenderness. She had twined herself 
about his heart more firmly than even he had 
suspected, during the brief happy time they had 
sojourned together. 

' The old yamun will seem very dull without 
your bright presence and sweet voice, dear 
girl,* he said, in broken, faltering tones. * Think 
sometimes of me, and always remember that I 
love you dearly. In any difficulty, in any 
sorrow, turn to me. Trust to me — no one else. 
And now good-bye, my daughter!' 

* Good-bye, dearest, kindest, best of friends 
and fathers !' murmured the weeping girl, cling- 
ing to him in a paroxysm of grief and remorse. 

He placed her gently in her husband s arms, 
and saying huskily, * Be kind to her,' squeezed 
his son's hand once more very hard, and hurried 
away. 

As the vessel left the landing-stage, the 
young husband and wife, standing hand in hand, 
and gazing wistfully shoreward through their 
tears, saw the small figure of Noel Urqhart among 
the foremost of the spectators congregated to 
watch the steamers departure. As Milly waved 
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her handkerchief, and Francis reverently lifted 
his hat, the grey head also was uncovered, and 
the right hand raised in an attitude of bene- 
diction. The young couple were very much 
saddened at this separation ; but they felt, as it 
were, even more closely bound than ever, now 
that they were so utterly alone in the world. 

Nothing of any importance occurred to mark 
the passage from Hong Kong to Shanghai. 
Here they were fortunate enough to find a man- 
of-war on the eve of starting for Hakodadi; 
and still more fortunate in discovering in her 
captain a friend of Noel Urqhart's, who had 
frequently enjoyed the latter s hospitality, and 
who was only too delighted at the opportunity 
which now presented itself of evincing his 
gratitude to the father by extending his kindness 
to the son, and the latter s charming bride. 

Francis was immensely relieved at finding 
they could make the somewhat dangerous 
passage in one of her Majesty's strong, well- 
built ironclads, instead of some leaky old tub of 
a sailing-vessel. For Hakodadi was considered 
an out-of-the-way place of small importance, 
between which and China it had not been 
deemed worth while to establish any regular 
line of communication ; consequently those 
whom duty or curiosity led to that wild region, 
had to take their chance of a conveyance, and as 
a rule had to * rough it * terribly on the voyage. 
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The cold, which at Shanghai had made itself 
felt pretty keenly, became intense as they n eared 
the shores of Yesso, the northernmost island of 
Japan ; and Captain Courtenay and Francis, 
who knew the climate well, were not surprised 
to find masses of ice floating about in the 
harbour, and the whole country round enveloped 
in a thick mantle of snow, over whose dazzling 
whiteness the leaden sky lowered with an inky 
heaviness suggestive of still more to come. 

The city of Hakodadi is built at the base of 
a mountain some fifteen hundred feet in height. 
Seen from the distance of a few miles, it ap- 
pears an island, but it is in reality connected 
with the mainland by a narrow strip of sandy 
soil, not more than a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. Yet this insignificant strip of land, 
across which, looking at it from the mountain- 
top, you would fancy you might fling a stone, 
divides two oceans. 

At Hakodadi there was no part specially 
devoted to the European residents, as at 
Yokohama and Nagasaki, and now also at other 
treaty ports. Their habitations were dotted 
about in all directions, both in and about the 
native town and on the lovely heights above. 
A most imposing spectacle is the grand old peak 
of Hakodadi. Whether covered with snow, or 
gilded with sunshine, or illumined with the pale 
moonlight, it is always beautiful, always majestic. 
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Oh, Yesso ! land of my dreams 1 with your 
lofty mountains and laughing vales ; your dense 
forests and mysterious glens ; your pretty 
woodlands and lily-carpeted plains ; your placid 
lakes and foaming cataracts ; your fearsome 
volcanoes and beauteous caves ; your pic- 
turesque villages and kindly, simple, hospitable 
peasantry — how closely, and by how many 
golden links, are ye connected with my heart 
and memory ! Dear Yesso ! Across the 
lapse of years, and from beyond many seas and 
nations, I stretch my arms to you with a fond 
regret, and I hail you as the dearest of the 
many fair spots which have charmed my sight 
in the poetical * Land of the Rising Sun !' 

The handful of Europeans resident at 
Hakodadi, on hearing of the approach of a 
British man-of-war, and suspecting that the 
anxiously-expected bride was on board, were 
plunged into a state of excitement that would 
have puzzled the dwellers in a more civilised 
place to account for. But here the arrival of 
anything in the shape of a ship, were she 
nothing better than a dirty whaler, was hailed 
with rapture. At certain seasons, in fact, it was 
a work of great difficulty and danger to make 
the port ; and captains looked blue, and would 
have perhaps prayed if they hadn*t sworn, when 
their owners despatched them to Hakodadi, 
which the sailors disrespectfully styled * Star- 
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vation Bay/ In consequence of this rarity of 
communication^ the unfortunate exiles who were 
compelled to reside there were sometimes rather 
inconvenienced for the necessaries of European 
life ; being left without even Bass and cigars 
(imagine the privation !) for weeks together. 

There is a legend afloat of a certain sailing- 
vessel, which, after having been close on a year 
coming from England, laden with stores and 
provisions of all kinds for the hungry Hako- 
dadians, and having finally sighted the longed- 
for haven, was blown away through the straits, 
and took another month to get back. When 
eventually she entered the harbour, the beerless, 
tobaccoless, whiskyless wretches boarded her 
like so many bloodthirsty pirates. 

This little sketch will serve to explain the 
tremendous excitement caused by the arrival of 
the man-of-war. She would have been warmly 
welcomed for herself alone, as perhaps some 
naval officers who may read these pages, will 
eagerly testify ; but bringing, as she did, such 
a novelty as a beautiful young bride, she was 
hailed with the wildest enthusiasm. 

Nearly every male European was afloat be- 
fore she had rounded the fort, ready to board 
her the moment she anchored, to learn the latest 
news from Shanghai, receive their letters, and 
welcome the bride and bridegroom, whom quick 
eyes had already spotted on her quarter-deck. 
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The female portion of the small community, 
who numbered perhaps half a dozen, awaited 
in the snug seclusion of their houses the return 
of their husbands, happy at the prospect of 
soon having among them the new arrival from 
the civilised world, who would naturally make 
her advent well provided with handsome toilets, 
all in the latest Paris fashions. Her dresses 
and hats had already formed the topic of much 
speculation among them ; and they had decided 
to re-model their own upon her patterns. It 
may seem singular that these ladies, obliged as 
they were to move in such an extremely limited 
circle, with so few of the male sex to admire 
them even at their best, should have bestowed 
so much attention on the subject of dress. But 
the feminine passion for personal adornment 
was as strongly developed in this semi-barbarous 
spot as in any gay capital of Europe ; though, 
truth to tell, the wardrobes of the fair exiles 
were somewhat antiquated, and of a very make- 
shift description. 

The American Consul's wife, for instance, 
had manufactured buttons for her new winter 
dressing-gown, out of the small round copper 
money known as * cash,' which she had in- 
geniously covered with silk. Many and 
wonderful were the expedients resorted to by 
these inventive beings in order to supply the 
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deficiencies of the toilet, and marvellous, some- 
times ludicrous, were the results. 

A heterogeneous mixture of poverty and 
luxury, of refinement and barbarism, of want 
and superabundance, was visible everywhere — 
in their houses, their persons, and at their 
tables. Velvet dresses and cotton gloves were 
no uncommon combination ; champagne was 
often quaffed out of ordinary earthenware ; 
pillow-cases were sometimes made of silk for 
lack of calico, and precious vessels of old 
porcelain were used for wash-hand basins. 

And yet they were extremely jolly under 
their afflictions, and their life had a zest and 
flavour of romance about it, which that of the 
more civilised settlements lacked. 

Several enterprising individuals had estab- 
lished stores, of a mixed description, where 
you could buy, at an exorbitant price, every- 
thing (except, as a rule, the precise article you 
required), from an anchor to a needle. In spite, 
however, of these convenient institutions, the 
discrepancies before-mentioned still existed. I 
believe that the Hakodadians rather liked them 
— were proud of them, in fact. 

* There's the consular boat,' cried Francis, 
indicating a stoutly-built cutter with eight 
oarsmen, and the red ensign at her stern. 
* And there's dear old Punch himself come off 
to meet us.' 

13—2 
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' Dear old Punch * was a remarkably hand- 
some man of about eight-and-thirty, whose dis- 
tinguishing feature was his aristocratic bearing. 
He had that unmistakable stamp of good-breed- 
ing which marks the high-born English gentle- 
man, under all circumstances and in all 
disguises. Had you encountered the Honour* 
able Hastings Wyn dressed in rags, begging 
in the streets, you would have known he had 
good blood under his rags. 

* Why do you call him ** Punch"?' asked 
Milly. 

* He got the name when he was quite a 
youngster, in the Guards, on account of his 
large nose, and it's stuck to him,' returned her 
husband. 

The individual in question, in right of his 
rank and nation, was the first to board the 
man-of-war. 

* Here you are then at last, Francis, old 
fellow. Glad to see you back among us,' he 
said, cordially shaking the hand of his subor- 
dinate, and raising his gold-laced hat with a 
courtly grace to Milly. 

It was only on state occasions that he troubled 
himself to don the 'livery,' as he rather dis- 
respectfully termed the consular uniform ; his 
usual get-up being a somewhat seedy shooting- 
suit of brown velvet, and an old crushed shape- 
less billycock ; but anything looked well on him ! 
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One of Nature s pet children, he could not have 
looked otherwise than handsome had he tried. 

* Mrs. Urqhart, I presume }' he said, turning 
his magnificent brown eyes on Milly. 

* Mr, Wyn,* said Francis, presenting him. 

* Punch Wyn, if you please,* he observed, 
correctingly. 

Milly gave him her hand with a frank smile ; 
she felt she should like this man. 

* Welcome to Hakodadi, Mrs. Urqhart,* he 
continued, in a slow and rather drawling tone, 
which was one of his peculiarities. * It is a wild 
barbarous place, and we are a rough lot for one 
like yourself to come amongst ; but your hus- 
band has taken the Queen's shilling, and you 
have taken him ; so you must make the best of 
a bad bargain.' 

* A nice little speech to hear addressed to 
one's wife !' cried Francis, laughing good- 
humouredly ; for his consul was one of the 
few persons whom he really loved, and with 
whom he was always genial. 

In fact the young man's affection for his 
superior officer, who had known him from boy- 
hood, was a species of adoration. 

Other friends now gathered round, eager to 
be presented to the fair bride, and welcome 
back her husband, who, though not liked, was 
highly respected among them. These presen- 
tations over, and the men having delivered 
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themselves of a number of complimentary 
speeches, more sincere than polite, perhaps, 
the consular party left the vessel, taking with 
them the captain, whom Punch Wyn had 
pressed to come and tiffin with them. 

At the hatoba they were met by three sleighs, 
in one of which, made cosy and inviting with 
a number of warm wraps and soft furs, and a 
hot- water tin for the feet, Milly was escorted by 
the consul ; Francis and Captain Courtenay 
following in the second, and Emma and the con- 
sular constable (who was also a kind of major- 
domo) in the third. 

The lady s-maid was glad to find her com- 
panion was English, and had the length of the 
drive permitted, they would probably have 
struck up an acquaintance there and then ; but 
in five minutes they had arrived at the British 
Consulate, and they had not had time to indulge 
in more conversation than was comprised in a 
few commonplace observations on the severity 
of the weather and the rugged desolation of the 
wild scenery. 

Emma thought she had really got to the end 
of the world at last. And she was right in one 
sense ; for in Hakodadi you have at least this 
consolation (if such it appears to you), that turn 
in whatever direction you will, you must always 
be nearer England. You can literally go no 
further away from it. 
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The British and Russian consular buildings 
were situated on the heights, in one of the 
best positions that could have been selected, 
commanding a view which has not its rival in 
any part of the world. Stretching far away to 
the right of the little isthmus lie the waters of 
the North Pacific Ocean, to the left those of 
the Japan Sea ; in front the main land, which 
forms a long panorama of mountainous scenery, 
that in summer is one of indescribable beauty ; 
and which even now, in its cold white shroud, 
was sublime and lovely, though at the same time 
appalling. The sandy strip of land connecting 
the mountain of Hakodadi with the opposite 
chain, was of a horse-shoe shape, forming, to- 
ward the harbour, a beautiful bay. 

Clinging, as it were, to the base of the 
mountain, lay the straggling native town, the 
one principal street of which was a very re- 
spectable width, and boasted, among its one- 
storied wooden houses, some excellent silk 
and lacquer shops, which, however, escaped the 
notice of the casual observer, from the extreme 
simplicity, and utter absence of all exterior 
decoration, which distinguish the Japanese re- 
positories. Unlike the brilliant and gaudy 
sign-boards of the Chinese, theirs are invari- 
ably painted in stern and simple black and white. 

The Japanese nation are indisputably a people 
of good taste, even their costliest productions 
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being marked by a graceful and exquisite sim- 
plicity, which will have been observed by all 
who have taken the pains to examine their 
manufactures. 

The British Consulate, a large, one-storied 
wooden structure, formed, on the interior, a 
quadrangle, in the centre of which stood the 
flag-staff, bearing aloft that noble banner which 
has * braved a thousand years the battle and 
the breeze.* 

The court was laid out as a Japanese garden. 
In front, facing the harbpur, the building was 
hanked by two wings, containing the private 
rooms of the two gentlemen, who, with the 
Honourable Hastings Wyn and the constable, 
composed the bulk of the noble consular staff 
of this remote port. 

On the right and left of the large entrance 
were public offices. Around the interior of the 
building ran a wide veranda, which, on the 
garden side, was protected in winter from the 
intense cold by glazed slides, that in summer 
were removed. On the left of this veranda 
were a large drawing and dining room, with 
kitchens and servants' offices beyond. On the 
right was a suite of chambers devoted to the 
use of guests, and a billiard-room. All these 
side apartments were on the ground-floor, the 
upper story being used merely as a receptacle 
for lumber, etc. 
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The fourth side of the quadrangle contained, 
on the upper floor, the private apartments of 
the consul, and below a suite of rooms used 
by a few of the upper servants, among whom 
was a Chinese cook, a very important personage 
in the establishment. At the back of the 
consulate, and close under the mountain, were 
the stables, and the habitations of the grooms, 
coolies, and boatmen, who numbered in all 
about thirty. In fact, for the small party of five 
Europeans it was deemed necessary to maintain 
a staff of about forty servants, who spent the 
greater portion of their time (after the fashion 
of Japanese domestics in general) in gambling 
and drinking. 

The gate-keeper s small den usually resembled 
a barrack guard-room, there being generally in 
it half a dozen hangers-on, smoking their tiny 
pipes, and sipping their eternal sake from their 
tiny cups ; the thimble-like proportions of which, 
nevertheless, were no criterion of the sobriety 
of those who drank from them ; the frequency 
of the dose compensating for its smallness. 

The suite of rooms occupied by Francis as a 
bachelor, were naturally not over-stocked with 
furniture ; but every effort had been made by 
the good-natured consul to supply the defi- 
ciencies; in fact, he had stripped his own 
rooms to embellish those of the bride and 
bridegroom. 
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Francis had written to an upholsterer in 
London for the necessary furniture ; but eight 
or ten months must elapse ere its arrival, and 
in the meantime they must manage as best they 
could. 

Emma was, as usual, the one who felt the 
situation most. Her mistress was not particular 
to a chair or two more or less ; but the maid 
was harder to please. The first thing she did 
on entering her mistress's bedroom was to 
make an investigation of the contents, which, 
on the whole, she found anything but satis- 
factory. 

Between drawers that wouldn't open, and 
wardrobes that wouldn't shut, and a dressing- 
table with its front to the light, Emma was at 
her wits' end. But the most trying feature of 
the situation was that the servants did not 
speak even pidgeon English — nothing but 
Japanese ; and the distracted maid knew not 
where to turn for assistance in her extremity. 
Milly simply sat and laughed at her, while three 
or four good-looking Japanese boys, neatly 
dressed in long grey silk robes, confined at the 
waist with blue sashes, looked complacently on 
from the open door-way, unreservedly passing 
their observations on both the lady and her 
attendant. But they scattered in all directions 
like frightened sheep at the approach of 
Francis, who, having gone below to give some 
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instructions about the baggage, came to conduct 
his wife to tiffin. 

* Sir/ said Emma, rather sternly, * what am I 
to do ? I want a heap of things, and can't ask 
for one/ 

* I'll send for the constable/ said Francis ; 
and he spoke a few words to a native, who, 
with a profound obeisance, withdrew to execute 
the order. 

The young couple then proceeded to the 
dining-room, an immense saloon covered with 
Japanese matting, the furniture of which was 
limited to a long table, a substantial sideboard, 
some score of chairs of various sizes and designs, 
and a large American stove, in which was 
blazing a huge coal fire. Large as it was, how- 
ever, it was inadequate to heat the spacious and 
lofty apartment, about which were scattered 
supplementary fires of glowing charcoal in open 
braziers. Before Milly's seat, Punch Wyn, 
with thoughtful care, had caused to be placed a 
foot-warmer on a thick bearskin, while the chair 
itself was entirely covered by a heavy fur rug. 

* I assure you that such precautions are 
not unnecessary,' said the consul, as he placed 
her at table. * The cold of Hakodadi is some- 
thing fearful. If my fire goes out during the 
night, I find the sheet frozen to my beard when 
I wake ; and to make a short cut into the 
compound, I could easily slide down an icicle. 
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Look at them. They are thicker than my 
arm/ 

And, in fact, the veranda was fringed by a 
row of these beautiful, glittering appendages, of 
a length and thickness truly incredible. 

* They have to be chopped off every now and 
then, otherwise their weight would destroy the 
building,' added Punch Wyn. * An awful barn 
this dining-room, isn't it ?* 

* Nice room for dancing though,' said Milly, 
glancing round with a critical eye. 

* Where's EUersly T asked Francis abruptly. 

* He went over to Anagawa this morning with 
Druce, to try a new horse he's bought for his 
sleigh. They were both coming back to tiffin 
they said. I wonder they've not shown up 
yet ; for, of course, they'd turn back when they 
heard the guns. Hark ! Here they are.' 

A tinkling of sleigh-bells, followed by the 
tramping of heavy boots on the wooden flooring 
of the veranda, announced the arrival of the 
two gentlemen in question, who presently burst 
into the dining-room with the impetuosity of a 
couple of half-frozen, famished wolves. 

They were dressed in coats and caps of black 
Astrakan, and fur-lined boots reaching to their 
thighs. On seeing a lady they stopped short, 
and pulled off their caps, then looked dis- 
consolately at their lower members. 

' Never mind, Mrs. Urqhart will excuse you,* 
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said Punch Wyn. *Mrs. Urqhart, permit me 
to introduce Mr. James Ellersly,one of H.B.M.'s 
most loyal and zealous — hem ! servants ; and 
Mr. John Druce, His Netherland Majesty s 
worthy representative in Hakodadi, who knows 
how to take life easy and kill time as well as 
any of us.' 

Milly bowed, and smiled prettily ; and seeing 
it was Hakodadi custom, gave them her hand 
at once, accepting the two men's ample 
apologies for their rough toilets with charming 
grace. Each of them made a nice little speech, 
welcoming her to Hakodadi, and saying how 
much more bearable that dreary solitude would 
be now that it was to be enlivened by the 
presence of such a lovely, amiable, and radiant 
being as herself, etc., etc. ; and on the part of 
the Netherland gentleman, the flowery phrases 
were followed up by a damp kiss on the back of 
her hand (the fellow's beard was fringed with 
icicles). Then, having shaken hands with, and 
said a few words of rougher welcome to Francis, 
they turned affectionately to the sideboard. 

* Mrs. Urqhart will excuse us if we indulge 
in a '* nip " of brandy after our cold drive T 
said EUersly, bowing with formal, rather over- 
done politeness. 

Milly inclined her head without speaking, 
and resumed her knife and fork. 

The sideboard of the British Consulate, like 
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most others in that wild region, resembled the 
drinking bar of a liquor store, being garnished 
with bottles of all shapes, colours, and sizes, 
containing fluids of all descriptions : absinthe, 
vermouth, Hollands, whisky, brandy, rum, 
bitters, rosolio, champagne, claret, beer, and 
many other drinkables too numerous to men- 
tion. 

It was the custom of the place, on entering 
the dining-room of a friend's house, to walk 
straight up to the sideboard, and without ask- 
ing permission of host or hostess, to help your- 
self to whatever you pleased to drink. It was 
astonishing what a capacity these open-hearted, 
rollicking Hakodadians had for imbibing. 

Having each disposed of a liberal dose of 
cognac, Messrs. Ellersly and Druce took their 
places at the * festive board/ as Punch Wyn 
styled it. 

Ellersly, the interpreter, was a young man of 
twenty-eight, of middle height and fair com- 
plexion, with very prominent blue eyes, that 
could at times assume a ferocious and defiant ex- 
pression which awed even the toughest and most 
turbulent of old sea-captains into meek humility. 
Most of them loathed him. There were tre- 
mendous scrimmages in the Consular Office 
when Ellersly was *left in charge.' Punch 
Wyn's was a very mild rule ; but Ellersly 
would * stand no nonsense,' as he would tell 
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them, with those large blue eyes of his starting 
half out of his head. 

You could not know EUersly five minutes 
without discovering that he entertained a very 
high opinion of himself and his own talents. 
That he was talented there is no gainsaying. 
He spoke, read, and wrote four languages 
besides his own ; namely, French, German, 
Dutch, and Japanese. He was a first-rate 
pianist, a good horseman, an excellent dancer, 
a clever amateur comedian ; he could write a 
very decent despatch (when he chose), and could 
mix a cock-tail better than any other man in 
the settlement. He was not handsome, though 
his face and person were pleasing, especially to 
the fair sex ; because to them he was invariably 
polite, sometimes over-politQ ; but to men he 
could be rude — very rude ! 

* You have now seen the whole of our noble 
staff, Mrs. Urqhart,' said the consul, who 
seemed good-naturedly bent on trying to make 
the young bride feel at home amid her strange 
surroundings. ' Commencing with my humble 
self, Hastings Wyn, consul, handsomely paid by 
Her Majesty (God bless her !) to do — nothing ! 
Here is Ellersly, also not badly remunerated 
for helping me. Thirdly, there is your better 
half, who receives, a small gratuity for assisting 
both of us ; and fourthly and lastly comes the 
constable, who helps us all.' 
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Milly laughed at this description — her clear, 
happy, ringing laugh, that pealed through the 
immense room like a bell. 

* Don't laugh so loudly, dear/ said her 
husband. What a wet blanket he was some- 
times ! 

The young wife subsided into rather sulky 
silence, feeling considerably mortified. 

* By Jove !' cried the consul bluntly, * I 
haven't heard anything so pleasant for many a 
year as your wife's laugh, Francis. For heaven's 
sake, boy, don't try to stifle the only agreeable 
sound we have in this miserable old barracks !' 

Francis, who was talking to Druce, took no 
notice of the remark ; but Milly thanked her 
defender with a look, and he saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. Dear old Punch Wyn looked 
grave. It was not a good augury, he thought. 
Fortunately no one but himself observed her 
emotion, and he immediately commenced talk- 
ing to her in order to give her time to recover 
her composure. He sketched the characters of 
the few ladies of the community for her benefit 
with such humour, that she was soon in danger 
of again breaking into the obnoxious laugh ; 
but, with an effort, she reduced her mirth to 
smiles only. 

Ellersly, Druce, and Captain Courtenay, 
joining in the conversation, assisted in the in- 
teresting descriptions, and before tiffin was over 
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Milly was tolerably well posted in the histories, 
chief characteristics, and peculiarities of most of 
the persons she would have to meet. Francis 
was silent. It was a kind of discourse of which he 
entirely disapproved, inasmuch as it dwelt prin- 
cipally on the ridiculous traits in the characters 
in question ; and he could find no milder term 
for such conversation than backbiting and 
slandering. 

His friends knew him and his opinions well 
enough not to comment on his silence, and he 
was left to chew the cud of his reflections in 
peace. 

Presently he gave Milly a sign, which she 
understood, and instantly rose to quit the 
table. 

* You can find your way back to our quarters 
alone, I suppose, darling ?' said her husband. 

* I believe so.' 

Up jumped Ellersly, saying : * Permit me to 
have the honour of showing you the way, Mrs. 
Urqhart.' 

She looked at her husband. 

* Thanks, Ellersly,' said he coldly. ' My wife 
can walk along a few yards of planking without 
incurring any great risk, I imagine ; if not, / 
can accompany her. I'll be with you in a few 
minutes, dear.' 

Thus dismissed, Milly saluted the company 
very sweetly, and moved toward the door, to 
vox, I. 1^ 
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which Punch Wyn had already quietly betaken 
himself, and now held open for her to pass 
out 

* When you hear a bell ring outside your 
anteroom, it's for more nourishment,' he said, 
smiling down on the girl with his kind brown 
eyes. 

' Thanks ;' and she tripped away along the 
veranda in the direction of her own apartments. 

EUersly had collapsed into his chair, and 
was glowering savagely at his young colleague, 
who, taking not the least notice of his terrible 
looks, had commenced a conversation with 
Druce on the exciting topic of current prices 
and the disease among the silkworms. So, 
seeing that Francis was not disposed to quarrel, 
the interpreter gulped down a glass of sherr)^ 
and betook himself to the drawing-room and 
the piano. 





CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. URQHART HEARS STRANGE THINGS. 

, ILLY was met in the anteroom by her 
maid, who, with a face and manner 
full of mystery, informed her that 
a lady was waiting to see her in the sitting- 
room. 

' A queer lot, ma'am,' added Emma, who 
was terribly slangy in her way of expressing 
herself. ' She pitched into What's-his-name — 
the servant with the beautiful teeth, you know 
— finely because the fire in the stove was got 
rather low. I fancy she hit him, or something.' 

' Is she old or young ?' inquired Mrs. 
Urqhart. 

' Old,' was the decided answer. ' I said you 
were at tiffin, and asked if I should call you. 
Says she, " Seems to me they're always eating 
and drinking in this establishment. Don't dis- 
turb her ; I'll wait till she's tkrougk." ' 
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' American/ observed Milly, with conviction. 
* Does she talk through her nose, Emma ?* 

* Awful, ma'am.' 

* Did she give you her name ?' 

' No. She said it didn't signify ; she'd in- 
troduce herself. She took off her cloak— a 
thing with a hood to it, all lined with fur — and 
has made herself quite comfortable by the fire. 
She's been here about twenty minutes.' 

* I can guess who she is,' said Milly, as she 
moved toward the sitting-room door. Thanks 
to the graphic descriptions of Punch Wyn and 
Ellersly, she was, as it were, already acquainted 
with the ladies of Hakodadi. 

In an easy chair, by the stove, her feet re- 
posing cosily on the open door thereof, sat the 
visitor. She was a well-preserved woman of 
perhaps fifty, with a prim, buxom, upright 
figure, flashing dark eyes, dark brown hair, 
with just a few silver streaks in it here and 
there, and an oval face expressive of extreme 
cuteness, mixed with a strong proportion of 
sarcasm and an abundant share of curiosity. 
Her eyes, nose, and mouth, in fact, seemed so 
many notes of interrogation. She wore a brown 
velvet dress without any trimming, and on the 
back of the chair hung a large handsome black 
cloth cloak, lined with a sable, with a hood at- 
tached. Her feet were encased in black velvet 
boots, lined with fur, and on her lap lay a pair of 
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brown dog-skin gloves, also fur-lined. Sitting 
there warming her hands and feet, without 
bonnet or cloak, she looked like the mistress of 
the house, or, at any rate, a resident visitor and 
old friend. She was decidedly perfect mistress 
of the situation. 

On Milly's entrance she rose and came to- 
ward her, scanning the girl meanwhile from 
head to foot with her searching dark eyes. 

Milly was looking very pretty in an exquisite 
white cashmere wrapper, lined and faced with 
pale blue quilted satin. Her hair was dressed 
in two long thick plaits tied at the ends with 
blue satin ribbons. On her forehead it was 
arranged in a Gainsborough fringe, which 
suited her mignon style of beauty admirably. 
She looked scarcely sixteen with this coiffure. 

* You're Mrs. Urqhart, I reckon,' said her 
visitor, with a strong nasal twang, and holding 
out a well-shaped though rather large hand ; 
* though you don't look a bit like a married 
woman, I must say. /'m Mrs. Price. My 
husband's the American consul here. We've 
been here six years. I hope you won't think 
I've come too soon. I was determined to be 
the first to call on you.' 

All this was said almost in a breath. 

* Thank you so much,' replied Milly, taking 
the proffered hand. * Pray sit down. I'm 
sorry I've kept you waiting so long. My maid 
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should have told me at once that I had a ' 
visitor/ 

* I told her not to disturb you, as you was 
eating. But one never knows what time the 
meals are in this house. Captain Wyn is so 
dreadfully irregular in his feedingr. Sometimes 
he'll want dinner at five o'clock, and sometimes 
not till eight. It's enough to drive the cook 
mad. But I suppose he'll turn over a new leaf 
now there's a lady at the head of the establish- 
ment. He's ver)'- gallant, I've heard, to young 
and pretty women. /Ve found him anything 
but gallant myself; but then I'm old and ugly. 
I made the boy mend up the fire while I was 
waiting. It was almost out when I came in. 
You must keep these Japanese up to their 
work, my dear, or you'll have a miserable time 
of it. They're the idlest beasts in all creation. 
Your house-boy was playing cards with the 
momban ' (gate-keeper), * and when I told him 
to come and see to the fire, he made a face at 
me. But I took him by the ear and pulled him 
in right-away !' 

The wife of the American consul paused for 
want of breath. Mrs. Urqhart was rather 
taken aback at her familiarity in pulling the 
servant's ear ; but the consul and interpreter 
had prepared her for many eccentricities on the 
part of this good lady, and also of others. 

Milly had taken a chair opposite her visitor 
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on the other side of the glowing stove, and it 
occurred to her that Mrs. Price had made up 
her mind for a good long visit. 

* Do you speak any Japanese ?' asked that 
lady, as soon as she had recovered her breath. 
' I guess not,' she added, without waiting for 
the answer. 

* My husband has taught me a great many 
necessary phrases during our voyage,* said 
Milly, *and I have learned the names of a 
number of articles in daily use. I am blessed 
with a very retentive memory.* 

'You're lucky. But I reckon all youVe 
learned won't do you much good.* 

* Why ?* cried the astonished girl. 

* Because Mr. Urqhart*s taught you the court 
language, TU be bound, and you can't expect 
a pack of ignorant coolies to understand that 
high-flown talk.' 

* They understand him^ said Milly, quietly. 

* They're obliged to, or else they'd get a boot 
or a poker at their heads. But just you try it 
on, and they'll be deaf, and dumb, and blind.' 

* And suppose / send a boot or a poker at 
their heads ? Do you think it would help them 
to hear, and speak, and see ?' inquired Mrs. 
Urqhart, mischievously. 

The American matron looked sharply at her 
from under her black eyebrows, and mentally 
set her down as a * cute girl.' 
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* I guess it might, some,* she said ; and then • 
ensued a short pause, during which both ladies 
stared vacantly at the blazing fire. 

* So you Ve brought out an English ladys- 
maid with you ?* observed Mrs. Price at length, 
evidently following up some particular train of 
thought. 

*Yes.* 

*A11 money thrown away,' continued the 
visitor, curtly. * She won't stay with you long. 
They never do, unless they're terrible homely- 
looking : and your girl is rather pretty. Shell 
marry before six months are over her head, you 
mark my words.' 

* So much the better for her, provided she 
marry well. I shouldn't object in the least.' 

* What, not after having paid her passage 
out, and all that ? Why, where on earth was 
the sense of bringing her along at all, then 1 

* A whim,' said Milly, shirking the question. 
She had been warned against Mrs. Price's 

'pumping' propensities. Some instinct told 
that lady that for the present, at least, she had 
better not pump any more. 
Another pause. 

* Do you reside far from here, Mrs. Price ?' 
asked her young hostess, politely. 

* Oh no ; a stone's throw. Just the other side 
of the wood ;' indicating a small pine-forest to 
the left of the Consulate, on which opened one 
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of the windows of the Urqharts* sitting-room. 
* The colonel drove me over on his way down 
town (he's gone to order some sugar), and he's 
coming to pick me up on his way back. The 
children are coming in too by-and-by. They've 
gone over to Kameda, a village a mile or so out, 
for a drive.' 

' I'm to have the whole generation of Prices 
down on me at once, it appears,' thought Milly. 

* It's very kind of you all, I'm sure,' she said, 
*to come and see me so soon after my arrival.' 

'Well, to tell you the truth,' gushed Mrs. 
Price, in a burst of confidence, *we shouldn't 
have been so keen about it, only we wanted to 
get to windward of Mrs. Whiteston. She 
always wants to be first and foremost in 
everything. Last evening she was to us to 
supper, and she said that she, being the only 
English lady here, and him the heir to a 
baronetcy, or something, she ought to be the 
first to call on you. My little girl winked at 
me, and when Mrs. W. was gone to put 
on her things, the child said, ** Mother, "We must 
take the wind out of her sails. We live so much 
nearer, and can pop over across the wood in 
five minutes." ' 

*Your little daughter must be very quick- 
witted,' observed Milly, scarcely able to refrain 
from bursting into a hearty laugh. 

* Well, I guess she's all there,' said the proud 
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mother, complacently. Then she added sud- 
denly, * Have you ever been in the States, Mrs. 
Urqhart ?' 

* Yes, for several years,' replied Milly. * I 
was at school in Chicago/ 

* Do tell ! Why then you're half an American, 
Fva from Massachusetts/ 

* Is that so now ?' exclaimed Milly, who for 
the life of her could not restrain her mischievous 
propensities. 

But it never occurred to Mrs. Price that she 
was being mimicked. 

* Well, you've found your way to a fine place 
now, anyway,' she said, staring into the fire, and 
mysteriously nodding her head several times; 
reminding Milly of those ridiculous Chinese 
figures with the loose-set necks. * Yes, a nice 
place this to bring a young bride to,' she con- 
tinued, while her hostess, who really knew not 
what answer to make, kept silence ; * or any 
decent girl that has her proper share of shame, 
and modesty, and self-respect. Oh, my dear! 
you've no notion what a sink of iniquity is this 
Hakodadi !' And a deep sigh convulsed her 
ample and virtuous American bosom. 

* I've heard that it's not exactly a school for 
morals,' said Milly, composedly ; * but I fail to 
see how the moral condition of Hakodadi can 
affect me. I have my husband to take care of 
me, you know.' 
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*Ah, your husband; that's just it/ said the 
visitor, more mysteriously than ever. Then, 
sinking her voice almost to a whisper, and bend- 
ing forv^ard, she added, * Perhaps it's you that 
will have to take care oi him, my dear/ 

* What do you mean ?' cried the girl, blankly. 

* I mean that with the frightful examples he 
has about him — yes, even in this very house — 
poor young Mr. Urqhart is in great danger.' 

* I do not understand you,' said Milly, stiffly. 

* You'll understand soon enough,' retorted 
Mrs. Price, perfectly unabashed. * You see, 
this has been quite a bachelors' house for years, 
and of course bachelors are at liberty to do as 
they please ; but, as I said the other day to 
Captain Wyn, now that dear boy was married 
and going to bring his wife here, him and 
Ellersly ought really to have a little decent re- 
gard for your feelings, and make a clearance of 
certain persons that should be kept out of your 
way. But he only laughed in my face, and 
pointed to that immoral motto on his buttons 
about ** Honey swore ;' and as he went away I 
am certain I heard him muttering some imper- 
tinence about mischief-makers. I advise you, 
Mrs. Urqhart, to look sharp after your husband, 
and above all things don't let him be too much 
with Wyn and Ellersly. Married men have no 
business to go visiting in certain company.' 

* My dear madam,' said Milly, striving to 
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suppress her indignation, * I am convinced that 
you imagine you are acting a friendly part in 
giving me all this disagreeable information, and 
I am sure you do not intend to be offensive; 
but you are so — at least your conversation is ; 
and you must not take it amiss if I beg you to 
drop the subject, and not refer to it again. My 
confidence in my husband is unbounded, other- 
wise your idle talk might have caused me pain. 
Mr. Urqhart is at liberty to go into any society 
he pleases, and neither you nor I have a right 
to question his actions.' 

* Well, now really, Mrs. Urqhart, you needn't 
take me up so sharp,' said Mrs. Price, in the 
tone of an injured person. * I only wanted to 
put you on your guard, my dear. Of course, it 
would never enter into anybody's head for a 
moment to suppose that a steady young man 
like Mr. Urqhart, with such a sweet pretty 
young thing as you for his wife, could ever go 
astray in any way ; but the men here, as a rule, 
are such a loose lot, and of course, him having 
lived among them for a couple of years as a 
bachelor, and always been hail-fellow-well-met 

with them all, why, you see Ah, here are 

the children !' 

The sound of sleigh-bells had stopped Mrs. 
Price's flow of eloquence just in time ; for Milly 
had begun to find it insupportable, and would 
certainly have relieved her feelings in some 
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tremendous burst of indignation if the opportune 
interruption had not prevented her. 

In another minute the * children' entered the 
sitting-room. Mrs. Urqhart had expected to 
meet a boy and girl of perhaps eight and ten 
years. Imagine her surprise on seeing a broad- 
shouldered, large-featured, bashful young giant 
of over six feet, and a girl as tall as herself ! 

* This is Mrs. Urqhart, my dears,' said their 
mother, exactly as if speaking to a couple of 
infants. * Come and shake hands with her right 
away, and tell her how proud we feel to have 
her among us.' 

* How d ye do, ma'am ?' lisped the male child, 
who had a slight impediment in his speech, 
making an awkward bow, and crushing Milly's 
slender fingers in a fist like a small shoulder of 
mutton. But he got no further. 

* How d'ye do .'^' said the girl, more gently, 
and giving Mrs. Urqhart a hand as delicate and 
pretty as her own. * We're real glad to have 
you here. Guess I'll have a warm. Stephen, 
give us a chair.' 

Stephen promptly obeyed the regal order, 
and his sister planted herself well in front of the 
fire, between the two ladies, leaving her brother 
in the background. 

* Won't you ** have a warm" too, Mr. Price V 
said Milly, kindly. 

* Stephen never warms himself,' said his sister, 
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emphatically. * He doesn't feel the cold, nor 
the heat, nor — nor nothing f 

* What a Qallous young man he must be !' 
cried Milly, laughing. *Are you really so un- 
feeling, Mr. Price ?' 

* Yes, ma'am,' said the youthful giant, inno- 
cently. 

' DorUt call him Mr. Price, pray,' said the 
girl. * There'll be no bearing him if you do— 
he'll get so vain. Stephen, take my cloak and 
hood.' 

Without a shade of impatience, the kind 
brother again obeyed his imperious young sister, 
taking the articles from her hand as tenderly 
and carefully as if they were sentient things. 
There was something absolutely touching and 
beautiful in this young man's devotion to his 
only sister. Milly admired him for it. 

Fanny Price was but a child, in spite of her 
tall stature — a child of twelve years, but fright- 
fully precocious. She used to boast that she 
could * talk down ' all the other ladies of the 
community except one — a certain Mrs. White- 
ston ; she never * tried it on' with her. 

Fanny was tall and straight like a young 
poplar tree ; a slim, fragile slip of a creature, 
with very pale soft brown hair, dove-like eyes, 
and a pure waxen complexion, thibugh which 
the delicate blue veins showed with marvellous 
distinctness. Altogether her appearance was 
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strangely at variance with her shrill little voice 
and abrupt way of speaking. 

* At least take a chair, Mr. Stephen/ said 
Mrs. Urqhart, seeing that the young man con- 
tinued standing, as if waiting for further 
orders. 

* Yes, do come to an anchor, brother,' chimed 
in Fanny. ' You look so dreadfully in the way 
standing there.' 

* The little one's sharper than usual to-day, 
mother,' said Stephen, meekly seating himself 
on the strongest chair he could find. 

He always called her * the little one,' and 
treated her like a baby. He wa$ only nineteen 
himself, yet his manner to Fanny was quite 
paternal. 

* She's a forward little puss,' murmured Mrs. 
Price, fondly stroking back her daughter's 
pretty hair from the high, marble-like fore- 
head. 

* Do be quiet, mother — if you can, I want 
to talk to Mrs. Urqhart. You've had her all 
to yourself for above an hour. It's my turn 
now. Don't you be so selfish. Fancy, Mrs. 
Urqhart ! I never hardly get a chance of a 
nice chat with any other woman. Mother 
always sends me out of the way when Mrs. 
Whiteston tomes to see us, and she's the only 
one who ever comes that speaks English ; 
because mother's at loggerheads with the only 
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other American lady here. Mrs. Whiteston's 
English, like you. There are six women and a 
girl altogether in Hakodadi. Fm the girl.' 

* Fanny, how you do run on/ cried Mrs. 
Price. ' You'll tire Mrs. Urqhart to death.' 

* Let the child have her say, mother,' inter- 
posed Stephen, gently. * She doesn't often meet 
with such a nice lady as Mrs. Urqhart.' 

'Allow me to offer you some refreshment,' 
suggested Milly, literally at her wits' end what 
to say or do in this family squabble. * What do 
you each prefer ? Tea, coffee, or wine ?' 

* Not wine, decidedly, at this time of day,' 
said Mrs. Price, severely. * Stephen Tiever * 
drinks it ; and the rest of us but very seldom, 
and then quite medicinally.' 

* Oh, I say, mother, draw it mild !' cried the 
irrepressible Fanny. * You know we all like 
champagne, for instance. Didn't we all get 
loads of it at Syganop6 last August, on Ellersly's 
birthday ?' 

* Fanny, I'm ashamed of you,' expostulated 
her mother, her face flushing crimson. 

Milly groaned in spirit. 

* Shall I order tea }' she asked, ignoring 
Fanny's last. 

* Tea, by all means, my dear, if you insist on 
our taking something,' said Mrs. Price; *but 
really I wish you would not give yourself so 
much trouble on our account.' 
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Murmuring some polite platitude, Mrs. Urq- 
hart rang a hand-bell. The summons was 
promptly answered by the boy whose ear had 
been pulled, a handsome lad of nineteen, lithe 
as a young panther. He cast a look of deep 
scorn and hatred at Mrs. Price ; but when his 
eyes turned to his pretty mistress they expressed 
the most intense devotion. Even in this short 
time Milly had contrived to make herself adored 
by her domestics. 

She instructed the boy to bring tea, milk, 
sugar, and cake, in the purest and prettiest 
Japanese she could muster. 

* Well, I do declare !' cried Fanny Price. 
' Why, you're quite a Japanese scholar !' 

* I bet the boy didn't understand half what 
she said/ exclaimed Mrs. Price, bluntly. 

* Mother !' remonstrated Stephen, blushing 
For very shame at her rudeness. * Mrs. Urqhart 
Spoke most correctly, much better than you and 
Pan do.' 

' That's the very reason why I think the 
fellow didn't understand her,' persisted Mrs. 
Price. 

* She's very impolite,' thought the young 
hostess. 

' Did you see anything of father in the town T 
isked the good lady, addressing her children. 

* We saw his sleigh,' responded Stephen. 
' Where .>' 

VOL. 1. \^ 
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' Standing outside Whiteston's place.' 
'And he was inside gossiping with her, of 
course !' exclaimed the matron, with more than 
a tinge of jealousy and vexation in her tone. 
* You must know, my dear Mrs. Urqhart, that 
that woman's got the longest tongue in 
Hakodadi.' 

* Barring one,' muttered Fanny. 

Her mother thought it wise to pretend not to 
hear this dutiful innuendo, while Stephen shook 
his head at * the little one.' 

* She's always making mischief/ continued 
Mrs. Price. *You see, my dear, when people 
talk so much, they can't help making mischief.' 

* Indeed they cannot,' said Milly, emphati- 
cally, mentally wondering how this good woman 
could so entirely ignore her own great defect. 

Stephen, who, with all his clumsiness and 
bashfulness, was a young man of keen percep- 
tion and strong common sense, perceived at 
once, and with considerable annoyance, that his 
mother was making a fool of herself, and came 
to the rescue, as he too often found himself 
called upon to do. 

* Where's Mr. Urqhart ?' he asked. ' I shall 
be glad to see him again. We were great 
cronies before he went to Europe. We often 
used to go fishing and shooting together, didnt 
we, Fanny ?' 

* Yes,' cried the girl eagerly, her pale little 
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face lighting up ; * and sometimes they used to 
let me go with them on my pony, Mrs. Urqhart, 
when it wasn't too far, you know ; and we used 
to have such fun. You and I will both go 
sometimes now, won't we ? Are you fond of 
horseback riding ?* 

* Very,* responded Milly, who found the 
child's prattle a great relief after the scandalous 
gossip of her mother. 

*You and Mr. Urqhart and Stev and me '11 
make up quite a nice little party. We re all 
about of an age like, aren't we ?' 

' Oh, I like that, Fan !' cried her brother, 
laughing. * Why, you're nothing but a baby 
Uill !' 

* I'm turned twelve, sir,' said Fanny, solemnly. 
And then, think of the experience I've had !' 

* How old 2LX^you, Mrs. Urqhart i*' continued 
:he child. 

* Don't be so rude, miss !' snapped her mother, 
ivho, nevertheless, was dying to know Milly's 
ige. * How often have I told you that you 
should never ask people their ages !' 

* Not when they're old fogies like you and 
Mrs. Whiteston, of course !' retorted Fanny, 
flippantly. * But there's no harm in asking a 
yirl like Mrs. Urqhart. Why, she doesn't look 
seventeen.' 

* I'm nearly twenty,' said Milly, quietly. 
' Do tell' 
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* I do declare !' 

* I should never have thought it !' cried Mrs. 
Price, Fanny, and Stephen in chorus. 

* Mrs. Whiteston-^ — ' commenced Mrs. Price; 
but her remark was nipped in the bud. 

* La, mother ! do, for goodness' sake, let that 
woman slide,' cried her impetuous and spoilt 
young daughter. * She doesn't want Mrs. 
Whiteston stuffed down her throat all the time. 
She'll be sick of her before she sees her.' 

* She'll soon be sick of her afterwards, any- 
how,' muttered Mrs. Price. 

*They must be deadly enemies,' thought Milly. 

The entrance of Francis caused a diversion 
in the conversation. Fanny sprang up and ran 
to embrace him, with the guileless impetuosity 
of her age and temperament. Mrs. . Price and 
her son shook hands with him warmly, cordially 
expressing their pleasure at seeing him back 
again. 

The discourse now turned upon the subject 
of his trip to Europe, and in the meantime tea 
made its appearance, bearing evidence to Milly's 
competency to give her orders in Japanese. 

Fanny and Stephen glanced sigiiificantly at 
their mother. 

* Your wife does great credit to your teaching, 
Mr. Urqhart,' said the latter. *We were 
quite surprised to hear how well she speaks 
Japanese.' 
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* My wife is a most satisfactory pupil,' re- 
urned the young man, glancing fondly at the 
l^irlish figure bending over the tea-table. * She 
las a prodigious memory, which is a valuable 
fift, and a great help in learning a language. 
3y the way, Stephen, my father presented me 
srith a new gun- — such a beauty ! You must 
:ome and give me your opinion on it when 
^ouVe finished your tea.* 

Stephen gulped down his tea in a draught, at 
he risk of choking himself, and the two young 
nen adjourned to Francis's study to gloat over 
:he new toy. 

* How late father is, to be sure T exclaimed 
Mrs. Price impatiently, setting down her cup 
md saucer. * Run upstairs, Fanny, and see if 
le's coming.' The road from the town was not 
/isible from the lower windows. * You don't 
nind, do you, Mrs. Urqhart ?' she added, apolo- 
gretically. 

* Certainly not.' 

* I shouldn't be a bit surprised if he brought 
that Mrs. Whiteston with him to call on you ; 
ind then your husband '11 have the nuisance of 
taking her back again, unless she tacks herself 
9n to Ellersly to drive her home. She always 
makes use of other people's sleighs and other 
women's husbands whenever she can. Her 
own takes precious good care never to drive 
her out if he can help it ; but she orders all tKe. 
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other fellows about as if they were her slaves. 
She thinks herself irresistible ; and she s forty- 
five if she's a day, and she paints, and Fm 
nearly sure she dyes her hair. Another thing 
rd be willing to bet on — that she'll talk to you 
about the blackbirds in Kensington Gardens. 
She always does to everybody. Those precious 
blackbirds are a stock dish in her conversation.' 
Milly laughed ; for Punch Wyn had men- 
tioned these little eccentricities in his description 
of the lady in question. 

* Mother, mother !' screamed Fanny, from the 
upper story, *here comes the boss, and I de- 
clare if he hasn't got Mrs. Whiteston along!' 

* I said so !' exclaimed Mrs. Price, angrily* 
* We'Vi make tracks now she^ come. Fanny, 
put on your things ' (the child had come down- 
stairs), ' and run and tell Colonel Price that he 
needn't get out of the sleigh, for I'm cortiing 
right away, and he'll have to put off his visit to 
Mrs. Urqhart till another time. And, Fanny, 
mind you and Stephen are to come home directly. 
I'll just serve the colonel out for his impudence. 
I know he's dying to see you, my dear. He'd 
have gone off to the steamer if he hadn't hap- 
pened to have a touch of the gout.' 

Mrs. Price always gave her husband his 
military title when she was angry with him- 
How he came by it, or whether he had any 
right to it, no one in the settlement ever knew. 
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She had donned her comfortable cloak while 
peaking, drawing the hood well over her head. 

' Good-bye, my dear ; mind you come and see 
IS soon. Excuse me for hurrying away like 
his.' And having squeezed Milly's hand and 
:issed her cheek, the good lady bustled off. 

Fanny had already rushed out to intercept 
he * boss.' 

If Milly had witnessed the meeting of the 

deadly enemies,' as she imagined them, at the 

entrance of the Consulate, she would have been 

lot a little astonished. They embraced each 

Dther with every demonstration of affection. 

* Mind you come over to-morrow,' said Mrs. 
Price, as she stepped into her sleigh, where the 
:olonel was awaiting her with a moody scowl. 

'Without fail. Good-afternoon, dear,' re- 
:umed the much-calumniated lady, turning to 
nount the flight of steps. 

* Now, Fanny, my dear,' she added to the girl, 
ivho was loitering at the door, * the sooner you 
bllow.your worthy parents, the better. Mrs. 
Urqhart and I can dispense with your amiable 
society.' 

Fanny was too much accustomed to her 
blunt, indeed rude speeches, to take them to 
beart. She simply gave insolence for insolence, 
is was her custom when dealing with Mrs. 
Whiteston. 

* Don't be too sure that she couldn't have 
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dispensed with yours/ was her sharp retort. 

* Indeed, she as good as said so,' added the 
young mischief-maker. 

* I shouldn't be surprised if she had/ said 
Mrs. Whiteston, with the most provokin 
composure, * after your old mother had been 
pulling me to pieces, and calling me over the^^ j 
coals to her for a couple of hours/ 

* Don't you call my mother old, Mrs .^s, 

Whiteston,' screamed the child, an angry fluslMrih 
suffusing her transparent forehead, and aic Jt .n 
ominous sparkle in her soft brown eyes ; ioxm: ^3r 
the woman had touched her on a sore point- z^i. 
She would worry and abuse and ridicule heim: ^^r 
mother herself, but she would not allow anyon^^ -e 
else to do it * My mother s not so much oldeK: ^==r 
than yourself, only she doesn't paint her face 
and dye her hair.' 

* More's the pity,' replied the Englishwoman 
perfectly unruffled. * She wouldn't be bad- 
looking, for an American, if she only knew ho\ ^— '^ ^ v 
to make the most of herself.' 

Fanny, almost crying with rage and mortifi-^*^- 
cation, was about to retaliate with some terrible e 
impertinence, when she was stopped by th- -^ 
appearance of her brother and Francis. 

* Are you ready to go, darling ?' askei 
Stephen ; then, observing her flushed face am 
quivering lips, he added, * You've been at 
again with her, I suppose,' jerking his thuml::::::^> 
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lot too politely, in the direction of Mrs. 
iVhiteston, who had joined Francis. 

' I must run and bid good-bye to Mrs. Urq- 
lart,' said Fanny, without noticing her brother's 
question. And she flew along the veranda 
with the speed and lightness of a young 
:hamois. , 

' Good-bye, Mrs. Urqhart, dear,' she cried, 
bursting in upon Milly like a hurricane. ' I like 
you so much. I'm sure we shall be good 
friends. Let me give you a kiss before that 
odious Jezebel comes. Come and see us soon, 
darling. Good-bye.' 

Milly returned the impetuous creature's caress, 
assuring her of her friendship, and promising 
to call on them very soon. 

Passing Mrs. Whiteston on the threshold 
with lofty disdain, Fanny then rejoined her 
brother, and the youthful pair entered their 
sleigh, Francis arranging the girl's wraps round 
her frail little form with kind solicitude. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



A IIAKODADI CELEBRITY. 



°RS. WHITESTON was a woman«r-n 
' of a certain age,' who, having heetMi =n 
very pretty in her youth, and bein^^^g 
of an excessively vain disposition, was unwilHn^^EK 
to relinquish her claims to homage and admira— ^■ 
tion, though now fast declining into the sert-^^ 
and yellow leaf. So she strove to make th^^ e 
most of her faded and fleeting charms, by th^^ ^ 
aid of all those contrivances usually resorted tu-^o 
by women of her stamp; and what with hair" 
dye, rouge, and 6/anc de perle, succeeded itr ^ 
looking pretty even now — by lamplight ! 

Of middle height, and slim proportions, witl""^ ' 
an exceedingly graceful carriage, she could holc5^ 
her own in point of figure with women twenlji — ' 
years her junior. Her style was decidedly fast-i^ss 
or loose — whichever you prefer to call it. Hec=^^ 
conversation was slangy in the extreme, and sh^^ 
would handle the most delicate subjects with the^ 
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most unblushing effrontery ; indeed at times she 
* came out * with things that put even men to 
the blush. She * went down * with the male sex 
much better than with her own, and openly con- 
fessed that she liked their society infinitely better. 

She was extremely witty, but her wit was 
always more gr less questionable. She had 
been educated principally in France, and her 
manners were coated over with a very fair share 
of French polish. 

Two years before the period of which I am 
writing she, being then a widow, had contrived 
to fascinate a man of excellent birth and great 
talent. A studious, austere, proud, reticent man, 
the very last person one would have thought 
likely to marry a woman of her stamp. She 
must have baited her hook very skilfully to 
have landed such a fish as Richard Whiteston, 
or * my Dick,* as she was wont to call him. 

This gentleman had been a great explorer, 
had joined in various expeditions of a daring 
and perilous kind, and had written several 
interesting and clever works on the subject of 
his travels. The last enterprise, to which he 
had devoted himself and his money, had been 
to establish in Hakodadi a steam saw-mill, with 
a philanthropic view of benefiting the natives, 
who as yet sawed all their wood by hand. By 
the introduction of machinery the cost of this 
article in a state ready for use was naturally 
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considerably reduced, an advantage not to be - 
despised by a nation whose houses are composed 
entirely of wood. 

Mrs. Whiteston entered Mrs. Urqhart's 
sitting-room with the elastic tread and jaunty 
air of a girl of fifteen. 

* H o w do you do, my dear ? Welcome to 
Hakodadi, or, as / call it, Ax-my-daddy,' 
extending a very tiny neatly-gloved hand, 
strange to say, the left one. 

But Milly had been prepared for this. Captain 
Wyn having told her that Mrs. Whiteston had 
almost lost the use of her right hand through 
an accident which had happened to her in her 
infancy. 

Mrs. Urqhart greeted her courteously, and 
begged her to seat herself in the easy-chair 
recently vacated by Mrs. Price, at the same 
time resuming her own, secretly wondering 
what new revelations of Hakodadi life were in 
store for her. 

* So you've already had a surfeit of the Stars 
and Stripes, I find,* proceeded her visitor, 
who in her jaunty black velvet hat and scarlet 
plume, her elegant sealskin jacket and rich 
black silk dress, and an exquisite pair of Pattl- 
son's boots with prodigiously high heels, formed 
a striking contrast to the very proper and 
quaker-like matron who five minutes previously 
had occupied her place. 
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* It s a pity you missed the old man. Hes 
s wonder, my dear — a perfect wonder.* 

* In what way i*' 

* Such a size ! The biggest man I ever saw 
out of a show. What did the old girl talk 
^bout ? I suppose she showed you the ropes 
according to her lights ? Yankee lights, you 
must remember. But you mustn't believe a 
quarter she says. She economises the truth 
better than any American I ever met, and that's 
saying a great deal.' 

Secretly marvelling, though at the same time 
intensely amused, at her visitor s original way 
of expressing herself, Milly replied that Mrs. 
Price had given her some slight insight into 
Hakodadi life, and perhaps not its brightest 
side. 

* Naturally,' said Mrs. Whiteston, tossing her 
head. ' She's one of those objectionable people 
who make a point of looking at the world 
through smoked glass, so to speak. Now I 
like to gaze at it through glass of a delicate 
rose-colour. Ah, my dear! it's much wiser to 
make the best and the most of everything while 
we're here. A woman's life is so short — at 
least, the only part of it worth living is, from 
twenty to forty. You see we've only twenty 
years of life really, and oh ! don't they fly after 
one's turned thirty ! Ye gods I what a sicken- 
ing thing it is to grow old !' 
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There was something so indescribably piteou: 
so intensely touching, in the bitter earnestne^^^ 
with which the fast-fading beauty uttered thes -^^ 
words, and such a sad sad look in her fin*- -^^ 
black eyes, that Milly could not help pitying ^g 
her. 

* How old are you ?' she added abruptly. 
Milly informed her. 

* Then you have twenty more years before — re 
you. You have only just begun to live. Happ^ ^y 
girl ! One can do much in twenty years ; se^ ^=^e 
much, love much, enjoy much.' 

* And suffer much,' added Mrs. Urqhar» t, 
quietly. 

* Granted. But in my opinion the active "^^ 
sufferings, even those of the most poignan^cr^t 
description, of a young and pretty woman, ar^^ ^^ 
infinitely preferable to the stagnant peace, th^ -^^ 
grey, blank tranquillity of age. A hundrec^ '^ 
hands are ready to dry the tear that falls fron^*^^ 
beauty's eye, a hundred lips are ready to consol^^ ^ 
misery that moans and writhes under golden hai^^ '' 
and a pink and white skin ; but what hand^^- f 
and lips are at the service of grey heads am 
wrinkled faces ?' 

* Those of loving husbands and children, an( 
surely sometimes of friends,' responded Milly-^ 
seriously. ' The years must pass for all ; but^ 
I believe that every age has its pleasures, and, 
as at the age of twenty we no longer care for* 
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the things which delighted us at ten, so at the 
^e of fifty we no longer desire and could not 
enjoy the pleasures which charmed us twenty or 
thirty years before.* 

* You speak like a book, my dear, and I 
admire your logic immensely ; but, at the same 
time, I cannot enter into your views in the 
least. Such philosophy is very pretty and 
proper at your age ; but /, who am fast 
approaching the awful boundary-line* (she had 
passed it by five years), * do not appreciate it as 
it deserves. As for husbands and children, I've 
had several of each, and don't believe in them.* 
But let us change the subject. 

* How dismal that wood looks, all covered 
with snow ! Ah ! you should have arrived in 
the spring, my dear. It's a little paradise then ; 
the birds singing in it all day long so sweetly. 
I adore birds.* 

* Now for it,* thought Milly. 

* I lived at Kensington for some years before 
I married my Dick, and one of my greatest 
pleasures, in summer, was to sit or walk in the 
Gardens and listen to the blackbirds.* 

' Brava, Mrs. Price!* mentally ejaculated 
Milly. * It must have been very charming,' 
she said aloud. 

* There are some very nice places about here 
over on the mainland,' proceeded Mrs. White- 
ston. *We shall be able to show you some 
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enchanting spots next summer, perfect fairy- 
lands. rU back Japan against any country in 
the world, even the much-vaunted Italy, for 
beauty of scenery. Pity the inhabitants are 
such beasts: slicing one's head off, or sawing 
one in half, every now and then. I wouldn't 
like to be in your shoes, my girl !' 

* What's coming now ?' thought Milly. * Why 
not }' she asked. 

*Why, you see you consular folk have a 
knack of making yourselves obnoxious all over 
the globe, but more especially in Japan, and 
particularly your Franky.' 

* My Franky !' cried Milly, flushing indig- 
nantly. * Do you mean Mr. Urqhart ?' 

* Of course. You needn't fire up so because 
T called him by his Christian name. I forgot 
for the moment that he was a married man.' 

* But it isn't his Christian name, Mrs. White- 
ston. He is called Francis.' 

* Do you mean to say you don't call him 
Frank T 

* Never. I don't like it. Francis is more 
dignified.' 

* Bless the child ! what a notion ! Why, if I 
called my Dick Richard, he'd think I was going 
to scratch him. We always call your husband 
Franky among ourselves, just as we call Ellersly 
Jemmy, and Druce Johnny. It's a way we've 
got in Ax-my-daddy. But I'll always say Mr. 
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Urqhart in future, since you're so touchy on the 
subject.' 

* May I ask in what way my husband excels 
:iis colleagues in the unenviable speciality for 
"naking himself obnoxious ?' 

* By fulfilling his duty more thoroughly and 
ancompromisingly than most of them. He 
wouldn't wink at anything the least illegal to 
>ave his life, I believe ; and you know, my dear, 
:hat sometimes it is safer and more expedient 
:o be blind to certain things. Franky — I beg 
lis pardon ! — Mr. Urqhart will have a ticklish 
:ime of it, Tm afraid, if ever he comes to be 
consul/ 

'Thank heaven, Francis is not the man to 
sacrifice his honour and his sense of duty to his 
Tiere personal safety and convenience !' ex- 
claimed Milly, with every appearance of patriotic 
ervour. 

Little hypocrite ! Had it come to a question 
Df Francis' safety or that of the Crown of Eng- 
and, I am afraid to say which she would have 
preferred. 

' It's all very well to talk like that sitting here 
:osily by the fire, and knowing your adored one 
s tranquilly scribbling in the office,' said the 
rrepressible Mrs. Whiteston, poising her little 
bot gingerly on the stove. * But when some 
ine day they make mincemeat of your golden- 
laired darling, you'll wish he'd been a little 

vox. I. lb 
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less scrupulous, and a little more careful of 
number one/ 

* Oh ! pray don't talk of such horrors — don't 
put such thoughts into my head !' cried the 
young wife, almost appealingly, and growing 
pale with apprehension. ' I shall be imagining 
all kinds of terrible things now when he is away 
from me. But you are only joking, are you 
not ? There is not really any danger in store 
for Francis, is there ?' 

' My dear creature, we're all in danger in this 
plaguy country every moment of our lives. My 
Dick and I never lie down to sleep without the 
cheerful prospect of having our throats cut 
before morning, and we're quite agreeably sur- 
prised when we find our heads still in their 
proper places on waking up. I'm not joking, 
I assure you. Look here ; do you think I 
should cumber myself with this if there were no 
danger ?' 

She threw open her handsome cloak, and dis- 
closed a good- sized revolver, which was attached 
to her waist by a stout leathern strap. 

' Have you one ?' she asked. 

*Yes,' said Milly. 'My husband has given 
me one, and I practise with it every day. He 
said, however, that there was not much chance 
of my wanting it, but at the same time there 
was no harm in learning to defend myself in 
case of necessity.' 
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' Quite right. Better be on the safe side. 
Tve found mine no end useful.* 

* Really ! Have you had occasion to use it ? 
Have you ever shot anybody ?* 

* Oh lor, yes, ever so many.* 

' How dreadful !* said Milly, shuddering, and 
involuntarily shrinking back in her chair. * But 
you surely haven't killed anyone ?* she added 
eagerly. 

* Not a bit of it ; only lamed a few. They 
take a deal of killing, these Japanese beggars. 
I know one who's had no less than seven bullets 
through his head, and he's living now, and as 
lively as a mute after a funeral. Tm a crack 
shot, you must know — can knock the neck off 
a bottle at twenty paces. Not so bad, eh ? 
And with the left hand, too! You see, I'm a 
cripple ; can hardly use my right paw. My 
nurse let me fall when I was an infant, and it 
came out of joint. Some quack pretended to 
set it, unknown to my parents, and made me 
lame for life.' 

'What a misfortune !' sympathised Milly. 

* Oh, not at all !' cried Mrs. Whiteston, airily. 
* On the contrary, it's been one of my greatest 
resources. The amount of sympathy, petting, 
admiration, and tenderness it has procured me 
has more than compensated me for the incon- 
venience. Besides, I can do almost everything 
with my left hand, so I don't miss ttve. oxXxex. 

16 — 2 
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after a year or so. you are interrupted in the 
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snore/ 

* You are evidently determined not to let me 
\c)Cjk at life through a rose- coloured glass, what- 
ever you may do yourself/ said Mrs. Urqhart, 
resentfully. This continual harping on the 
theme of Francis' probable falling off wearied 
and irritated her. 

' Oh, my dear,' rejoined her imperturbable 
vi.sitor. • in regard to husbands, look at them 
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whichever way you will, they're almost all alike. 
" // matrimonio e la tomba del amore^' says the 
Italian proverb. There's my Dick, for instance. 
The first three months we were married he was 
an angel. It was darling Nelly here, and darling 
Nelly there, and a caress every five minutes. 
After three months it was dear Nelly ; after six, 
plain Nelly ; after nine, Ellen, in a severe tone ; 
and now it's oftener madam, in the tone of an 
oath or a grunt. Think of that, my dear creature, 
after all the sacrifices IVe made for him! — I, 
who could have lived a jolly life in Europe, to 
find myself in this God -forgotten wilderness, the 
slave and scapegoat of a man who saws wood ! 
There's the rub, my dear. Fancy the heir to a 
baronetcy turning sawyer ! Whenever Mother 
Price wants to be more than usually offensive, 
she alludes to me as the sawyers wife.' 

* And yet if your husband were willing to 
allow you to return to Europe without him, I 
doubt if you would go,' said Milly. 

* Go ! Go to Europe without my Dick 1' 
ejaculated the inconsistent woman, horror-struck 
at the bare idea. * I should think not, indeed ! 
Why I'd sooner live with him on a desert 
island, and feed on grass like the cows, than 
eat pdt^ de foie gras and drink champagne in 
London without him.' 

* What ! in spite of all his bearishness } 
You are very self-denying.' 
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* Not at all/ hastily interposed Mrs. White- 
ston, taking up the cudgels in her husband's 
defence as soon as another than herself attacked 
him. ' He s not always a bear, and I adore 
him in spite of all his nastiness. Besides, after 
all, it's anything but a sacrifice to be the wife 
of the handsomest and cleverest man in the 
East ; a man, too, who has nobly devoted his 
money, strength, and brains to the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures.' 

' To the extent even of sawing wood for 
them!' laughed Milly, mischievously. *Ah, 
my dear Mrs. Whiteston, it is plain your love 
has not yet found its tomb in matrimony !' 

* Do you know, my dear, that for your age 
you're *' mighty cute," as Price would say. 
You must have had a good deal of experience 
of the world for so young a woman.' 

'Another pumper,' thought Milly. 'I've 
travelled and read a great deal,' she replied 
cautiously. 

* Are you religious ?' asked her visitor, 
abruptly. 

* I — I — really — I don't know,' stammered 
Milly, rather taken aback by the blunt ques- 
tion. ' I'm afraid not,' she added innocently. 

* Do you go to church T 

* Not if I can help it. I had to go with the 
rest of the girls when I was at school, of 
course ; but I didn't like it.' 
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' You're very frank, my dear ; but what does 
Mr. Urqhart say to this free-and-easy way of 
thinking ?' 

* We Ve never discussed the subject.' 

* Then don't, if you can help it, because he's 
very orthodox, I believe. You won't be 
bothered with too much church here : there is 
not one for those of our persuasion. That's 
another circumstance which makes us cut such 
a sorry figure in the eyes of the natives. They 
say that the first thing the Catholics do on ar- 
riving at a new treaty port is to build a church ; 
but the first care of the Protestants is to set up 
a liquor-store. And they're not far from the 
mark.' 

* But doesn't the consul hold divine service 
in the Consulate when there is no church, like 
the captains do on board ship T 

* Ha, ha, ha ! I should like to see Punch 
Wyn holding divine service ! It would be a 
spectacle for gods and men !' 

'Why? I'm sure he's not an irreligious 
man or a wicked one.' 

' My dear, he's an ex-guardsman, and has 
the reputation of being one of the greatest 
libertines going. It is said he was sent out 
here because he was too bad for the old 
country. They send all the black sheep of 
good family to Japan, just as they send con- 
victs to Australia. My Dick calls this Consu- 
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late especially the refuge for incurable scamps. 
WeVe had some bright specimens here, I can 
tell you. You see they're hidden away better 
up here than down in the south. Mr. Urqhart 
is an exception to the rule, and has always felt 
like a fish out of water, IVe no doubt.' 

* You will never persuade me that Captain 
Wyn is a bad man, Mrs. Whiteston. I am 
considered a good judge of character, and my 
instinct seldom errs.* 

Milly spoke with unwonted energy, and her 
eyes and cheeks were aflame. 

Mrs. Whiteston regarded her curiously, as 
she replied : 

* It's as well you are speaking to me instead 
of that old mischief-maker. Price. She might 
put a dangerous construction on your eloquent 
defence of the handsome captain.* 

^ I will not pretend to misunderstand the 
drift of your words,' said Milly, with rising 
indignation ; * and since, as it seems, plain- 
speaking is the fashion in Hakodadi, I tell you 
candidly that I am prepared to defend Captain 
Wyn to Mrs. Price and all her rivals in the 
unenviable art of mischief-making.* 

* Now don't excite yourself, there's a good 
soul !' pleaded Mrs. Whiteston, with unruffled 
good-nature. * You're almost as touchy as that 
young spitfire, Fanny. It's all a matter of 
taste. I don't mean to say that Wyn is not a 
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very charming fellow in his way, and his vices 
may appear virtues in some people s eyes. For 
my own part, I detest your milk-and-water, 
strait-laced spoons/ 

Mrs. Whites ton's discourse was cut short by 
the entrance of Francis and Druce, and she 
shortly after took her leave, accompanied by 
the Norwegian, who volunteered to escort her 
home. 

* What is the matter, my pet }' asked 
Francis, when the young couple found them- 
selves alone. * You have tears in your eyes, 
and your cheeks are burning. What have those 
women been telling you } I insist on hearing 
the whole conversation.* 

He drew her on to his knees, and with her 
tear-dewed face resting on his shoulder, and 
one arm clasping his neck, she truthfully re- 
peated all that had passed in her interviews 
with the Price family and Mrs. Whiteston. 

Francis made a slight, impatient movement 
when she came to that portion relating to Wyn, 
and for a moment his brow contracted in a dark 
frown ; but the emotion was evidently a passing 
one, for the frown was immediately replaced by 
a calm smile. Wyn was Francis* idol. 

* Just what we expected,* he said, when she 
had concluded. * But /, at least, did not expect 
to find that you had taken their twaddle so much 
to heart. Punch said he was afraid you would. 
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It seems he knows your character better than I 
do. I had imagined my h'ttle wife had too 
much good sense, and too much faith in her 
husband, to pay attention to such nonsense/ 
Francis spoke half-fondly, half-bitterly. 

* Don't be angry with me, dearest,' implored 
Milly sweetly, looking lovingly at him through 
her tears. * I have been very foolish, but I 
promise to behave better in future. It was 
indeed absurd of me to let such idle talk worry 
me.' 

* If you do, depend upon it, Milly, our life 
will be anything but a happy one. You Will 
hear a score of tales before you have been here 
a week, which, if you pay attention to them, will 
make you and me both miserable. And yet 
I would not wish you to judge these women too 
harshly. They are not absolutely ill-natured. 
It is more from thoughtlessness, want of occupa- 
tion, and love of gossip, that they commit these 
imprudences. I assure you there is much that 
is good and estimable in them. There is always 
so7ne redeeming point in even the worst and 
basest of God's creatures, if we only took the 
trouble to look for, and knew how to work upon 
it. Mrs. Whiteston is kind-hearted and charit- 
able. I have known her sit up uncomplainingly 
for weeks with a sick person ; she would run 
herself off her feet to succour the distressed, 
take the things off her own back to help clothe 
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shipwrecked family, and I have seen her tear 
p one of her Dick's best linen shirts to dress 
le wounds of a poor cooly. So you see, my 
2ar, that even this vain, gossiping, flighty Mrs. 
/hiteston has her redeeming virtues.' 

' Why, Francis, from your description I almost 
►ve her. Kiss me, dear, and say you forgive 
le for having been so childish and silly.' 

There was no need to say it. The young 
lan clasped his wife to his heart, and kissed 
er in a silence that was more eloquent than 
ords. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES. 

?HERE was war in the house of Price. 
A sharp family discussion was going 
on, and Fanny's little shrill treble 
voice was heard above all others. 

' Mother, I shall cmx. my hair if I choose. My 
hair's my own property, and I can do what I 
like with it.' 

' It's not your own,' says Mrs. Price, emphati- 
cally. ' It's mine. You and everything you 
possess are mine till you're of age.' 

' Fan, don't you go cutting off your pretty 
hair,' chimes in the brother, coaxingly. ' It'd be 
a downright shame.' 

'Stev, you can just shut up. I'm going to 
sport a fringe on my forehead like Mrs. Urqhart. 
Why shouldn't I, I should like to know ?' 

' Because I don't approve of it, and because 
it wouldn't suit your face,' says her mother. 
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* Another thing, in my opinion the great beauty 
of hair is having it all of a length like yours/ 

' Oh, a fig for your opinion ! Because you're 
old-fashioned and ridiculous yourself, its no 
reason why I should be so. I wish to goodness 
I had a young, fashionable mother like Gerty 
Booth's/ 

* Gerty Booth's mother was a silly young 
minx, who only put down her doll to take up her 
baby/ 

* And I admire her for it/ cries Fanny. * I 
can't conceive what you was thinking about not 
to let me be born sooner. Now if I'd only come 
when Stephen did, I should have been nearly as 
old as Mrs. Urqhart. I call it a downright piece 
of injustice. Girls should always take prece- 
dence of boys.' 

Stephen grew purple in the face with sup- 
pressed laughter, and now the voice of the old 
man made itself heard. 

'Now, F-F-F-Fanny,y-y-y-you just obey your 
m-m-m-mother, and d-d-d-don't let m-m-m-me 
hear any m-m-m-more of your n-n-n-nonsense.' 

Colonel Price was a most fearful and trying 
stutterer, and in connection with his defect a 
rather amusing anecdote was related in Japan. 
A sailor was brought before him on trial for 
drunkenness. The man happened to be afflicted 
with the same impediment in his speech as the 
consuli and, when questioned by the latter, stam- 
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mered worse than himself. After they had 
stuttered and spluttered at each other for about 
twenty minutes without arriving at any definite 
understanding, the consul waxed very wroth, and 
roared out — 'This b-b-b-beast of a f-f-f-fellow 
s-s-s-stutters so infernally, that I d-d-d-don't 
understand a s-s-s-single word he s-s-s-says. 
T-t-t-take him t-t-t-to prison, d-d-d-d him !* 

* Now, father, don't you begin, for mercy's 
sake,* cried Fanny, in reply to her father's 
injunction. * I declare my life's a perfect burden 
to me. Here I've been all these years in this 
miserable place, with no companions but a lot 
of old women ; and now a nice girl's come, I'm 
not allowed to — to — to ' 

Poor Fanny was at a loss how to wind up. 
She felt it would be ridiculous to say, * I'm not 
allowed to cut my hair like hers,' so she hid her 
face in her handkerchief and tried to squeeze 
out a tear or two. 

The sound of sleigh-bells, however, made her 
run to the window, and looking out, she saw 
the * nice girl ' and the English consul driving 
toward the house. 

*Well, I do declare!' exclaimed Mrs. Price; 
* I think they might have begun decently, at any 
rate, however they mean to finish. Driving 
out to pay visits, the first time and all, with that 
scamp of a captain. Mr. Urqhart must be mad 
to allow it. I thought he would have been 
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different to most of the men who bring wives 
out here.' 

* I wouldn't be so ready to condemn people s 
actions, mother, if I was you, till you know why 
they do things,' said Stephen, in a tone of mild 
reproof. ' Perhaps Mr. Urqhart was prevented 
by important business from accompanying his 
wife.' 

* Then she should have waited till he could,' 
replied Mrs. Price, sternly ; assuming, however, 
a company smile with which to greet the objects 
of her malice, whom she went out to meet at 
the top of the stairs. 

Milly was looking charming in a very elegant 
costume of dark blue velvet, rather fantastically 
trimmed with a paler shade of satin, and a little 
Mary Stuart hood to match. Her drive through 
the keen cold air had given her a brilliant colour, 
and she looked as fresh and fair as a wild rose. 
Her small statuesque face, in its frame of gold- 
brown hair and delicate blue satin, appeared 
that of a girl of fifteen. Punch Wyn carried on 
his arm an ample fur-lined cloak of black velvet, 
which he had taken off her at the foot of the 
staircase. Fanny had retired to the privacy of 
her own room to remove the traces of weeping, 
and make certain alterations in her toilet. 

* Well, now, it's right good of you to come so 
soon,' said Mrs. Price, as she shook hands with 
Milly, and, leading her into the cosy drawing- 
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room, she presented to her the colonel, who 
wisely restricted his greeting to a bow and a 
shake of the hand. 

* Sit down in this low chair by the fire. You 
must be frozen, with no cloak on. Ah, Isee, 
youVe already taken it off. It's very nice to 
have such an attentive cavalier. How do you 
do, Captain Wyn ? It*s a long time since you 
paid us a visit, and I guess you wouldn't have 
come now if it hadn't been for Mrs. Urqhart. 
You needn't hug her cloak all the time ; it isn't 
her, you know. Stephen, take Mrs. Urqhart's 
wrap.' 

Milly's already glowing cheeks crimsoned 
with indignation, and Punch Wyn looked as if 
he could have annihilated Mrs. Price on the 
spot ; but each feigned not to notice the covert 
insult. Indeed, to have paid attention to all 
Mrs. Price's innuendoes would have been towage 
perpetual warfare with that good lady. 

* My husband begged me to make his excuses 
to you,' said Milly, with quiet dignity. * He 
was sent for to go on board the Scylla just as 
we were leaving home. She sails at daybreak, 
and Captain Courtenay had forgotten something 
of importance that he wished to say to Francis. 
So, at his request, Mr. Wyn kindly consented 
to drive me here.' 

* And the drive's been anything but a penance, 
I reckon,' observed Mrs. Price. 
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* Where is your daughter?' inquired Milly, 
again ignoring the woman s impertinence. 

* She's fixing herself, I guess. Stephen, go 
and tell her to hurry up.' 

* No, pray don't, Mr. Stephen, on my account/ 
interposed Milly. 

Mrs. Price, who had been making a critical 
examination of her young visitor's attire, now 
launched into the all-important subject of dress^ 
while Stephen commenced a conversation with 
Wyn, in which they were at intervals assisted^ 
or rather impeded, by the colonel. Suddenly 
in walked Fanny. 

She had * fixed herself* with a vengeance. 
On her beautiful transparent forehead lay the 
forbidden fringe, while the rest of her lovely hair 
hung in two long plaits, tied with blue bows, 
which, for lack of ribbon, were composed of 
strips of alpaca, cut crossways, and ingeniously 
'nicked* with the scissors. She entered the 
room with firm-set lips and head erect, ready to 
defend herself to her family and the whole 
world, if need be, for having cut her hair. 
Walking straight up to Milly she flung her 
arms round her and kissed her, crying : 

* You darling love ! I'm real glad to see you 
^gain,' then turned to front the enemy. 

At first the mother was dumb with surprise 
^nd anger. When her tongue found speech : 

* Fanny,' she began in a tone in which stem- 
vox. 1. 17 
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" W^n, now. do ti^ ! Ani't Yoa ashamed of 
y^>»irv^IC Colonel Price? Before a stiai^ 
;ind all ! You wasn't raised anv too weD vour- 
vrlf, I guess, or you wouldn't forget yourself 
Ifk^: that* As for rem. miss, you can just go 
back nVht-awav to vour own room and stay 
there ' 

* Till your hair grows/ laughed Punch Wyn. 

f;oftly. 

' I can't 'bide to see you/ continued Mrs. 
I^rice, not deigning to notice the interruption, 
' with that ridiculous fringe and those outrageous 
tails/ 

' Mother !' interposed Stephen, whose inherent 
<l(!licacy led him to perceive at once how offen- 
sive his mothers criticisms must be to Mrs. 
Urqhart, * there s nothing either outrageous or 
ridiculous in the way the little one's done her 
hair, only it was a pity to cut it off. However, 
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she can't tack it on again, so it's useless your 
grumbling at hen' 

* Oh, of course you always take her part and 
encourage her in all her whims. Fact is, Stev, 
your sister would be a deal better and more 
obedient gal if you was out of the way.' 

'Thank you, ma'am; then I'll make myself 
scarce as soon as possible, and father can look 
out for another vice-consul,' retorted the youth, 
flushing with rage and mortification. 

During this sharp family squabble, Milly had 
remained silent, gazing at the fire and alter- 
nately glancing furtively at Wyn, feeling re- 
markably uncomfortable. As for the latter, he 
was accustomed to such scenes in the domestic 
life of the American Consulate, and took it very 
coolly, occasionally elevating his eye-glass and 
surveying the group with his quietly-provoking 
aristocratic stare, as if they were acting a comedy 
for his special entertainment. 

Fanny, leaning carelessly on the pianoforte, 
had contented herself with looking defiance at her 
mother. But when Stephen hinted at * making 
tracks,' as that young lady would have phrased 
it, she rushed into his arms, and almost strangling 
the great lad in her embrace, cried with a 
theatrical air : 

* We'll slope together, brother, by the first 
vessel bound for San Francisco. We'll abandon 
these undutiful old persons ; they can live 

17 — 2 
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alone — alone with their remorse, and — and I 
hope they 11 enjoy it T 

There was something, to an English ear, so 
irresistibly ludicrous in hearing the term 'un- 
dutiful * applied to parents, that Milly burst into 
a hearty laugh, in which the brother and sister 
could not help joining, feeling that their youthful 
indignation had betrayed them into an ebulli- 
tion of dramatic sentiment which the occasion 
scarcely warranted. 

At this juncture a servant appeared with tea 
and cake, and Mrs. Price, remembering the calls 
of hospitality, suspended further hostilities, and 
turned her attention to the duties of the tea- 
table ; but Fanny whispered to Milly, * She'll 
have it out with Stev and me when you're 
gone.' 

* * Poor child, Tm so sorry,* murmured Mrs. 
Urqhart, pressing the girFs slender hand; 
' especially as I feel somehow as if I were the 
cause of this unpleasantness. Why on earth 
did you imitate my absurd style of hair- 
dressing ?' 

* Because I love you, and I should like to 
imitate you in everything. But, I say, don't 
you take on because mother's a little crusty 
about it. Bless you ! Stev and me don't care a 
cent for her bullying.* 

The sincerity, the slang, and the bad grammar 
of which this little speech was composed, elicited 
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from Mrs. Urqhart another musical laugh ; and 
then between the young matron and the child 
followed a short but important dialogue touching 
a certain roll of sky-blue ribbon which the 
former possessed among her stores of finery, 
and which she suggested would * come in ' to 
replace the nicked alpaca. 

* And you'll show me all your pretty things 
next time I come to see you, won't you, dear 
Mrs. Urqhart T said Fanny, hanging over 
Milly's chair. 'All your swell dresses and 
bonnets and so on. I do so adore overhaul- 
ing people's boxes and drawers when theyVe 
anything worth looking at ; but it isn't much 
of that fun one gets in Hakodadi, I can tell 
you.' 

Milly promised to gratify her curiosity to the 
utmost, and the little party naw drank the cup 
of peace. Punch Wyn, the colonel and Stephen 
were deep in some consular discussion, and the 
ladies were chatting pleasantly enough on various 
subjects, when the report of a cannon caused 
them all to start, and arrested the conversation. 
Another report, and then a third, followed in 
quick succession. 

*A steamer!' cried Stephen, snatching up a 
telescope, and making a dash at some double 
glass doors opening on to an upper veranda, 
whither he was followed by the English consul. 
Colonel Price was perforce content to remain 
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quiet in his armchair, as he was suffering from a 
slight attack of gout. 

* Snakes and alligators ! she's a whopping big 
craft !* continues Young America from out- 
side. 

' Where from }' shrieks his mother from 
within*. 

* What's her flag }' cries his sister, excitedly. 
A short pause, and then Stephen, who has 

been steadily reconnoitring through the glass, 
roars out : 

* The Lottie Maria from San Francisco! 
Stars and Stripes ! Hurrah !* and bursting 
back into the room like a bombshell, tosses the 
telescope on to a sofa, and makes a frantic 
plunge at a hat-stand occupying a recess at the 
top of the staircase. Fanny, agile as a young 
fawn, runs to fetch his overcoat, while Mrs. 
Price screams to a servant, in very bad Japanese, 
to bring the young master s fur-lined top-boots. 
It seems quite an understood thing in the family 
that an American steamer cannot be allowed to 
enter Hakodadi harbour without being met by 
Stephen. 

* There'll be lots of letters for us,' exclaims his 
mother, her countenance all aglow with pleasure 
and excitement. 

* Yes, and my new riding-habit and hat,' 
chimes in Fanny, dancing about the room and 
dapping her pretty hands. 
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* And the two barrels of flour and the Call- 
fornian butter, and the new velvet-pile carpet/ 
stutters the head of the family, who remembers 
the more substantial part of the cargo. * Say I 
should have come off along, Stev, only I'm laid 
up with a touch of gout.' 

* And mind you bring ashore Captain Webbe 
to supper,' shouts Mrs. Price, as her son, having 
flung himself down the staircase four steps at a 
time, is disappearing into the compound. 

I n the turmoil no one had jioticed how, all of 
a sudden, the roses had faded out of Milly s fair 
face. At the mention of a steamer from San 
Francisco, she had turned white as death, and 
the tea- cup had trembled so violently in her 
hand, that she had been obliged to deposit it on 
the table. By the time, however, that Stephen 
had started on his mission, and the rest of the 
party had re-assembled in the sitting-room, she 
had partially recovered her composure. 

* I think* I will go now, Mrs. Price,' she said, 
rising and extending her hand to that lady. 
*That is,' she added, with a graceful little 
inclination of the head in the direction of the 
English Consul, * if Mr. Wyn is ready to accom- 
pany me.' 

* I am entirely at your disposition, Mrs. 
Urqhart,' said he, hastening to fetch her cloak. 

* What do you want to run away for so soon T 
said Mrs. Price. 
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'Oh, don't go yet/ pleaded Fanny. *Wait 
till brother comes back with the news and my 
new habit.' 

* I cannot, dear. I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing it another day. It will soon be dark, 
and I have still to call on Mrs. Whiteston.' 

The consul wrapped her cloak about her with 
a tender carefulness that caused a sarcastic 
smile to hover over the hard features of their 
hostess. As soon as they were out of the house, 
Milly said : 

* I would prefer to go straight home, if you 
don't mind, Mr. Wyn. I will defer my visit 
to Mrs. Whiteston till to-morrow. ' 

* Very well,' responded the consul, assist- 
ing her into the sleigh, the horses of which were 
being held by a couple of bettos (grooms). 

Milly did not speak again till the. sleigh 
stopped before the flight of steps leading up to 
the British Consulate, when, in a nervous hesi- 
tating tone, she said : 

* Do they bring us the letters in a sealed bag, 
or loose T 

* What letters Y asked Wyn, carelessly. 

* Those which will have come by this steamer. 

* Oh, we don't get any from that part of the 
world,' he laughed ; then, suddenly changing his 
manner, added, * I beg your pardon, Mrs. Urq- 
hart. I forgot you had resided in the States. 
You expect letters, perhaps, by this vessel? 
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111 send off a messenger at once to inquire for 
them/ 

He called a servant who was loitering about 
the veranda, and was about to give his orders, 
when Milly, in an agitated manner, laid her 
hand on his arm. 

* Will he be back before — before Francis 
returns ?' she faltered, blushing under the 
scrutiny of Wyn's wonderful brown eyes. 

* I cannot say : but it is probable,* he replied, 
ooking rather astonished. 

* Send him off,' said Milly, shortly. 
When the man was gone, she said : 

* Now, if you will kindly give me some wine, 
Dap tain Wyn, I shall be much obliged to you.' 

* I will bring it to you at once in your own 
-oom.' 

* No, I will go with you to the dining-room,' 
she replied, taking his arm. * I wish to speak 
:o you. Oh ! I am frozen !' 

In fact her teeth were rattling convulsively ; 
but not altogether from the effects of the cold. 

Wyn led her to the dining-room, and hastily 
poured her out a glass of sherry, which he 
was surprised to see her swallow at a draught. 

* Captain Wyn,' she said abruptly, as she put 
down the glass, ' I am not a fool, and I see 
plainly enough that you are astonished at my 
question as to whether the messenger whom 
you have despatched to the American steamer 
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would probably return before my husband. 
Now I should be extremely grieved if you 
thought badly, or entertained unjust suspicions 
of me, because I like and respect you more than 
I can express, and I covet your good opinioa 
Therefore I am resolved to take you into my 
confidence in this matter. I expect that this 
steamer brings me a letter from a former school- 
fellow of mine, who ran away from school to 
join a theatrical company at San Francisco. 
She is a wild, harum-scarum kind of girl, and 
her letter might not be such as I should like to 
show to Francis. In fact, if I could possibly 
receive it without his knowledge, I should prefer 
to do so. Do you understand T 
' Perfectly.' 

* But you do not suspect anything wrong ?— 
anything unworthy of the wife of Francis Urq- 
hart ? If you do, I will risk his displeasure, 
and receive my letter in his presence.' 

* Mrs. Urqhart,' replied the consul emphati- 
cally, and looking fixedly in her sweet face, ' 1 
could not suspect you, I could not think ill of 
you, I could not believe you capable of an un- 
worthy action. / believe in you. Are you 
satisfied T 

* More ! I am grateful,' cried the girl, half 
sobbing, and impulsively pressing Wyn's hand 
in both her own. 

* I will accompany you to your own rooms, 
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he continued, * and then go down to the hatoba 
to watch for the messenger s return. I will 
consign you your letter — if there is one — at the 
first opportunity which presents itself 

He drew her hand through his arm and' 
escorted her to the door of her anteroom, 
where he left her, recommending her to lie 
down till dinner-time. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

HER NOTION OF HONOUR. 

tFTER the marriage ceremony at 
Galle, Francis had desired Milly to 
deliver to him any money she might 
have in her possession, in order that he might 
restore it, with the rest of the property, to Guy 
Arnold. 

He had been rather surprised when she 
placed in his hands only a few loose sovereigns 
and a packet of rupees. 

' Is this all you have ?' he asked, wonderingly. 

' Yes/ she replied, looking him steadily in 
the face, ' I have squandered my money dread- 
fully. Mr. Lumley gave me a hundred pounds 
when I left England ; but it has all gone except 
this. I spent a good deal in Egypt.' 

Francis was satisfied. How could he doubt 
her? 

That same night, when alone in her chamber, 
she took from under the false bottom of her 
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dressing-case six ten-pound Bank of England 
notes, folded them one by one, as small as pos- 
sible, then sewed them up in a tiny bag of 
:hamois leather, which she had evidently made 
3n purpose, and which, until the evening before 
ber wedding at Hong Kong, she carried con- 
:ealed about her person. 

* What duplicity !' perhaps you will think. 
Do not be too hard on her. I have already 
yiven you to understand that my heroine was 
mything but perfect. Yet she was honourable 
iccording to her notions of honour. They may 
lave been mistaken ones. Of this I leave you 
:o judge for yourselves. She had promised to 
issist her father, as far as lay in her power. 
She did not love him, she did not respect him ; 
jret in order to keep her word with him, she 
deceived the man whom she both adored and 
esteemed. It was her notion of honour. She 
reasoned thus : 

* The money was given me to do as I pleased 
with. Guy does not know whether I have 
spent it or not. Francis will be none the 
Doorer for my withholding it ; but for want of 
it my father might starve.' 

So she retained it for his use, trusting to 
:hance, or Providence, to replenish her purse 
when that should be exhausted. 

Still, it was not without remorse and bitter 
self-condemnation that she brought herself to 



\ 
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the determination to carry on the same decep- 
tion with Francis that she had practised with 
Guy. But she argued : * To confess the truth 
now would be sheer folly — nay, madness. It is 
too late. I have allowed him to marry me, and 
were I to undeceive him now, my confession 
could only involve all concerned in ruin and 
disgrace. Besides, I swore not to betray our 
secret, and I dare not, under any circumstances, 
break my oath.' She had informed her husband 
that she had a friend in San Francisco, an 
actress, who had been her schoolfellow in 
Chicago ; and although he did not appear to 
relish the connection, still he did not forbid her 
to correspond with her. Thus she would be 
able to remit money to her father without diffi- 
culty. In such an outlandish port as Hakodadi, 
where there was no post-office, it would have 
been almost impossible to despatch or receive a 
letter without the knowledge of her husband, 
unless she employed an accomplice to assist her; 
and whom could she trust in a place in which 
she would be a perfect stranger } Besides, 
granted that a convenient friend could be found 
to undertake such a commission, that person 
would naturally suspect something wrong and 
degrading ; and * ** Caesar's wife must not be 
suspected,'" quoted Milly, tossing her little 
head. 

From Hong Kong she had written a long 
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letter to Miss Ord, in which she informed her of 
all that had transpired since her departure from 
England : her meeting with Francis, the cir- 
cumstances which had conspired to bring them 
together, her renunciation of Guy Arnold, and 
her impending marriage with young Urqhart. 

She had instructed her friend in this letter to 
transmit her reply to Hakodadi, also taking the 
precaution to tell her to write two letters : one 
that she could, without scruple, allow her hus- 
band to read ; another for her own private 
perusal, in which Miss Ord could give her news 
of her father, and freely discuss the contents of 
her long and romantic epistle. 

* Put your private communication in a separate 
cover/ she wrote, * and let the other be upper- 
most when I open the outer envelope ; so that, 
should my husband be present, I can at once 
take out the letter meant for his eyes, and 
shuffle the other into my pocket, or out of sight 
somewhere. But we mustn't try this plan a 
second time, dear. I might not always succeed 
in preventing him from seeing the private and 
confidential part, and then **all the fat would be 
in the fire," as they say. So in future, when 
you wish to allude to my father, call him your 
uncle. For instance, you can write : ** You are 
kind enough to ask after my poor old uncle. I 
am happy to say he is pretty well, and as grate- 
ful as ever for the little I am able to do for Kvkv. 
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He is still at Chicago ;'' and so on. You under- 
stand ? Oh, my dear ! I shall have awful qualms 
whenever a ship is announced from San Fran- 
cisco. I shall be so nervous about opening 
your letter if Francis is hanging about. Let us 
hope that fortune may favour me on this occa- 
sion, and that he may not be present when I 
receive your much-desired epistle.' 

The reader will now comprehend the reason 
of Milly's agitation on hearing of the arrival of 
the Lottie Maria, and has seen how skilfully 
she provided against the contingency of her 
letter being consigned to her in the presence of 
her husband. 

She was already dressed for dinner, and 
neither Francis nor the letter had yet appeared. 
She was sitting by the stove, wondering why 
the former at least did not make his appearance, 
when some one tapped at the door. It was 
Punch Wyn. 

* Here is a note from your husband, Mrs. 
Urqhart. It appears he is not coming ashore 
to dinner this evening.' 

Milly took the note, a half-sheet of paper 
folded cornerways, and read : 

' My darling Girl, 

Captain Courtenay has begged me to 
stop and dine with him and the first lieutenant. 
As it is their last night at Hakodadi I couldn't 
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ry well decline. Pray excuse me, and make 
J apologies to Wyn and Ellersly. 

Yours ever, 

Francis.* 

When she had finished the perusal of this 
let, the consul took from his pocket and 
ided her a more bulky letter, saying : 
' This, I conclude, is the letter you were ex- 
:ting from California, Mrs. Urqhart } If you 
1 permit me, I will return in half an hour to 
ch you to dinner.' 

' Oh, thank you so much !' cried Milly grate- 
ly, as he withdrew, and then proceeded to 
X open her letter. 

Her friend had followed her instructions, and 
I uppermost was a most ladylike and orthodox 
id of epistle, entirely approving her change 
sentiments, and congratulating her on her 
rriage with Mr. Urqhart, * who, judging from 
Lir graphic and enthusiastic description, my 
e, must be the most perfect and charming of 
;n, and in every respect calculated to render 
ppy the best and sweetest girl I have ever 
own.' 

' Now, that's what I call a very neat little 
I, although I say it as shouldn't, having 
.de it myself!' had been Miss Ord's charac- 
istic exclamation after perusing, with much 
isfaction, this prettily-turned phrase in her 
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carefully- worded letter. * If Mill's able to read 
that with becoming gravity, she won't have 
wrinkles if she lives to be a hundred !' 

But Milly was notable to read it with gravity; 
nor, in fact, any portion of the letter, knowing 
what arrant humbug it all was, and imagining 
what an effort it must have cost her madcap 
friend to concoct such a stilted and decent pro- 
duction. The other was very different : 

' Dearest Chum, 

" La daiina e mobile,'' etc. ; but I cer- 
tainly wasn't prepared to receive such a bomb- 
shell as the news contained in your wonderful 
letter dated from Hong Kong. Gilt buttons 
and a sword and cocked hat are grand things in 
their way ; but, for my own part, I should de- 
cidedly have stuck to the dollar-grinder. How- 
ever, of course you are the best judge of your 
own affairs ; though you must admit it was hard 
lines for the poor Guy. It seems, too, that 
your golden-haired darling (on your honour now, 
it isn't carroty, is it ?) isn't too good-tempered, 
and his father accuses him of having a liver. 
I knew a fellow once who was afflicted with that 
inconvenience, and one day, in consequence of 
his liver, he threw a dish of stewed kidneys at 
his wife's head. Such a mess, my dear ! New 
dining-room carpet ruined, arid a beautiful 
green velvet and silver wall-paper to boot ; not 
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mention the poor woman's dress, and one eye 
Lcked. But let us hope Mr. Urqhart is less 
)lent under his attacks. 

I sent your dad the three ten-pound notes 
Li enclosed for him, and he wrote back a 
impy kind of acknowledgment ; in fact, if I 
re writing this for your husband's eye, I 
>uld be constrained to say that my poor old 
:le is not so grateful as he might be for the 
le I am able to do for him ! But I say. Mill, 
ire's a chemist here who is going to give me 
ne stuff to write with that you can't see unless 
i scorch the paper; so when you receive a letter 
m me with a blank sheet of paper round it, 
nember that that sheet will contain matter 
your own private perusal; and when you are 
ne you must hold it to the fire, or over a lamp 
something — anyhow, you must make it hot, 
Vou will be pleased to hear that I am a great 
:cess, and in a fair way to make a brilliant 
eer in that station in life in which it has 
ased Providence to place me. 
[ need not impress upon you, dear Milly, 
: expediency of keeping our secret, as it would 
even more to your detriment than my own 
reveal it. Within another year I shall be of 
\ and my own mistress, when I can snap my 
rers at the Hayward faction and the whole 
rid. You, my pet, on the contrary, have 
m pleased to enter into the sweet bondage of 
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matrimony, in which I wish you all the felicity 
you desire and deserve/ 

The letter contained other matter which it is 
not necessary to detail. 

When the consul returned to conduct Mrs. 
Urqhart to the dining-room, she was feigning 
to read that portion of Miss Ord's correspond- 
ence which had been uppermost. 

* I find, after all, Captain Wyn,' she said with 
perfect composure, * that there is no necessity 
for concealing from Francis the fact of my 
having received this letter. My thoughtless 
young friend has, for a wonder, written with 
great decorum, and I shall not have the least 
scruple in letting my husband read her 
epistle.* 

* I'm awfully glad of that!' exclaimed Wyn, 
with an expression of relief. 

* Why }' inquired Milly, marvelling at his 
earnestness. 

* Because your letter was taken up to the 
American Consulate, and the Prices know you 
have received one. That is, they know one 
arrived for you ; but if you had still desired that 
its arrival should be concealed from Francis, it 
was my intention to make the messenger swear 
he had lost it. But it is better as it is. I was 
almost sure, when you first asked me about it, 
that it would be in the bag for the American 
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Consulate ; but I did not like to tell you. Shall 
we go to dinner ? We dine tite-d-tite this 
evening. Ellersly dines with Druce.* 

Milly felt rather awkward on finding herself 
alone at table with the handsome ex-guardsman. 
It was the first time since her marriage that she 
had sat down to a meal without her husband. 
But Punch Wyn soon put her at her ease ; and, 
before they had finished the second course, she 
was laughing and chatting with a girlish freedom 
which, in the presence of Francis, she had never 
dared to indulge ; and I am sorry to be obliged 
to confess that she enjoyed her temporary re- 
lease from marital surveillance immensely. 

' What a pity it is,' she reflected, ' that 
darling Francis is so dreadfully strait-laced f 
How much jollier it would be if he were not 
quite so dignified. Dignity^s all very well in 
its way, in the office and that ; but I must say 
that in this case one may have too much of a 
good thing. Now this delicious old Punch is 
aristocratic to the backbone, and yet he*s such 
fun!' 

They were indulging in a hearty laugh over 
some ludicrous reminiscence of their visit to the 
Price family, when who should appear on the 
scene but Mrs. Price herself! 

Opening the glass-door giving on the veranda 
without ceremony, the wife of the American 
consul walked coolly up to the table, saying : 
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* What, still eating ? I thought you'd cer- 
tainly be through by this time.' 

* We dined much later than usual this even- 
ing/ said Captain Wyn, * in consequence of 
having waited for Mr. Urqhart, who, however, 
stopped to dine on board the Scylla' 

*Ah, I see, youVe had it all to yourselves. 
Guess you've had a good time, too. You was . 
laughing some when I came in. I heard you 
before I got in the door. **When the cat's ^ 
away the mice will play ;" and one can't blame 
them.' 

* I suppose one can laugh in one's own house 
without being guilty of a crime,' said Wyn, 
bluntly. 

He very often quite forgot his manners when 
addressing Mrs. Price, and her sneering speech 
had irritated him beyond bearing. 

* Why now, captain, how cantankerous you 
are with me ! I didn't mean to offend you. I 
reckon you're surprised some to see me here, 
and mayhap you ain't too pleased i^' 

She paused for an answer ; but I am sorry to 
say that Milly and Wyn were impolite enough 
to remain silent. 

* ril explain,' proceeded Mrs. Price, who, as 
the reader will have perceived, was anything 
but thin-skinned. * We've had Captain Webbe 
and three of his passengers to us at supper ; a 
gentleman and two young ladies from the State 
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of Illinois ; and while we was eating we arranged 
to get up a surprise-party. It ain't often, you 
know, that weVe so many nice young women 
among us, and poor Fanny seldom has a chance 
to enjoy herself : so we thought we'd get up a 
bit of a dance this evening, as the Lottie Maria 
leaves to-morrow for the Inland Sea. We can 
have it either at your house or ours ; but Fan 
won't hear of doing anything without Mrs. 
Urqhart. I've come over in the cold myself, 
because I thought I could persuade her better 
than Stephen.' 

* What a mistake,' thought Milly. 

* He's outside with the sleigh,' continued 
Mrs. Price, * waiting to know what you decide 
to do.' 

* Oh, pray send for him to come in,' cried 
Mrs. Urqhart. * He'll be frozen. Why did he 
remain outside ?' 

* We didn't bring the betto along, and he 
won't trust the bosses with one of yours. But 
don't you mind about Stev. He'll take care of 
himself. Say — are you game to come to us, or 
shall Stev go and tell our folks to come here T 

Milly looked at Wyn, and Wyn looked at 
Milly. The girl — she was but a girl, you 
know, although she was married — was just in 
the mood for a dance ; but she knew Francis 
would not approve of her going out to spend 
the evening without him. The consul, divining 
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what was passing in her mind, relieved her of 
the responsibiHty of replying. 

' If Mrs. Urqhart desires to make one of your 
party, Mrs. Price, I think you had better let it 
take place here. Our room is larger than 
yours ; and, besides, Mrs. Urqhart would not 
like to go from home in the absence of her 
husband.* 

* All right, captain,' said Mrs. Price, with the 
briskness of a man-of-war s man. ' Then please 
send out a kodtzkai [servant] to tell Stephen to 
bring em along right-away. As I'm here I 
guess I may as well stay ;' and she proceeded 
to take off her cloak, while the consul despatched 
a servant with the necessary instructions to 
Stephen. He also wrote a note to Ellersly to 
come home early, and bring Druce and whoever 
else might be there, and willing to come, to 
make up a sufficient number for the impromptu 
ball, or, in American parlance, surprise-party. 
Milly was astonished to find that, after the 
advent of Mrs. Price, Punch Wyn seemed to 
have become very dull and disinclined for con- 
versation. The fact was, that the totally un- 
expected interruption had ruffled and annoyed 
him for many reasons ; the principal one of 
which was that he knew that the next day 
the news, with many exaggerations, would 
be all over the settlement that he and Mrs. 
Urqhart had been found dining tHe-a-tHe. 
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All that Mrs. Whiteston and Mrs. Price had 
told Milly concerning Hastings Wyn was, in 
the spirit, true. He had led, perhaps, as fast a 
life as any man of his time ; he had been 
banished from his home and country, or, to 
speak more correctly, had found it convenient to 
abandon them, in consequence of his irregulari- 
ties ; yet, libertine as he was, or as the world chose 
to call him, the reputation of that girl, the wife of 
his subordinate officer, left temporarily in his 
care, was, in his estimation, perhaps even more 
precious than in that of her own husband. 

* Will you take a glass of champagne, Mrs. 
Price ?' he asked, as that lady seated herself 
near the table. 

' No, thank you, captain. We American 
women ain't used to do much in the drinking 
line/ with a strong emphasis on 'American,' 
and a significant glance at Milly, who was in 
the act of raising a glass of sparkling moselle to 
her rosy lips. 

' Your men do your share and their own too, 
eh ?' said she, saucily ; and having tossed off the 
frothing draught, prepared to enter the lists of 
combat. 

Poor child 1 the odds were very much against 
her. 

* I guess you're mistaken/ replied Mrs. 
Price. * ril bet a dollar that you've never seen 
a true-blooded American man drink anything 
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stronger, at table, than iced-water or tea and 
coffee/ 

* That's so/ assented Milly ; ' but they correct 
this barbarity between meals, with cock-tails, 
gin-slings, bishops, doctors, brandy-smashes, 
pokers, eye-openers, and bosom-caressers ; and 
an infinity of other fearful and wonderful mixtures 
of which I dont recollect the tides.' 

* Seems to me you* re tolerable well posted up 
in the names of American drinks, for a young 
gal. Who taught you them ? Your father, 
perhaps T 

Had Mrs. Price studied the subject for a 
month, she could not have hit on anything so 
calculated to wound her adversary as this un- 
premeditated but deadly home-thrust. The 
poor girl flushed crimson, then turned as sud- 
denly pale, and her expressive under-lip quivered 
convulsively. 

The consul, who was looking at her at the 
time, observed her agitation, and, exasperated 
beyond all bounds with Mrs. Price, exclaimed 
sternly : 

' Mrs. Urqhart has no father. Respect the 
memory of the dead, if you have no considera- 
tion for the feelings of the living !' 

He imagined, as did also now their visitor, 
that Milly's emotion was produced by the 
coarse and insulting allusion to a departed 
parent. 
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' I'm sure Tm real sorry to have made such a 
blunder/ murmured Mrs. Price, in a wonder- 
fully subdued and humble tone, going over to 
her young hostess and extending her hand. 
' Pray forgive me, dear, and shake hands. I 
didn't mean to say anything unkind. I didn't 
know you was an orphan.* 

Milly accepted the proffered hand in silence ; 
then, rising and bowing to Wyn, said : 

*We will go to the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Price, if you have no objection.' 

* On the contrary, I'm dying to hear you play 
a bit. I don't want any of your boshy romanzas, 
and symphonies, and that sort of stuff ; but a few 
nice lively tunes, like ** Yankee Doodle," and 
"John Brown," and ** Sally come up," you know. 
Mr. Ellersly's got a nice collection of comic 
songs,' continued the lady, as she preceded 
her hostess into the drawing-room, the sliding- 
doors of which had been promptly thrown open 
by one of the numerous attendants. * We've 
had some good times in this Consulate, I can 
tell you, what with hops, and singing, and 
private theatricals. Your husband and Mr. 
Ellersly do " Box and Cox " to the life, and 
you should see what a splendid ** Mrs. Bouncer" 
Mrs. Whiteston makes. One would think she 
had been a lodging-house keeper in reality. I 
shouldn't wonder if she had.' 

And thus calmly slandering her neighbour, the 
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lady subsided into a comfortable rocking-chair, 
and prepared to listen to Milly's performance of 
her favourite national airs. 

By the time the girl had rattled off about a 
dozen of these Yankee and nigger melodies, to 
the infinite delight of Mrs. Price, the half-disgust 
of the consul (who stood by the young per- 
former's side all the time), and her own mis- 
chievous amusement, the * folks ' had begun to 
arrive. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

MRS. price's surprise PARTY. 

5MONG the numerous and costly 
presents which Milly had received 
in China, from the Viceroy of 
Canton, the Governor of Hong Kong, Lady 
^lasefield, and many private individuals, both 
1 the colony and the settlement, were some 
alf-dozen exquisite dresses of China crape and 
auze ; two of which she had already had made 
ip and worn ; one of white gauze over rose- 
oloured £ros, which made her look like a 
nowdrift lighted up by the warm tints of an 
iastern sunset, and the other a flaming crimson 
rape over silk of the same brilliant hue, in 
?hich she might have passed for the Goddess of 
^ire. 

Francis, though he admired the dress itself, 
iked this toilet less than any other in her ward- 
obe ; and the first time she had worn it, he had 
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compared her, half in joke and half in earnest, 
to the scarlet woman of Babylon. 

By what strange fatality was she induced to 
don this singular costume on the occasion of 
Mrs. Price's surprise-party ? 

That lady had been struck with astonishment 
and admiration at first sight of it, and had she 
not been so entirely engrossed with the subject 
of the impromptu gathering, she would have 
discoursed on that of Milly's gorgeous toilet 
for a good half-hour. In her hair the girl 
had caused to be placed a cluster of scarlet 
geraniums. 

* Guess our people'll be taken aback some, 
when they see you got up so terrible grand,* 
observed Mrs. Price, as Milly rose from the 
piano. * The Illinois gals are dressed in black 
cotton velvet, trimmed with scarlet, and scarlet 
bows in their hair. They make a pretty good 
effect too in their way ; but they'll be quite in 
the shade beside you.' 

* ril go and change my dress if you like,' said 
Milly, good-naturedly. * I'll put on an old 
black silk, and then I shall not put anyone in the 
shade.' 

* It ain't worth while. You couldn't look 
homely if you tried ever so. You'd cut 'em 
all out if you was dressed in grey calico,' 
responded Mrs. Price, in an involuntary burst 
of admiration. * Besides, they're already here,' 
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as the ^ sound of voices and footsteps drew 
nearer. 

Mrs. Urqhart, in her flaming robes, stood in 
the centre of the room to receive hef guests, who 
were indeed, as Mrs. Price had predicted, visibly- 
impressed, not to say awed, by the striking and 
beautiful apparition. 

Punch Wyn, who had gone into raptures over 
her dress at first sight of it, and had been 
admiring her all dinner-time, strangely enough 
now found himself wishing somehow that she 
had made herself less particular. Fanny Price, 
pale and fragile-looking, in a simple frock of 
sky-blue French merino trimmed with swans- 
down, and a few white rose-buds in her fair soft 
hair, appeared like a meek snowdrop beside a 
superb oleander. 

The two young ladies from Illinois were 
pretty girls, but nothing remarkable. They 
were sisters, and one was the bride of the 
gentleman who accompanied them ; an ex- 
tremely lively individual, with any amount of 
assurance, and an extraordinary capacity for 
disposing of his national * drinks.' In this 
respect the captain of the Lottie Maria, a tall, 
lanky, spectral-looking, Ian thorn-jawed man of 
middle age, of the true ' Brother Jonathan ' type, 
kept him well in countenance. 

The ladies and their attendant cavalier were 
presented by Mrs. Price as * Mrs. Washington 
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Johnstone, Miss Hebe Conway, and Mr, 
Washington Johnstone.' 

Ellersly and Druce arrived close on the 
heels of the American batch, bringing with 
them Mrs. Whiteston, and a little dark ordinary- 
looking young woman, the wife of one of 
Mr. Whiteston's skippers, whom the jocose 
Hakodadians persisted in calling by the name 
of her husband's schooner, Mrs. Bobtailed Nag. 
Mrs. Whiteston, who had a speciality for for- 
getting people's names, had been the author of 
this ridiculous appellation, by adopting it on 
one occasion when she could not remember the 
right one. Captain Bobtailed Nag arrived later 
than his wife, on account of having walked; 
Druce not having a second sleigh, and the 
prudent skipper being unwilling to risk himself 
on horseback on such slippery roads. 

Immediately on their arrival the male portion 
of the company adjourned to the dining-room, 
and, with the exception of Stephen, assembled 
round the well-stocked sideboard, where each 
selected his own particular drink ; Wyn and 
Ellersly doing the honours of the bar. The 
ladies had remained in the drawing-room, but 
before long Fanny took Milly's arm, and 
dragging her playfully to the piano, said : 

*Play something, dear Mrs. Urqhart, and then 
perhaps those fellows will leave off drinking and 
think about beginning to dance.' 
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Milly complied, and commenced playing the 
* Rataplan,' which had a magical influence on all 
the gentlemen but the lanky captain of the 
Lottie Maria and Punch Wyn, both of whom 
remained at the sideboard, but from different 
notives. The Yankee stayed to liquor-up ; but 
Wyn, observing that Milly was the musician, 
md that therefore she could not dance, and 
lot feeling inclined to take another partner, 
:hought it wise to remain in the background for 
I time. But when Ellersly afterwards took her 
place at the piano and commenced the exquisite 
ivaltz, * II Bacio,* Wyn glided to her side, and 
:he next moment they were whirling round the 
room in each other's arms, as handsome and 
3^raceful a couple as one could wish to behold. 

Wyn experienced a new and subtle sense of 
liappiness in clasping to his bosom the light 
form of Francis Urqhart's fair young bride ; 
but he owned to himself that it was a dangerous 
sensation, and one to be abjured rather than 
:ourted. 

In a pause between the dances, Fanny Price 
exclaimed, all of a sudden : 

* Why, I do declare, if it isn't quite too bad 
af us ! We've never thought of sending for the 
poor little Russian princess 1' 

* The Russian princess !' reiterated Miss Hebe 
Conway, in surprise. 

* Why, now, do tell,' added her sister. * Yoa 
VOL. J. \c^ 
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don't mean to say you've got a princess in 
Hakodadi ?' 

Fanny was about to reply, when a warning 
pinch from her mother — a signal she was weD 
accustomed to — restrained her ; and Mrs. Price, 
who had been whispering to Mrs. Whiteston, 
took upon herself to gratify her countrywomen's 
curiosity, while Mrs. Whiteston made some 
secret communication to Ellersly. 

* Yes, a real live princess,' said Mrs. Price, 
favouring her son with a kick as a timely warn- 
ing not to contradict her ; upon which Stephen 
withdrew to a more respectful distance from the 
maternal foot. 

* How is it no one has thought of sending for 
or fetching her }' observed Druce, as the joke 
finally penetrated his Norwegian brain. 

* ril go myself at once,' said Ellersly ; and» 
having spoken a few words to Wyn, he disap- 
peared. 

Milly was now unanimously called upon to 
sing, and she complied, as usual, without making 
any fuss, selecting at hazard ' O mio Fernando !' 
from * La Favorita,' which, however, met with 
slight appreciation from the majority of her 
audience, whose taste for music was not very 
refined. Fanny, although too young and too 
uncultivated to understand the beauty of the 
piece, listened to it with pleasure ; Stephen 
would have preferred a more homely ditty ; and 
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Mrs. Whiteston, notwithstanding she loudly ap- 
plauded the performance, and with all sincerity, 
confessed to a partiality for simple English 
songs. Druce, who understood nothing about 
music, condescended to say, however, that it 
' was very pretty f 

Milly shuddered, and thought of the Scrip- 
tural advice about not casting pearls before 
swine. 

One person had listened to her in ecstasy. It 
is not necessary to name him. 

* I don't care much about them ere H Italian 
songs y' remarked Mrs. Bob tailed Nag, with re- 
freshing candour. * Couldn't you give us one 
of these, Mrs. Hurqhart ?' taking up a pile of 
Ellersly's comic songs. * 'Ere's a fine collection ! 
Let's see : "Champagne Charley," *' Jolly Dogs," 
" I wish I had a Dickey," ** Paddle your own 
Canoe," ** Jones's Sister," "The Matrimonial 
Swindle," " The Whole Hog or None." My ! 
what a lot ! Do sing ** I wish I had a Dickey." 
It's my 'usband's favourite, and 'e'U 'elp you — 
won't you, Tom i^' 

Milly and Wyn had been looking unutterable 
things at each other during this speech. 

* I am sure Mrs. Urqhart would willingly 
oblige you if she could,' he hastened to reply to 
Mrs. Bobtailed Nag's preposterous request ; 
* but the song you mention does not suit her 
voice. I dare say Mr. Stephen will oblige. ^Jo\l. 

19 — 1 
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Mrs. Urqhart, you must need some refresh- 
ment/ 

She gave him a grateful glance, and, making 
a feeble apology to the rest of the company, 
gladly moved away with him to the buffet. 
They looked like a king and queen as they 
traversed the long dining-room : her slight but 
stately young figure, in its trailing crimson 
robes, gracefully inclining toward his tall 
strong form, her face upraised to his ; while 
he, with his head slightly bending over her, 
seemed loth to miss her faintest sigh or 
whisper. 

Arrived at the buffet, at which Emma and 
the constable were now the presiding deities, he 
poured her out a glass of champagne and took 
one himself. 

* What an awful woman !' shuddered Milly. 

^ One meets with very queer people at times 
in these outlandish places,' said the consul. 
* But it can't be helped ; and in our position 
we're obliged to do the civil to them.' 

* What's the joke about little Olga ?' 

* Why, it seems that Mrs. Price and Mrs. 
Whiteston have conceived the idea of passing 
her off for a real princess on those not in the 
secret. You saw how the Yankees pricked up 
their ears when they heard the title ? In spite 
of all their professed democracy and contempt 
foT the aristocracy, iVve. Americans run after 
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and cringe to a title more eagerly than any- 
European.' 

While this conversation was going on between 
Milly and Wyn, they were the unconscious 
objects of another in progress in the drawing- 
room, the sliding-doors between which and the 
dining-room were wide open. 

* I really am surprised at Mr. Urqhart for 
leaving his wife so much alone with that scape- 
grace of a captain/ observed Mrs. Price, for the 
benefit of the company in general. * Just look 
how theyVe flirting ! I declare it s downright 
scandalous !* 

* Mother, seems to me it's yourself that's 
scandalous !' cried Fanny, bravely defending her 
friend. * What harm's she doing, I should just 
like to know } Drinking a glass of champagne 
with the handsomest man in Hakodadi ! If he 
came and invited you or these other ladies to 
do the same, you'd all jump at him, I bet.' 

* She's able to take care of herself, 1 guess,' 
said Mrs. Washington Johnstone, ignoring the 
child's blunt remark. * She's not such a big 
beauty that she can't talk to a man without 
being in danger of his falling in love with her.' 

' Beauty !' exclaimed the sister. * Who said 
she was a beauty } There's nothing extraor- 
dinary about her, I'm sure, and she's a regular 
fright in that red gown.' 

* Yes,' chimed in Mrs. Bobtailed Nag ; ' what 
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with her red dress, and her red hair, and her 
red flowers, she's a fine object !' 

' A fright and an object that you d be only 
too glad to imitate,* interposed Mrs. Whiteston. 
* Pretty she certainly is, and stylish and grace- 
ful to boot. She knows how to get herself up 
better than any girl of her age I ever knew.' 

Fanny, in a paroxysm of gratitude, with her 
customary impulsiveness, ran up to Mrs. White- 
ston and hugged her, exclaiming : 

' You dear good soul ! I quite love you for 
sticking up for her.' 

* Oh, you tiresome chit ! Look how you've 
rumpled my collar,* was the mortifying response 
to this burst of enthusiasm. 

* Bother your old collar ! You think of nothing 
but your dress. I declare you're the vainest 
woman in all creation.' And the girl turned 
away in a pet, feeling as 1 should fancy the 
Earl of Essex must have felt when Queen 
Elizabeth said to him : * Prithee, my lord of 
Essex, approach not so near our person : your 
breath thaws our ruff.' 

Poor Essex ! He must have felt inclined to 
hither ! It will be seen that the gentlemen took 
no part in the foregoing discussion. Druce and 
Stephen were conversing in a corner on matters 
of business, the two sea-captains were occupied 
with some maritime question, and Mr. Washing- 
ton Johnstone was intent on the manufacture of 
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a favourite * drink ' at a side-table, which had 
been called into requisition as a supplement to 
the sideboard. 

The sound of voices and footsteps in the 
veranda put a stop to the ladies dispute. 

*The princess!' exclaimed Mrs. Whiteston, 
as the door opened and gave admission to a 
tiny cloaked and hooded figure, closely followed 
by EUersly. 

What with cloaks and shawls and scarves 
about her little body, a hood, muffler, and veil 
about her head, and fur boots and goloshes on 
her feet, the princess presented at first sight 
much the appearance of a bundle of rags. 
Ellersly, with wonderful patience, eventually 
succeeded in disinterring her, and the small 
creature stood revealed to the expectant Ameri- 
cans in all her illustrious perfection. She was a 
round-faced, round-eyed, flaxen-haired girl of 
fifteen years ; but on account of her low stature 
and diminutive proportions, combined with a 
certain surprised look in her great circular blue 
eyes, she did not appear nearly so old. Her 
toilet was, to use the mildest form of expression, 
a little eccentric for her age and rank, and 
looked as if it had been concocted from the 
wardrobe of her great -grandmother. It con- 
sisted of a snuff-coloured satin frock, much too 
large in the body, and much too scanty in the 
skirt ; an old-fashioned crochet collar as large 
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as a tippet, a coronet of imitation pearls, and 
red leather boots braided with yellow and green, 
such as are worn on holidays by the peasants in 
certain parts of Russia. But the Illinois people 
found her costume charming. * So unique ! So 
entirely out of the common ! No one but a 
person of rank and a foreigner would dare to 
dress like that.' 

' Does she speak English ?' asked one of them 
of Mrs. Whiteston. 

* Perfectly,' was the reply. 

* Yees, I spik Inglis ver perfek,' composedly 
observed the girl. * De goot priest, Pere 
Nicholas, teach me. How you do YdSi-neef 
You quite veil V And turning to that young 
lady, she shook hands with her, and formally 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

Milly and Wyn, who had leisurely sauntered 
up to the group, now saluted the new-comer, the 
former giving and receiving the orthodox conti- 
nental kiss ; for it was not the first time she had 
had the honour of meeting the * princess,' who, 
after going through a similar ceremony with 
Mrs. Price, Mrs. Whiteston, and Mrs. Bobtailed 
Nag, and shaking hands with Druce, Stephen, 
and the two sea-captains, all of whom she knew, 
waited to be introduced to the strangers. The 
ceremony was duly performed by Mrs. Price. 

' Princess Olga Silberkoff, permit me to pre- 
sent to you Mrs. Evelyn Washington Johnstone, 
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Miss Hebe Conway, and Mr. Washington 
Johnstone.' 

The princess bowed graciously, and solemnly 
shook hands with each in turn ; then, suddenly 
slapping Stephen on the back, and twining her 
little arm round Fanny's slender waist, she cried 
out : 

* Now, Stev, you please, one waltz. I will 
heat me.' 

And Stephen good-naturedly complying, oft 
danced the two girls, the little Russian doing 
cavalier to her tall companion. 

' What spirit !' 

* What grace !' 

* And she's not a bit stuck up,' said the 
Illinois people. 

* How must we address her }' inquired Miss 
Hebe Conway, of no one in particular. 

' Yes, tell us,' added her sister. ' Must we 
say ** your royal highness," or only " your 
highness " ?' 

* I fancy "your highness" will be sufficient,' 
said Milly, who began to enter into the joke, 
and was not at all averse to assist in * doing ' 
the cute Yankees. 

* Mr. EUersly has told you about our joke, 
of course,' said Fanny to little Olga as they 
danced. 

* Yees, ver goot, ver fine,' gasped the latter, 
who had begun to * heat herself very thoroughly. 
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* Ha, ha, ha r she laughed. * Me — de laughter 
of von olt gravetigger — a princess ! Me tivert 
ver much, tis choke.' 

They were now followed by several other 
couples, and the dancing continued with much 
spirit for more than an hour after the arrival of 
the * princess/ In the meantime the Russian 
priest and doctor dropped in. 

* De toctare said he comb to fesh me/ 
observed Olga contentedly, when she saw him 
come in. * He carry me home tru de snow and 
ice like von small baby/ 

There was nothing surprising in this ; for the 
doctor was almost a giant in height and a 
Hercules in strength, and Olga must only have 
seemed to him like a doll. 

Milly danced with all the gentlemen, except 
the two sea-captains (and the priest, of course). 
The captain of the Lottie Maria did not dance, 
and when Bobtailed Nag invited her to * take a 
turn/ she declared herself too fatigued to accept 
the honour. 

* There are limits,* she remarked to Ellersly, 
who was standing by her at the time, * even to 
my powers of endurance. Don't you think it 
rather odd that Francis hasn't yet turned up? 
It's past ten o'clock, and Captain Courtenay 
keeps early hours.' 

* Your husband will have joined the officers, 
I dare say, and will no doubt have been per- 
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suaded to take a hand at cards. Don't be 
alarmed. They'll see him safe ?Lshore, and 
Tchikawa and Nakasima are waiting for him at 
the hatoba.* 

At this moment up ran the little * princess,' 
crying, * Oh, madame ! We have noo idea. 
Goot ! Splentit ! Tableaux vivant. Comb !' 

And seizing Milly's hand, she dragged her 
across the room to where a group was discuss- 
ing the new idea, which was presently put into 
execution with much success. 

In one of the tableaux it was found necessary 
to take down Mrs. Urqhart's hair, and crown 
her with a wreath of vine-leaves, which Ellersly 
fished out of his theatrical wardrobe. The two 
children and the gentlemen went into ecstasies 
over this acconciatura, declaring that she must 
absolutely oblige them by retaining it for the 
rest of the evening. At first Milly refused, 
but finally, yielding to the eager solicitations of 
the young girls, she suffered it to remain as it 
was. 

The tableaux were succeeded by a series of 

* games,' such as * How, When, and Where,' 

* The Family Coach,' etc. ; for the foreigners in 
Hakodadi were like passengers on board ship, 
who divert the monotony of a long sea-journey 
by indulging in the most childish amusements. 
I have known really serious people grow so 
utterly imbecile during a long voyage, that on 
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arriving near their destination, they actually 
amused themselves by making bets as to which 
leg the pilot would put on board first ! 

The * games' finished, Mr. Washington 
Johnstone favoured the assembly with a number 
of remarkably clever sleight-of-hand perform- 
ances. By-and-by some one proposed that 
Ellersly should sing a comic song, and the 
interpreter, not caring to be outdone by the 
American, and not loth to display his talent, 
complied without hesitation. * John Brown,' a 
special favourite among the community, was 
the first on the list, the younger portion of the 
guests joining in the chorus with great relish. 
* Champagne Charlie,' and ' Paddle your own 
canoe,' followed in quick succession, till the 
singers were out of breath. 

Punch Wyn, who, when he undertook to do 
a thing, always did it very thoroughly, had 
ordered a liberal supper to be prepared by half- 
past twelve ; and Paul and his myrmidons were 
hard at work in the back regions executing 
the order. Now and then the old Chinaman 
would slide back the little shutter, or * buttery 
hatch ' that connected the dining-room with the 
kitchen, and his mahogany-coloured face would 
be seen grinning through the square aperture, 
with a cynical expression which seemed to 
imply, * What fools you're all making of your- 
selves !' But if the under cook or an inquisitive 
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scullion presumed to show his nose at the open- 
ing, he received a smart tap on the head from 
a ladle or a toasting-fork. Paul permitted no 
such liberties. 

* You all same one piecy fool !' he would say- 
indignantly. * How you dare makee laugh ? I 
tell de consul, and next moon you no catchee 
one piecy dollar.' 

In consequence of the dining-room having 
been converted into a dancing-saloon fires had 
been kindled and a supper-table laid in one of 
the guest-chambers, on the opposite side of the 
quadrangle. Emma and her faithful attachi, 
the constable, who had conceived a tender 
regard for the lady's-maid, were decorating the 
table with the assistance of some half-dozen 
house-boys ; while a crowd of other servants — 
some belonging to the Consulate, some to the 
Price family, some to the Russians, and others 
to the Netherland consul — lounged about the 
veranda, smoking and chattering, and dividing 
their attention between the drawing-room and 
that dedicated to the coming banquet ; peering 
now through one set of doors, and now through 
another, and giving their opinion on the doings 
of their employers with as much freedom as 
John coachman or Jeames footman might do in 
a confidential chat on their box, while in waiting 
before a house in Berkeley Square. Wyn was 
superintending the selection of the wines. 
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" II I laiMii __. 

* It Still wants a quarter of an hour to supper- 
time/ said Ellersly, consulting his watch. * 1 
vote we have a galop to warm us. Stephen, 
take my place, there's a good fellow.* 

* No, no,' interposed prudent Mrs. Price. *A 
nice cold the gals'U get if they go promenading 
through the veranda all in a perspiration. Let's 
have another song.* 

* Yees,* cried the princess, * sing one more 
song, somebody. You, Stephen, you big lazy 
pork ! Sing Cholly Togs. Me like much dat 
song.' 

' Do oblige her highness,' said Mrs. Washing- 
ton Johnstone, as Stephen commenced making 
some demur. * I admire her taste so much. It's 
such a rattling good chorus.' 

' And we'll all join in, won't we ?' exclaimed 
Miss Hebe Conway, looking about her with an 
amiable smirk. 

Stephen, yielding to the general wish, com- 
menced the desired song, and Milly, not having 
Wyn to chat with, joined the group round the 
pianoforte. She did not unite her voice to those 
of the others at the first chorus ; but at the 
second, wearied into compliance by the in- 
cessant teasing of Fanny and Olga, she also 
helped to swell the inharmonious strains. 




CHAPTER XX. 



THE FIRST QUARREL. 



[RANCIS had left the Scylla about 
half-past eleven, and happened to 
reach the Consulate just as Stephen 
had commenced the second verse of ' Jolly 
Dogs.' Surprised beyond measure at the un- 
wonted commotion and festive preparations 
evidently going on in the building, the young 
man hastened to the drawing-room, whence the 
chief uproar proceeded, to ascertain its cause. 
But arrived at the glazed doors, shaded only by 
muslin curtains, he paused, spell-bound, horri- 
fied, aghast ! 

Milly, the centre of an admiring crowd, in her 
resplendent crimson draperies, with animated 
face, sparkling eyes, and streaming hair, was 
crowned with vine-leaves, and looking, as the 
reader might almost imagine, a veritable Bac- 

VOL. I,* 
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chante. The party were singing at the top of 
their voices, and with apparent gusto — 

* Slap bang ! here we are again ! 
What jolly dogs are we !' 

You have already seen sufficient of young 
Urqhart's character to imagine his feelings on 
this occasion. His wife — the daughter-in-law of 
proud old Noel Urqhart — joining in such a 
song in the midst of such a set of people — and 
decked out like a stage lady ! He felt sick 
with disgust, rage, sorrow, and shame. 

His first impulse was to burst into the room, 
seize her by the arm, and drag her away. But 
on second thoughts he turned away and hast- 
ened to his own quarters. He had been suf- 
fering acutely all day from an attack of liver, 
but had said nothing about it to his wife, though 
it had been for him perfect martyrdom to dis- 
guise his sufferings under an appearance of 
cheerfulness. He had said to himself coming 
home : 

* I had better tell Milly I am not well ; then, 
if I should happen to be a trifle irritable, the 
dear child will know to what she must attribute 
my ill-temper. I will go and lay my head on 
her bosom, and the pain will be less hard to 
bear.' 

Poor fellow ! what a disillusion was in store 
for him ! On reaching their sitting-room, he 
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flung himself on a sofa, buried his face in the 
cushion, and wept like a child. Suddenly start- 
ing up, he commenced pacing the room with 
rapid strides, now and then kicking over a foot- 
stool or a chair in his angry progress. 

* I will send for her,' he cried, standing still, 
and wildly running his fingers through his thick 
curls, in the fretful irritation of the moment. 
* I will overwhelm her with reproaches, with 
opprobrium. Yes ; I will humiliate her to the 
dust. I will * 

He did not complete the sentence ; but if he 
had obeyed the fierce impulse of his heart at 
that moment, he would have shaken the life out 
of her. He was the more exasperated because 
he imagined that the party was a premeditated 
affair, organised at the instigation of his wife, 
who had availed herself of his absence to indulge 
her taste for excitement and entertainment. Had 
he been less blinded by rage, he would have 
seen the absurdity and injustice of this supposi- 
tion, as she could not possibly have divined that 
he would remain on board the man-of-war so 
late. On going to the table to write his unloving 
message, he saw Miss Ord's letter lying among 
the other litter. Milly had thrown it there pur- 
posely. He took it up, looked at the superscrip- 
tion, then tossed it contemptuously from him, mut- 
tering, 'What could I expect from a girl who has 
been brought up among people of that stamp T 

yoL. 1.* 10 
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He wrote a few lines on a slip of paper, 
called a servant, and despatched it by him to 
his mistress. His arrival had been observed 
by numerous servants, among whom were 
several of his own ; but none of them had 
dreamt of informing either Mrs. Urqhart or the 
consul and interpreter of his having returned 
home. He had not ordered them to do so, and 
Japanese servants only do what they are ordered 
to do. (Sometimes they don't do even that !) 
This virtue, which it is a pity is not possessed 
in a larger degree by European servants, has 
its origin partly in the inherent indolence of the 
Asiatic character, and partly from a fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of their employers by 
assuming a responsibility not demanded of 
them. 

The company were in the act of pairing off to 
supper when the boy brought Milly the note, 
and as the drawing-room door was blocked, 
he entered by that of the dining-room. Mrs. 
Urqhart, as hostess, was bringing up the rear 
with the captain of the Lottie Maria, who was 
the oldest man of the party, and therefore 
claipied the honour of conducting the lady of 
the house. On receiving the note, she turned 
pale, and trembled with agitation. Before open- 
ing it, she demanded of the servant where his 
master was, and if he were ill, or if any accident 
had happened to him. 
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^ The master is in his house. He is well. 
No evil has befallen him/ was the response, 
accompanied by as many obeisances as sen- 
tences. And Milly gathered courage to open 
and read her husband's brief communication, 
which ran thus : 

* Madam, 

* If you can spare five minutes from your 
own amusements, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to dedicate them to me. 

* Francis Urqhart.' 

On reading these harsh words, the young wife 
felt sick with grief and fear, and it was only by 
an almost superhuman effort that she kept her- 
self from fainting. 

* Pray excuse me. Captain Webbe,' she said, 
with forced calmness. * My husband has re- 
turned, and has sent for me. He is too indis- 
posed to join us, and begs me to make his 
excuses to the company. Will you kindly un- 
dertake this commission for me, as I must go 
to him at once T 

* Certainly. But you will come back to us, I 
g^ess t^ 

* Perhaps, if possible. If not, I wish you 
and your friends a pleasant voyage. Good- 
night.' 

And hastily shaking hands with her disap- 
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pointed cavalier, Milly retreated by the dining- 
room door, while he followed the procession 
which had already filed off by the other. 

Lingering a moment in order to escape 
observation, Milly stole quietly round the 
enclosed veranda to her own apartments. 
Arrived in the corridor outside the anteroom, 
she tore o'ff her wreath, and partially plaited 
her long hair ; then, panting and trembling with 
a vague terror, she entered the presence of her 
husband. 

At sight of his pale countenance, staring 
eyes, and tightly compressed lips, she started 
back in astonishment. He did not speak, but 
sat regarding her with an expression of un- 
utterable contempt and loathing. In that 
moment he hated her ! Mustering all her 
courage, she ventured slowly forward, saying : 

* Francis dear, how white and strange you 
look ! Are you ill ?' 

Still he kept silence. He was afraid to 
speak ; for he felt he was no longer master of 
himself A terrible struggle was going on in 
his heart with passions which were well-nigh 
choking him. Meantime, his wife, no longer 
flushed and radiant, but pale and drooping 
as an April rose, stood timidly before him, 
spasmodically clasping and unclasping her 
small hot hands. 

* Are you angry ?' she faltered hoarsely. 
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He burst into a maniacal laugh, which caused 
her to recoil in horror. 

* Angry !' he repeated ironically. * Oh no, 
not at all. What cause have I for anger ? I 
come home and find my wife gallivanting with 
the Lord knows who — a nice state of things 
indeed, and particularly creditable both to you 
and to me, isn't it ?* 

Now, though I cannot assert that Milly was 
as calm and collected as she ought to have been, 
still she was not by any means agitated ; and 
the shock she had received had in a large degree 
cooled her excitement. Her husband's unjust 
and insulting speech recalled the blood to her 
face ; it mounted even to her brow, and her 
whole aspect underwent a rapid transformation. 
Drawing herself erect, and throwing back her 
lovely head with the gesture of a queen, she 
repaid her husband s look of scorn with one of 
proud defiance. 

* If you think to wound me,' she said coldly 
and calmly, * with such causeless and cruel 
insinuations, you grossly mistake my character. 
A gentler reproof might have hurt me, and 
brought me to your feet ; for I fear, nay, I 
know I am to blame : but your heartless and 
unmerited insults fall short of their mark. 
Such harsh words, unworthy of a man and 
a gentleman, only excite my wonder and dis- 
gust. I was aware that you could be violent. 
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I had a proof of it before I committed the 
fatal error of becoming your wife ' (Francis 
winced) ; * and your own father, deploring my 
mistake, warned me against your ungovernable 
temper. But I little imagined that your anger 
could ever assume the form of such low and 
cowardly brutality/ 

She turned away, and approached the door 
leading to the upper story. In an access of 
rage he sprang up to follow her; but, as if 
struck with some new idea, he reseated himself, 
saying, with forced calmness and cutting 
sarcasm : 

* That's right ; go away and hide your face if 
you are too ashamed to show it !* 

Goaded nearly to frenzy by the cruel insult, 
she flew back to him like a fury ; with what 
object she knew not, but looking wildly about 
her as if for some weapon with which to satisfy 
the fierce and burning desire for vengeance 
, which had suddenly taken possession of her 
soul. 

'Are you looking for your revolver ?' he 
asked. ' There it is, on the cabinet. You 
have not had an opportunity of using it yet. 
Try your skill on your husband. An unsteady 
hand sometimes hits the mark by a fluke, when 
a firm one misses !' 

She had paused before him, panting and 
staring like a huwled fawn, her hands pressed 
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convulsively on her bosom, her limbs shaking 
under her. But at his horrible suggestion an 
instantaneous change came over her. Her 
blood ran cold. Murder! Yes, murder had 
indeed been in her heart for a brief instant ! 
Hatred — deep, intense, bitter hatred against 
the man whom she idolised, the youthful 
bridegroom of only a few short weeks, 
had, for the moment, reigned in her bosom. 
When, however, his words revealed to her, 
in all its naked hideousness, the idea which 
had possessed her, she recoiled in shuddering 
terror, and, sinking at Francis's feet, moaned 
piteously : 

* Oh, my God ! has it come to this T and her 
tears began to fall. 

He was touched. He thought of the blissful 
hours of love thfey had passed together, of all 
the many pretty castles in the air they had 
formed in regard to their future, of the hitherto 
sweet and tender behaviour of his young bride, . 
and of the meek patience with which she had 
borne many passionate or sullen fits of ill-humour 
on his part. But to counterbalance all this, and 
feed the expiring flame of his wrath, came into 
his mind those bitter and unmeaning words 
which, in her blind frenzy, she had permitted to 
escape her : * Before I committed the fatal error 
of becoming your wife.' As he recalled them, 
all the devil reasserted itself in him, and he 
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made an involuntary movement as if he would 
have pushed her from him. 

* Oh, my husband !* almost shrieked the un- 
happy and conscience-stricken girl, raising her 
streaming eyes to his face, and wildly clasping his 
knees, *for pity's sake let us end this terrible 
scene ! We have both been dreaming, surely ! 
Tell me, Francis, that it is only a dream. For- 
give me, my love, my love !' 

With a beseeching, pitiful smile, that was far 
sadder than any tears, she put up her poor little 
quivering mouth. Ah ! when had she ever 
begged a kiss from him .'^ But alas ! the evil 
spirit which possessed him obstinately refused 
to be exorcised even by this passionate appeal. 

His momentary qualms had passed away, and 
seized with a paroxysm of rage, he rose and 
jerked himself free from her despairing clasp 
with such violence that she lost her balance and 
fell backward, striking her head against the 
^ sharp corner of a bronze cabinet. 

In an instant he was on his knees beside her, 
and loudly cursing his evil temper, raised her 
in his arms, and lavished upon her the tenderest 
and most passionate terms of endearment. But 
she heard him not. She was to all appearance 
lifeless, and blood was slowly oozing from a 
deep cut in her head. 

Frantic with remorse and fear, Francis bore 
her to the sofa and laid her down, then wildly 
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summoned assistance. Several terrified ser- 
vants came thronging into the room, and one, 
at his master*s command, hastened to call 
the doctor, while another went in search of 
Emma. 

The doctor, who was at supper, on receiving 
the man's breathless summons, hurried with all 
speed to the scene of the catastrophe. The 
company, taking alarm, and actuated by that 
morbid curiosity from which few, even the 
kindest-hearted of human beings, are exempt, 
seemed disposed to rise in a body and rush 
after him. But this extremely undesirable pro- 
ceeding was, with great presence of mind, 
prevented by the consul. 

*/ will go and ascertain what has happened,' 
he said, in a tone which plainly signified that he 
would allow no one else to do so. * Mr. Ellersly, 
I leave you to do the honours of the table alone 
for a minute or two.' 

* My wife has stumbled over a footstool and 
fallen,' said Francis, as the doctor made his ap- 
pearance, indicating one which he had himself 
kicked over in his furious promenade, and which 
had, in fact, been behind Milly when she fell. 

* Her head came in contact with that cabinet, 
and I fear she is badly hurt. For God's sake 
do something for her at once !' 

* Send for restoratives,' said the doctor ; and 
he proceeded to examine Milly's wound. 
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*It is nothing serious, is it, doctor ?* demanded 
Francis, in an anxious, agonised tone. 

Without answering, the doctor wrote a few 
h'nes on a leaf of his pocket-book, and despatched 
a servant with it to the Russian hospital. 

Emma, meantime, had appeared with smelling- 
salts and toilet-vinegar, under the application of 
which Milly recovered her consciousness. The 
first thing she became aware of was that her 
husband was kneeling beside her, clasping her 
hands and weeping bitterly. She gazed at him 
with a tender smile, and made a faint motion 
with her lips. 

Uttering a low, passionate moan, he stooped 
over her and pressed his mouth to hers in a 
silent kiss. 

The poor girl now became painfully conscious 
of the accident which had befallen her, the 
wound in her head commencing to smart excru- 
ciatingly. 

* Is it a very bad cut, doctor T she asked 
piteously, speaking French, as had also her 
husband in addressing the medical man, his 
knowledge of English being very imperfect. 

* But yes, madame, it is a little serious,* he 
replied, perhaps not wishing to diminish his 
own importance by representing the case as too 
slight. * I will dress it, and then madame will 
feel the pain much less.' 

He then requested his fair patient to remain 
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quite quiet and silent, and begged the consul — 
who had ventured to enter, and stood regarding 
Milly's recumbent form and suffering face with 
sorrowful interest — to prevent the intrusion of 
any of the guests. 

* Madame must be kept tranquil,' he said. 
* No one must approach her but we three,' 
indicating Francis, Emma, and himself. 

* Leave that to me,' said Wyn ; and he deli- 
cately retired, only just in time to prove of 
essential service to the patient. 

It was with the greatest difficulty, and little 
short of absolute impoliteness, that he succeded 
in preventing Mrs. Price from going to the 
scene of the disaster. In justice to that lady, 
however, I must inform the reader that in cases 
of illness, and distress of any description, she 
was one of the kindest-hearted souls going; 
and in offering her services to the Urqharts, in 
the present instance, she was actuated by a sin- 
cere desire to do good, mingled, it may be, with 
a slight hankering to indulge her curiosity. As 
a nurse she was extremely skilful, and her ser- 
vices were not to be despised. Captain Wyn 
was aware of all this, and in his heart wished 
that she might be allowed to go to Mrs. 
Urqhart ; but the doctor, an exceedingly proud 
and contumacious individual, who disliked Mrs. 
Price, was jealous of his authority, and his 
orders were peremptory. 
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When Wyn had retired, he proceeded very 
gently to cut off the hair round the wounded 
part, and apply some lint, which he had in his 
pocket-book, to staunch the blood. 

Francis, who supported his wife's head during 
the melancholy operation, when he felt her 
shudder and shrink at the touch of the scissors, 
felt his agony and remorse were almost greater 
than he could bear. When it was accomplished, 
and, at the doctor's desire, he had replaced her 
poor little head on the cushions, he reverently 
and tenderly collected the long shining tresses, 
tied them together with a piece of ribbon which 
he found on Milly's work-table, kissed them 
fondly, and folded them in a piece of paper, 
then placed the packet in his breast-pocket. 

Milly followed his movements with eager 
eyes, and when he returned to her side she put 
her arms feebly round his neck, and whispered 
in his ear the well-remembered words which 
she had spoken in the hut at Ceylon : 

* He cannot help it — it is his nature ; but he 
loves me dearly all the same.' 

The young man kissed her with mournful 
tenderness, murmuring, * My angel-wife ! Oh, 
God forgive me, even as she forgives me !' then 
turned away, sobbing bitterly. 

The doctor took him by the arm and, with 
gentle force, put him out of the room, saying : 

' The excessive, grvef of monsieur distresses 
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and agitates madame more than is convenient. 
Monsieur will be so obliging as to retire for a 
little while. I will cause him to be called when 
I shall have dressed madame's wound. It is 
better that he should not assist at the operation.' 
Francis obeyed the harsh mandate with re- 
luctance, and Milly watched him retire with an 
expression of wistful regret. 

* Oh, why have you sent my husband away 
from me ?* she said fretfully. 

* Alas, he suffers too much,' replied the doctor. 
' Have pity on him, madame, and allow him to 
remain absent for a little half-hour. He is very 
indisposed to-day. He has, perhaps, concealed 
it from madame ? But he spoke of it to me.' 

Milly closed her eyes, and scalding tears 
forced their way through her long dark lashes. 

* My poor Francis !' she thought. * It was 
physical pain, then, which drove him to such 
extremes. Poor dear boy! how cruel I have 
been to him ! Oh, why did he not tell me he 
was ill, and then I should never have joined in 
their senseless revels. 

The servant now appeared with the necessary 
applications and medicines sent for by the 
doctor, who proceeded to dress his patient's 
wound. She bore the operation bravely, 
scarcely wincing, though the pain was intense. 
Then the herculean Russian lifted her in his 
arms as if she had been an infant, and carried 
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her upstairs to her bed-chamber, where he left 
her with her maid, recommending the latter, in 
broken English, aided by gestures, to undress 
her very carefully and put her to bed. He 
then went in search of Francis, whom he found 
sitting dismally alone in his study. 

* Listen, monsieur,* he said. ' Madame is quite 
exhausted, both mentally and physically. Sleep 
will be her best restorer. It is my purpose, 
therefore, to administer a powerful sleeping- 
potion, under the influence of which she will 
sleep many hours. In the meantime the house 
must be kept perfectly quiet. Monsieur will be 
so kind as to give orders to this effect. • I will 
hasten to the supper-room and beg the com- 
pany to leave the Consulate with as little noise 
as possible. If monsieur pleases he can go 
shortly to madame. Her maid is putting her 
to bed. I will come in a few minutes and ad- 
minister the draught.* 

The minutes had never seemed to pass so 
slowly in his life before as Francis restlessly 
paced up and down the study, chafing with im- 
patience like some wild beast newly placed in 
confinement. A feeling of bitter remorse en- 
tered his soul, and a sense of shame at his own 
unmanliness possessed him. 

* You can leave us for a few minutes, Emma,' 
said Francis, when he was at length admitted 
to the invalid s bedroom. * I wish to speak to 
your mistress aVoue.' 
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The girl retired. 

* My darling/ said the young husband, bend- 
ing fondly over her, * the doctor will be here in 
a few moments, to give you a draught, which he 
says will make you sleep for many hours. You 
know, my sweet, we have never gone to sleep 
in anger. Tell me quickly, if you are able to 
speak, that you have forgiven me ; and oh, tell 
me — swear to me — that you did not mean those 
dreadful words you said, when I had provoked 
you to desperation !' 

^ It is /who need forgiveness, Francis dear,' 
she replied faintly. * I have been very foolish 
and very culpable. But indeed I was not flirt- 
ing !' And a wan smile flickered over her pale 
face, white now as the linen bandage about her 
head. 

' Oh, do not remind me now of my hasty 
words!' pleaded Francis, sinking on his 
knees, and penitently kissing her hand. * I 
knew they were entirely unfounded ; but my 
vile temper prompted me to utter them all 
the same. I was sick and irritable, and, as 
usual, vented my ill-humour on you, my poor 
child.' 

'And I richly deserved it, dearest. But it 
was Mrs. Price who improvised the party; and, 
as Captain Wyn gave her permission to bring 
her folks, as she called them, here, instead of 
having it at her own house, I could not, in 
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courtesy to him, decline to join in the amuse- 
ments.' 

Poor Milly! she felt bound to prevaricate a 
little, even in this supreme moment, in order to 
re-establish herself in her husband's good 
opinion. At the conclusion of her defence, she 
closed her eyes with a weary sigh. 

* We will not talk about it any more at present, 
my pet,* said Francis soothingly. * I am con- 
vinced that my poor Milly did not voluntarily 
offend me.' 

* I only joined in two choruses of ** Jolly 
Dogs," * whined the fair culprit, with another 
ghost of a smile. * Fanny and Olga teased 
me so that I could not help at last giving 
way to their entreaties to join in the sing- 
ing. They pulled my hair down, and put 
the vine-leaves round my head for a tableau. 
They were more becoming certainly than this 
bandage. Oh, my poor head ! How it pains 
me!' 

Now this thrust, though a great stroke of 
policy on Milly's part, was rather too hard on 
her already deeply-penitent husband, who did 
not need reminding of the misfortune he had 
caused her. It had the desired effect of turning 
his attention from her misdemeanour to his own 
cruelty ; and he was in the midst of another 
burst of remorseful apologies, when the entrance 
of the doctor put a stop to the sentimental scene. 
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* Madame has been talking too much/ he 
said in a tone of displeasure, feeling her pulse. 
* She must not speak any more to-night. Now 
for the draught.* 

With young Urqhart's assistance, he adminis- 
tered it. 

* In ten minutes she will be asleep,' he con- 
tinued. * Remember, monsieur, no more con- 
versation. Go to bed yourself. You need 
repose almost as much as madame. If you take 
it now, you will be better able to assist her 
when she shall really require your assistance. 
At present it is not necessary. I will return 
early to-morrow morning. Good-night, madame. 
Good- night, monsieur.* 

He lightly pressed Mrs. Urqhart's limp 
waxen fingers, shook hands cordially with 
Francis, and left the young couple alone. 

* Francis,' called Milly, in a scarcely audible 
voice ; for the potion was already beginning to 
take effect. 

He leaned over her. 
' Yes, darling T 

* I never meant those words, dear,* she 
whispered, softly stroking his cheek. * I swear 
it. Say you believe me.* 

' I believe you from my soul. You could not 
have meant them, any more than I did all the 
cruel words I spoke in my rage. It was indeed 
all a dream, my sweet. Now you must not speak 
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any more. We must obey the doctor s orders. 
Good-night, darling/ 

He kissed her fondly, and arranged the 
coverings carefully about her. 

' How strangely I feel,* she said, in a drowsy 
tone. * There is a mist before my eyes, and 
oh, such a loud buzzing in my ears ! The 
flowers on the paper are all running into one 

another. The bed— is— sinking— under ' 

Before she could finish the sentence she was 
asleep. 

Francis sat watching her for a long time, 
thinking she might perchance return to con- 
sciousness and require something. Presently 
he knelt down beside her and prayed, long and 
earnestly. He prayed that she might soon 
recover, that they might both learn to act with 
more judgment and forbearance, and that a 
happy future might be vouchsafed to them. 

He rose from his knees collected, and in 
a measure relieved ; and prepared to retire 
to rest, in the fervent hope that the morrow 
would find his beloved wife out of danger. She 
was now wrapped in that deep, death-like 
slumber which is always the result of narcotics, 
and her breathing was scarcely perceptible. 
Before composing himself to sleep, he gently 
kissed her, saying, * God bless and keep you, my 
poor little pet !' And then, fortunately for him, 
he also forgot his troubles in blessed slumber. 
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He was awakened by the report of a cannon, 
and starting up, he gazed anxiously at his wife, 
alarmed lest the noise had disturbed her also. 
But she remained motionless. Throwing on a 
dressing-gown, and thrusting his feet into a 
pair of slippers, he took up his field-glasses, 
which lay on the table, and went out on the 
veranda to reconnoitre. In the grey dawn of 
the winter morning he dimly distinguished a 
steamer slowly rounding the fort, and as she 
advanced nearer, he made her out to be an 
English man-of-war. 

A noise in the bedroom now recalled him 
thither, and he found the doctor bending over 
his wife with an expression of countenance 
anything but reassuring. 

* What's the matter ? Is she not better ?' 
asked Francis in alarm. 

* Madame is not so well as I expected to find 
her,' was the reply. ' She has much fever. 
Her pulse is not satisfactory.' 

Young Urqhart examined his unconscious 
wife more closely than he had done on first 
awaking, and he now noticed a deep red 
spot on each cheek, and that her breathing 
seemed oppressed. He then turned his 
scrutiny on the doctor, who continued to feel 
her pulse. 

* Do not be alarmed/ said the latter in answer 
to his agonised glance. * She is young and 
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healthy. There is nothing to fear. She will 
soon rally.' 

* But what illness do you anticipate ?* cried 
Francis. * Do not disguise the truth from me : 
it would not be kindness to do so ; it would be 
cruelty. My wife is very ill, or is about to be 
so. What is it you dread ? I insist on 
knowing. Do not trifle with me.' 

* Compose yourself, monsieur. I will not 
deceive you. I apprehend for madame an 
attack of brain fever. Her nervous systeni 
has sustained a severe shock. But, as I 
remarked to you before, she is very young, 
she has a good constitution. She will recover.* 

Francis flung himself weeping into an easy- 
chair ; and the doctor, feeling it was useless for 
the moment to endeavour to console him, pro- 
ceeded to write a prescription for his patient, 
which he despatched by a boy to his assistant. 

* Monsieur has seen the man-of-war which 
has arrived ?* he said presently, hoping to rouse 
the young man from the paroxysm of grief to 
which he was still giving way. 

* Yes, I have seen her,' returned Francis, 
without raising his head. 

* Does monsieur know her name, perhaps i** 
persisted the well-meaning Russian. 

'T\i^Argtts^ v^2.^ the laconic answer; and then, 
rising, Francis turned all his thoughts and atten- 
tion to his sick wife, wVvo still slept on, but had 
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begun to move restlessly, and moaned at 
intervals as if in great pain. The young 
husband hung over her in speechless sorrow. 

Meantime the doctor had sent a boy to call 
Emma, who now appeared, the unfinished con- 
dition of her toilet bearing witness to the haste 
with which she had obeyed the summons ; for, 
notwithstanding her vanity and frivolity, she 
was a good-hearted girl, and warmly attached 
to her young mistress. 

* Tell her, if you please, monsieur, to pro- 
cure linen cloths and iced water,* said the 
doctor. 

Francis translated the order, which was soon 
executed, and the patient's head was now 
enveloped in ice-cold bandages. The mes- 
senger having returned from the hospital, the 
doctor, with the assistance of Francis, succeeded 
in forcing her to swallow some drops of a 
medicine he had sent for, which he said would 
have a soothing effect. 

A servant now came to the door with a 
message from the consul, who desired to speak 
with Francis, and was awaiting him in the 
sitting-room below. With a lingering, anxious 
glance at Milly, the young man left the room to 
obey the summons. Wyn was standing with 
his back to him as he entered, warming his 
hands at the stove ; and when he turned his 
head, he presented such a ghastly, haggard 
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countenance that Francis was shocked, and 
vaguely foreboded some fresh calamity. They 
shook hands warmly, as was their wont. 

* My poor lad !' ejaculated Wyn feelingly, 
and then he paused, unable to muster courage 
to deal the blow which he knew* would fall so 
heavily on the unhappy young man. 

' What's wrong ?' asked Francis. * What 
new misfortune is in store for me ?' 

* You know the Argus is in port ?' 

* Yes. I saw her come in. She has brought 
bad news for me ? I read it in your face. Tell 
me the worst at once, Wyn.' Then, as a 
dreadful idea struck him, he added hoarsely: 
' My father ! Good God ! is he dead ?' 

' No, no, it is nothing of that kind ; nobody s 
dead. But, my poor fellow, you are ' 

' Dismissed from the service ?' interrupted 
the young man huskily, his already pale face 
growing still paler. 

* On the contrary, here is your promotion/ 
said Wyn, showing him an official-looking 
document. * You are promoted to the grade of 
second interpreter ; but the service claims from 
you a cruel sacrifice, doubly, trebly cruel at this 
moment. The doctor has told me that Mrs. 
Urqhart's symptoms are not very satisfactory.' 

* Ah !' exclaimed Francis, as a light dawned 
upon him ; * I understand. I am ordered away 
on service ' 
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* Immediately' 

' Oh heaven ! you are right. This is indeed 
a cruel sacrifice.' And Francis pressed his hand 
to his heart, and reeled to a chair, like one who 
has received his death-wound. 

* Let me read the despatch, Wyn,' he said. 
* Am I to go far ?' 

* God knows !' was the response, as the 
consul placed the papers in his hands. 

* What do you mean ?' said Francis in 
surprise. 

* You sail under sealed orders. You leave 
Hakodadi without knowing whither you are 
bound, or what you go for.* 

* Does the chief take me for a machine ?' cried 
Francis, angrily. * To the devil with his sealed 
orders ! I will not leave my wife without 
knowing for what, and for where, and for how 
long !' And he began biting his nails savagely, 
a disagreeable habit he had when in a very bad 
temper. 

* ril send EUersly in your place, and forward 
a despatch, with the doctor s certificate, to Sir 
Cecil, pleading illness,' said Wyn, after a short 
pause. * You're not well, and your wife is 
really ill. Therefore, as you and she are one, it 
will be no lie.' 

And quite charmed with his own sophistry, 
the soft-hearted ex-guardsman was about to 
leave the room, in order to put his project 
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into execution, when Francis called him 
back. 

The mention of Ellersly's name had acted 
upon young Urqhart like enchantment. He 
reflected that the secrecy of the mission pro- 
claimed it one of much importance, and that the 
fact of his having been selected for the enter- 
prise, in preference to a much older man, was a 
most flatteringproof of the minister's confidence. 
Now, there was no love lost, as the saying is, 
between himself and the first interpreter ; and 
should he let a person for whom he entertained 
very little regard usurp his place and carry off 
the laurels destined for himself? No ; he must 
go, though it cost him ever so dear. He had 
alwavs been the first to condemn those who 
made public duty subordinate to private interests 
and affection ; and should he, at the very first 
trial, shirk the sacrifice "i Even could he have 
brought himself to accede to Wyn's proposal, 
it would have been at the price of his own self- 
respect ; for he was not too ill for service, and 
indeed a sea-voyage was one of the remedies 
prescribed for his complaint. 

* I'll read the despatch,' he said. * I must not 
decide too hastily.' 

The orders were to the effect that he was to 
betake himself, with no more delay than was 
absolutely necessary for his preparations, on 
board the Scylla^ and be prepared for an absence 
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of perhaps two months. Further instructions 
relative to his mission (which was represented 
as one of the hightest importance, the strictest 
secrecy, and possible danger) were contained in 
a sealed packet which had been consigned to 
Captain Courtenay, and which was not to be 
opened until the vessel was well under weigh. 
By these precautions, not a soul in Hakodadi 
could possibly know either the nature of the 
enterprise or the destination of the man-of- 
war. 

All the young man's ambition and anxiety 
to distinguish himself in his beloved service 
asserted themselves as he read the despatch, 
and in a measure deadened his private grief. 
His wife would be left in good hands, and all 
that human skill and care could do for her would 
be done. Still it was a bitter trial to leave her 
in such a moment, and one which it required all 
his fortitude to support. 

* It would not be so hard to bear if I only 
knew where I were going, and could receive 
news of her,' he remarked plaintively to Wyn, 
as they talked the matter over, while the ser- 
vants made the necessary preparations for his 
hurried departure. There was no time to be 
lost ; for, in consequence of some mishap to her 
machinery, the Argus was three days over-due, 
and had thus only arrived just in time to prevent 
the Scylla starting for Yokohama. 
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Seated by the bedside of his still unconscious 
wife, Francis wrote her a long, loving letter, 
which he desired should be delivered to her as 
soon after her return to convalescence as the 
doctor might consider prudent. 

He hoped to the last that some gleam of con 
sciousness might return to her before he was 
forced to tear himself away ; but alas ! in vain. 
The bitter moment had arrived, and she showed 
no sign of returning reason. The cutter was 
waiting for him at the hatoba, and Wyn and 
EUersly in the road in front of the Consulate, 
with their respective sleighs. 

For a brief space he hung over the being 
whom he so passionately loved, in an agony too 
deep for speech. His lips moved, but what 
they said remained between him and his God. 
One long, fervent, despairing kiss, and then, 
having wrung the doctor's hand in perfect 
silence, but with an appealing glance which the 
latter well understood, the poor fellow went forth 
to his duty. 

* I leave you a precious and serious charge, 
Wyn,' he said, on taking leave of his consul 
on board the man-of-war. ' I trust to you 
what is infinitely dearer to me than my 
life.' 

* And I will faithfully discharge the trust, so 
help me God !' responded Wyn, reverently lift- 
ing his gold-laced cap. 
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As they pressed each other's hand, the eyes 
of each were moist. Francis turned away, and 
rushed below, while the consul sadly prepared 
to follow EUersly, who was already descending 
the companion-ladder. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

'twixt life and death. 

EH E doctor's apprehensions in regai-d to 
the nature of Mrs. Urqhart's malady 
proved too well founded. Brain fever, 
and not of a slight kind, set in, and she lay for 
many days between life and death. Wyn's 
anxiety during this interval was extreme. 

He was constantly hovering about the lower 
part of the Urqharts' quarters, ready to pounce 
upon and demand intelligence of the sufferer 
from any person leaving the sick-room. 

The invalid's chamber was closed to all but 
the doctor, the maid, and a Russian nurse from 
the hospital, who was called in to assist Emma 
in taking care of her mistress. Well for Milly 
that it was so ; for during her delirium she 
continually referred to the secret which, when 
in health, lay so heavy at her heart. The 
fortunate circumstance of the doctor's not under- 
standing English was also in Milly's favour; 
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and, combined with that of her husband's 
absence, might almost have inclined one to 
fancy that Providence had specially interfered 
in her behalf. 

To Emma's inexpressible dismay and regret, 
the doctor found it necessary to cut off his 
patient's hair. 

* Oh, sirs !* exclaimed the girl to Wyn and 
Ellersly, * is it really necessary ? She'll be so 
angry when she comes to and finds her hair 
gone. It's her glory and her pride, and master's 
never tired of playing with it and admiring it 
For goodness' sake tell him to try and cure her 
without cutting it off!' 

Ellersly did so ; but the doctor declared that 
the sacrifice was inevitable. He said he re- 
gretted it himself; but he considered the 
patient's life of more consequence than her 

beauty. 

* Besides,' he said, ' her hair will grow again, 
stronger and more beautiful than ever ; while, 
if it is not cut off now, after her sickness it will 
probably fall off of its own accord ; and in that 
case it will never grow so fine again.' 

This argument reconciled Emma, in a 
measure, to the sacrifice ; though, when she 
saw the lovely tresses fall under the ruthless 
scissors, she could not restrain her tears. She 
mournfully collected them, resolving to get them 
made up into a handsome wig, if such a thing 
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were possible in Hakodadi, by the time her 
mistress recovered. 

* For she'll never be able to bear herself 
without her hair, sir/ said the girl to Wyn, to 
whom she confided her intention. * I heard her 
say once when she saw a woman whose head 
had been shaved, *' Emma," says she, ** there 
are some misfortunes that I never could or 
would survive. The loss of my hair, for instance; 
or to be marked by the smallpox, or in any way 
disfigured for life. I'd a thousand times sooner 
die straight off the reel. Fm like a Chinese for 
that,'* says she ; '* I should like to go to heaven, 
or wherever I'm bound for, with all my natural 
belongings. A Chinaman only objects to having 
his head cut off because then he can't take his 
tail to the other world with him." Those were 
her very words, sir. Poor little thing! You 
know how fond she was of a joke.' 

Wyn did know ; and when he thought of that 
so lately gay and winning creature now lying 
there, helpless, unconscious, perhaps dying, a 
great lump rose in his throat, and he could not 
speak. 

' Whatever will she say if she gets over it i^* 
continued Emma, her thoughts still concentrated 
On the subject of her mistress's loss. 

' If she gets over it,' repeated the consul 
huskily, startled at the doubt thus conveyed. 
' What are you sayltv^, Emma ? Give me the 
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hair. / will undertake to get the wig. There 
is a storekeeper here who was once a barber, 
and he has made some very decent wigs for our 
private theatricals. I'll go to him at once about 
it. How do you think she would prefer to have 
it made ?' 

* She's fond of the two plaits, sir, and either 
a fringe or little curls on the forehead. But it 
ought to be made so that I could dress it dif- 
ferently if we wanted to. She's rather change- 
able in her taste.' 

* Trust to me, Emma. I'll make the fellow 
do his best. Fetch me the hair at once, there's 
a good girl.' 

The maid did as he desired, and Wyn, 
pleased as a child with a new toy at having 
something to do for Milly, betook himself to the 
barber's. 

Mrs. Price and Mrs. Whiteston sent every 
day to the British Consulate to hear how the 
invalid was going on. They also called several 
times, and took it very much to heart that they 
were refused admittance to the sick-chamber. 
But Emma's vanity alone would have sufficed 
to make her keep them and all other visitors at 
a distance, even without the positive orders of 
the doctor. Her mistress's appearance was 
with her a personal matter, and she was deter- 
mined that, with the exception of the doctor, 
the nurse, and herself, nobody should see 
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Mrs. Urqhart till she was able to make her 
presentable. 

It was a very anxious moment for the maid, 
that of her mistress's return to consciousness. 
Almost the first thing Milly became aware of 
was the loss of her hair. She was too weak to 
speak ; but she raised her hand, with great 
difficulty, to her head, and fixed her eyes 
inquiringly on Emma, who, with the nurse, was 
watching at her bedside. 

*The doctor did it, ma am,' said the girl. 
* He said you d die most likely if it wasn't cut 
off, and that if you lived it would all fall off of 
its own accord, and never grow again. But 
now it'll grow lovelier than ever. Oh, my dear, 
dear mistress !' added the girl, with tears in her 
eyes, and gently pressing Mrs. Urqhart's frail 
little hand ; ' thank God you have come to your 
senses ! You have been at death's door. I 
must send for the doctor. He told me to let 
him know the instant you came back to your 
senses.' 

And she ran to inform Sammy of the joyful 
event, and bade him send a messenger imme- 
diately for the doctor. 

Milly was too ill and too utterly prostrate to 
attach that importance to her shorn condition 
which she would have done had she felt 
stronger. She closed her eyes when the girl 
had finished speaking, from sheer exhaustion, 
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and Emma almost feared she had relapsed into 
insensibility ; but, on the maid demanding how 
she felt, she made a feeble motion with her 
head, which satisfied the watchers of her conr 
tinued consciousness. 

After some minutes she reopened her eyes, 
and in a faint whisper uttered the name of her 
husband. Emma, who had been previously 
instructed what to say in this case, informed 
her that he had been sent for on consular busi- 
ness, in a manner which implied only a tem- 
porary absence. Later on, as she exhibited 
signs of impatience at his non-appearance, they 
were obliged to tell her that he would not re- 
turn that night. The next day, when she was 
stronger, she was given to understand that he 
had gone on a short voyage. 

* When did he go ?* she inquired. 

*The day after you were taken ill, ma am,* 
replied Emma. * Poor master ! he was awfully 
cut up at having to leave you ; but you know, 
ma am, he was bound to obey orders. Govern- 
ment people are regular slaves, in my opinion. 
He cried over you like a baby, and kept kiss- 
ing your hair and your hands, as they lay on 
the counterpane, like one out of his senses.' 

' Poor boy F murmured Mrs. Urqhart. She 
had at first felt inclined to resent his having 
abandoned her when she was so ill, but the 
picture of his sufferings and devotion, as tjor- 

voL. I. 11 
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trayed by Emma, inspired her with softer 
emotions. * Then they hadn't cut my hair off 
when he went away ?* she continued, after a 
short pause. 

* No, ma'am.* 

* I must be an awful object, Emma. Am I 
not?' 

* Not at all, ma'am. You could never be 
that. And your pretty hair will soon grow 
again. And that dear good Captain Wyn is 
having a lovely wig made out of what was cut 
off, with plaits behind, and curls or a fringe 
on the forehead, as you like, ma am. It was 
my idea,' added the girl triumphantly. 

* Bring me the glass, Emma.' 

* Oh, if you please, ma'am,' pleaded the maid, 
* don't look in the glass till to-morrow. You'll 
be stronger by then, and I shall have leave to 
smarten you up a little. Look what a dear 
little ducky cap I'm making for you. It'll be 
done by this evening, and you shall have it on 
to-morrow.' 

Emma directed Mrs. Urqhart's attention to a 
very tasteful and coquettish little morning-cap, 
or rather head-dress, composed of the most 
delicate Indian lace, and which was partially 
trimmed with ribbon of her favourite colour, 
pale blue. 

'Very well,' said Milly wearily. 'Have I 
been ill long *?' 
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* Ten days, ma am.' 

* What has been the matter with me ?' 

* Brain fever, ma am.* 

* Then I have been delirious, I suppose ?' 
*Yes, ma*am, and you said the queerest 

things.* 

* Tve no doubt,* said Milly calmly. 

Her illness, though it had so entirely pros- 
trated her physical strength, had not impaired 
her mental powers ; and she saw the policy of 
not pushing her curiosity further at present. 
In the event of her having made undesirable 
disclosures during her delirium, it was wise to 
feign indifference on the subject. The feelings 
of grief and disappointment at her husband's 
absence were now replaced by those of satis- 
faction and thankfulness. Had he heard her 
ravings, he must have inevitably learned her 

secret, and then She could proceed no 

further with her conjectures. It would be easy, 
she imagined, to baffle the maid's suspicions. 
She could attribute her ravings to the influence 
of some exciting romance or drama which had 
made an unusual impression on her mind ; or 
she might say they were suggested by the plot 
of a novel she was about to write herself, and 
which had occupied her thoughts on the day of 
the accident. 

The wound in her head was not yet healed, 
but it did not cause her much pain; atvd \\.^x 

22 — 2 
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youth and healthy constitution, as the doctor 
had foretold, soon triumphed. She regained 
her strength with surprising rapidity. In a few 
days she was allowed to sit up for an hour or 
two at a time. 

* Fm not quite such a monster as I was some 
days ago,' she said to Emma one morning, as 
the latter held the mirror for her to gaze in. 
The maid had carefully dressed her in one of 
her handsomest and most becoming wrappers, 
and had arranged her delicate head-gear with 
such artistic skill, that the loss of her hair was 
scarcely perceptible. 

'The doctor said this morning that you 
may see your friends now if you like,' said 
Emma. * But only one at a time, and they 
mustn't stay too long, and you mustn't talk 
much.' 

* I won't see anyone till my wig's finished,' 
said Mrs. Urqhart, in the tone of a fractious 
child. 

* Oh, ma'am ! I'm sure you look very nice,' 
remonstrated the maid. * And poor Captain 
Wyn is dying to see you again. If you only 
knew how he's fretted since you've been ill! 
And mooning about the veranda and passages 
day and night, to catch hold of anybody that 
could tell him something about you. He's 
grown as thin as a lath in these last two weeks. 
Do let him come \rp, m-al^m,' 
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* But are you quite sure, Emma, that I am 
not a dreadful object ?' 

'Quite sure, ma am. I should be the last 
person to advise you to see anyone if you were, 
for my own credit^s sake/ 

* Well, you can let him come/ 

Wyn obeyed the longed-for summons with 
glad alacrity ; but his heart beat violently when 
he found himself on the threshold of Mrs. 
Urqhart s chamber, and he was compelled to 
pause a minute to tranquillise himself before 
entering. He did not find her so much 
changed, however, as he had expected and 
dreaded. Her glorious hair was gone, it is 
true ; but the sweet young face, though very 
much thinner, was as pretty as ever ; and the 
excitement of receiving her visitor had im- 
parted a faint tinge of colour to the otherwise 
pallid cheeks. To Wyn she appeared even 
more seductive and loveable in her helplessness 
than she had been in the full splendour of her 
strength and beauty. 

He explained to her the whole affair of her 
husband's compulsory departure, not even 
concealing the fact that his absence might be 
of some two months* duration ; for he thought 
it better she should know the extent of her 
misfortune at once than remain always in sus- 
pense in the daily expectation of his return. 

* Perhaps, then, my hair may have grown a 
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little before he sees me/ said Milly reflectively. 
* How many inches does hair grow in two 
months, Captain Wyn ?' 

* I really cannot tell you/ replied the consul, 
smiling. * It depends, I believe, very much on 
the age and constitution of the person/ 

* Well, Tm not very aged,' said Milly; *and 
my constitution, I am told, is first-rate/ 

* Then let us hope your hair will grow 
quickly. But there will be the wig, you know, 
to supply its place in the meantime ; and you 
can say with perfect truth that it s all your own 
hair/ 

There was a short pause. Milly gazed at the 
fire ; Wyn gazed at her. 

* Mrs. Urqhart ' he said abruptly, and 

then stopped short, awkwardly enough. 

* What, Captain Wyn ?' she asked, a little 
surprised at his manner. 

* Was your hair the first thing you thought 
of on recovering your senses ?' he inquired 
diffidently. 

She frankly confessed that it was. 

* And your second thought i^* 

*Was for my husband. I am ashamed to 
confess it/ she added, * because he ought to 
have been first. But the queer cold feeling 
about my head was the first sensation that 
occupied me.' 

* And what did ^ou tKvtvk about next ?' 
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* Oh, after my husband, I I don't quite 

remember what was third on the list, but I 
fancy it must have been this cap that Emma 
was making for me. But what on earth are 
you driving at. Captain Wyn ?' 

* Tm afraid you'll be angry with me if I tell 
you.' 

* No, I won't. Tell me. Perhaps you wanted 
to be the object of thought number three i^' she 
added, with a dash of the old levity. 

* No, indeed ; I am not so presumptuous/ 
said Wyn gravely. * But did it not occur to 
you that — that ' 

' That what ?' she prompted, impatient at his 
hesitation. 

* That God had been very good and merciful 
to you in preserving your life i^' he stammered, 
blushing like a schoolgirl. 

Mrs. Urqhart regarded him with a mixture 
of respect and curiosity. Was this the godless 
man, the reckless scapegrace, of whose atro- 
cious misdeeds she had received such glaring 
accounts ? There was no mistaking his sin- 
cerity. He had spoken with the timid re- 
verence of a little child. 

*Well, Captain Wyn,' said Mrs. Urqhart, 
blushing at the implied reproach, * that remains 
to be seen, you know. If I am preserved to 
be happy, and to make others happy, I shall 
think He was good and merciful ; if, on the 
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Other hand, I am only allowed to live to be 
miserable, and to make others suffer, I shall say 
He was — the reverse. How can I tell that I, 
and that those I love, may not have cause to 
regret my restoration to health ?* 

She spoke with singular earnestness, and 
with a bitterness of tone which puzzled the 
open-hearted consul, who, not feeling himself 
competent to combat her strange arguments, 
which, to tell the truth, did not appear to him 
wholly unreasonable, was . not sorry that the 
entrance of the doctor interrupted the discourse 
at a point where it had become extremely 
embarrassing. 

Begging permission to repeat his visit on the 
following day, he withdrew. 

In the evening Milly was put in possession 
of her husband^s letter : a long, loving, eloquent 
epistle, abounding with all those impassioned 
expressions of affection so dear to the heart of 
a young and devoted wife, mingled with the 
most vehement regrets at their cruel separation, 
and encouraging predictions of a blessed reunion. 
Milly read it a great many times, crying over 
and kissing it, with emotions of mingled joy and 
sorrow ; and then it was placed under her pillow. 

As yet Emma had not again referred to the 
subject of her ravings, and Milly proposed to 
herself * to take the bull by the horns,' and lead 
up to it. 
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* I hope I shall not have any more stupid 
dreams to-night/ she said, as Emma was about 
to retire to her master's dressing-room, where 
since her mistress's convalescence she had slept. 
During Mrs. Urqhart's illness she had occupied 
a couch in the sick-room. 

* I dream the same things over and over 
again/ continued Mrs. Urqhart wearily, *and 
precisely the same nonsense that ran riot in my 
poor brain during the fever. Always fancying 
myself the heroine of a wretched sensational 
play I was scribbling when I was taken ill/ 

* Were you writing a play, ma am ?' asked 
Emma, deeply interested. 

* Yes ; I will tell you about it when I am 
stronger.' 

* You did say some queer things, ma'am, and 
I couldn't make head nor tail of what you said. 
You went on about yowx father, and of course I 
knew you hadn't got one !' 

* Ah ! I was rehearsing the part of Helen.' 

* Who's she, ma'am ?' 

* The heroine of the play. But we must not 
talk about it any more, or I shall certainly dream 
about it. I'll tell you the whole plot when I am 
better.' 

And Mrs. Urqhart dismissed her maid, 
intending to concoct a thrilling drama some day 
for that young woman's special benefit. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



TONGUES OF FIRE. 



» N his second visit to Mrs. Urqhart 
Punch Wyn brought the wig. It 
was extremely well made, and pleased 
her immensely. 

' Be kind enough to go into my husband's 
dressing-room for a minute. Captain Wyn,' she 
said, as eager to try the effect as a child of six 
years to try his new toy gun. 

Wyn did as he was bid. 

' Exquisite ! Why, Emma, I look almosl 
myself again!' he heard Milly exclaim, after a 
short pause. ' Tell the consul he may come 
out.' 

She did indeed look marvellously like herself 
again ; but for her thinness, one could scarcely 
have believed she had been ill at all. 

' I am not quite sure that I do not prefer a 
wig to having the hair fixed in my own head,' 
she said, laughing. ' Emma may comb, and 
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pull, and torture it as much as she likes now, 
and I shall not feel it one bit.* 

* That is a great advantage, certainly,' said 
Wyn ; * and I admire your philosophy in being 
so ready to find the silver lining of the cloud/ 

A knock came at the door, and Mrs. White- 
ston was announced ; upon hearing which, Wyn 
retired, hastily saluting the visitor as he passed 
her in the corridor. The latter was amazed to 
find the invalid looking so well and cheerful. 

* They made me believe you'd taken your 
ticket for the other world,' she said, stooping 
over the girl and kissing her cheek ; * and here 
I find you as merry as a grig, and as beautiful 
as a butterfly ! How well your wig looks 1 I 
dropped in now and then at What's-his-name's 
while he was making it, and gave him a few 
wrinkles. Price doesn't know anything about 
it. She calculates to find you in all the barren 
glory of the Newgate crop. The old girl will 
be so taken aback. I'm very glad you are 
looking so wonderfully pretty, if it's only to 
annoy the old thing !' 

* Surely she cannot be so ill-natured as to 
rejoice in finding me ugly !' exclaimed Milly. 
* I will not believe such a thing, Mrs. White- 
ston.' 

* You're an amiable little creature. You won't 
hear anything against anybody. However, 
we'll drop Price, and talk of something more 
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agreeable. It was rather shabby of Franky — I 
mean Mr. Urqhart — to slope off without saying 
a word to anybody. Nobody knew he had left 
Hakodadi till hours after the Scylla had started. 
And they pretend he didn't know where he was 
bound for. Humbug !' 

* Its the truth/ said Milly. * He sailed under 
sealed orders.' 

* There's a story floating about the settlement 
— invented, IVe no doubt, by Price ! — that he 
went off in a huff, in consequence of a quarrel 
with you !* 

* It s a vile falsehood !* cried Mrs. Urqhart, 
her eyes flashing, and a deeper red dyeing her 
cheeks. * My husband and I were never on 
better terms than when he left me. How dare 
people slander us in such an infamous manner !' 

* Now don't agitate yourself, there's a dear 
good soul,' entreated the injudicious woman, 
alarmed at the effect of her thoughtless speech. 
* Of course, nobody with any sense believes the 
tale. / contradicted it at once, flatly. By the 
way, is the cut in your head quite healed T 

Mrs. Whiteston had the most extraordinary 
speciality for * hitting on the raw,' and whether 
she did so by accident or design, her shrinking 
victims could never determine. 

' I 'm glad to say my head is all right again,' 
replied Milly stiffly. 

* By-the-bye, yow' ve tvot heard anything yet 
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of the upshot of the joke we played off on the 
three Yankees ?' 

* No. How did they take it ?' 

* They were as cantankerous as possible^ It 
wasn't too agreeable, you know, to find they'd 
been **your highnessing *' the daughter of a 
poor grave-digger all the evening ! We didn't 
enlighten them till she'd gone, not to hurt the 
poor child's feelings. Didn't they cut up rough ! 
But we smoothed them down at last ; and they 
stifled their resentment in ** the fiowin' bole," as 
Artemus Ward calls it.' 

The young girl who had been passed off on 
the three Americans for a princess, was a poor 
little waif who had been picked up by the 
Russian consul in a town on the Amur river, 
some two years previously. He had found her 
homeless and starving ; her only remaining 
parent, a humble grave-digger, having died a 
short time previously, leaving her in the most 
abject poverty. The Russian consul, a kind- 
hearted and benevolent man, took compassion 
on the helpless child's deplorable condition, and 
brought her to Japan, intending her to remain 
in his family as an attendant on his aged mother ; 
but the girl was in reality treated with all the 
indulgence and affection of a pet daughter. 
Her education was charitably undertaken by 
the Russian priest attached to the Consulate, 
* the good Pere Nicolais,' as he was invariably 
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called, who was, in truth, an ornament to his 
profession, and whose untiring zeal, sweet dis- 
position, and blameless life, rendered him an 
object of universal admiration and reverence 
even in that lawless community. 

Olga had been nicknamed * the princess ' by 
Mrs. Whiteston, in consequence of an extra- 
ordinary predilection she evinced for coronets. 
She was rarely to be seen without this head- 
dress, in some material or other, either in 
beads, or tortoiseshell, or gilt, or velvet leaves, 
ingeniously cut out, and mounted on wire by 
her own deft little fingers. 

One day, after much pressing, she revealed 
to Fanny Price the secret of her fancy for 
coronets. 

* Dey make me look taller, you know. I 
am so 'bominable short,' said the poor mite 
plaintively. 

The day after that of Mrs. Whiteston's visit 
to Mrs. Urqhart, Mrs. Price and her daughter 
called. The latter flew into Milly's arms, crying 
and laughing in a breath, and pouring forth a 
torrent of inquiries, regrets, and expressions of 
girlish sympathy. 

* They told me you d had your head shaved/- 
said Mrs. Price, after the first salutations were 
over. 

' Did they ?' replied Milly. 

* I never saw your hair look so nice,' cried 
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Fanny. * Emma has taken as much pains with 
it as if you was going to a ball, instead of being 
shut up here ill.' 

Milly laughed. 

' Why, you little goosey, it's a wig !' she ex- 
claimed. 

^ How came you to think of it?' asked 
Fanny. 

' It was Emma thought of it, and Captain 
Wyn got it made.' 

* I reckon there are few things he wouldnt do 
for you,' said Mrs. Price pointedly. * Is it true 
that your husband has gone away for two 
months, and left you in the captain's charge ?' 

* Perfectly true.' 

Mrs. Price reflected for a moment on the 
enormity of such a proceeding, then said : 

* It's true he is but a boy still, so one can't 
expect him to be gifted with the wisdom of a 
Solomon ; but I should have thought that even 
a child of ten years would have had more sense 
than that' 

* Now don't you two get to loggerheads,' 
interposed Fanny. * It ain't your affair nohow, 
mother, I guess ; and you go the right way to 
rile her, and spoil all our plans. Why don't 
you tell her square out what you want ?' 

* Well, we were going to invite you to come 
and stay with us while Mr. Urqhart's away,' 
said Mrs. Price. 
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* Do come, there's a darling !* broke in Fanny. 
* We'll make you so comfortable, and it'll be 
heaps more bully for you than staying in this 
old barrack of a consulate, with only those two 
gentlemen.* 

* And heaps more respectable,* added the 
elder lady. 

* I thank you very heartily for your kind 
proposal, Mrs. Price,* said Milly, * and I quite 
appreciate the motives which induce you to 
make it ; but I should not feel justified in leaving 
my own home during my husband's absence 
without his permission.* 

* Oh, Fm sure he wouldn't mind — he'd be 
glad,* expostulated the girl. * Do come, for my 
sake !' 

' Don't worry her,* said the mother. * If she 
don't feel like coming, we wont force her. 
Guess she's afraid we shouldn't make her com- 
fortable, or that she wouldn't eat good at our 
house.' 

* Oh, Mrs. Price ! pray don't talk in that 
strain,* exclaimed Milly. * I am convinced that 
your intentions are of the kindest, and that they 
would be only too liberally carried out ; but do 
you not perceive that by accepting your invita- 
tion I should grossly insult the gentleman in 
whose charge my husband has placed me ?' 

* He ought to be the last person to object to 
your accepting it. \^ \v^ VvaA ^tv -SL^otw. of regard 
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for your character, he would advise you to do 
so. He knows what the folks are in the East, 
and how they slander people, even without any 
cause, and he ought to be ashamed of himself 
to jeopardise a young woman's reputation by 
doing as he does.' 

* Explain yourself more clearly, my dear 
madam,' said Mrs. Urqhart calmly. * Pray, in 
what way does her Britannic Majesty's Consul 
for Hakodadi jeopardise the reputation of his 
interpreter's wife ?' 

* By letting you stay here,' replied Mrs. Price, 
by no means awed or abashed by Milly's lofty 
style of address. 

* That's good !' laughed the latter. * By 
allowing me to remain in my own house. 
Captain Wyn not only imperils his own reputa^ 
tion, but ruins mine ! Come, come, Mrs. Price ! 
that's a little too strong, I must say !' 

* Mother, do drop your silly talk !' cried 
Fanny. * Fact is, Mrs. Urqhart won't accept 
your invitation because she's afraid of your 
tongue. Isn't that so ? Now own up, Mrs. 
Urqhart.' 

* I have told you my motives already, dear 
Fanny,' replied Milly evasively. ' I thank your 
mother exceedingly for her kind invitation, but, 
once for all, I must decline it. Before dismiss- 
ing the subject, however, I cannot refrain from 
saying that the offer might have been couched 

you I. I'ji 
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in terms more agreeable to my feelings, and 
without casting such odious and unjust asper- 
sions on the character of a most honourable and 
noble-hearted man !* 

* Tm sure I'm real sorry if IVe hurt your 
feelings/ said Mrs. Price. * As for Captain 
Wyn, I didn't dream you was so wrapped up 
in him, or I shouldn't have said a word about 
him.' 

* This woman will be the death of me !* 
thought Milly; but Francis had so earnestly 
entreated her not to quarrel with the Hakodadi 
ladies, that she was determined to exert her 
utmost powers of forbearance in order not to 
disobey his wishes. Had she followed her own 
inclination at that moment, she would have 
almost strangled Mrs. Price on* the spot. As it 
was, she confined herself to saying : 

* I hope it is possible for a lady to defend a 
gentleman's good name without subjecting her- 
self to animadversion, even in the East. At all 
events, I am responsible for my actions to no 
one on earth but my husband ; and as long as 
I have his confidence and esteem, I care not a 
straw for the opinion of other people.' 

* I don't think you really mean that,' said 
Mrs. Price. * Anyhow, there's a proverb which 
says, '* Lookers-on see more of the game than 
those who play ;" and I'd advise you not to be 
so ready to defy public opinion, more especially 
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just at this moment, when such unpleasant 
rumours are going round about you and Mr. 
Urqhart.' 

* Good heaven, Mrs. Price ! what do you 
mean ? Do you wish to bring on another 
attack of brain fever ?' cried ' the poor giri, 
exasperated beyond all endurance. 

* Mother, hold your tongue !' exclaimed 
Fanny. ' Don't you see how youVe upsetting 
her?' 

* Be quiet, dear child,' said Milly. • I insist 
on knowing what these rumours are which your 
mother talks about.' 

* It's all nonsense, and not worth bothering 
with, dear Mrs. Urqhart. Mother ought to 
know better than to bring up such stuff; but 
she's always making some blunder or other. 
I'm fair sick of it.' 

* Be good enough to tell me, Mrs. Price, 
what rumours you have heard in reference to 
Mr. Urqhart and myself,' insisted Milly, un- 
heeding the child's persuasions. 

* Well, I guess I'll leave somebody else to 
tell you,* said Mrs. Price, ' since you go off into 
such fits at the least thing that doesn't suit 
you. You'll hear all about it soon enough, you 
bet ! It's the talk of the settlement. I shouldn't 
wonder if that precious mischief-maker, Mrs. 
Whiteston, is at the bottom of it !' 

Mrs. Price,' said Milly firmly, * if you desire 
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to retain my friendship, you will tell me what 
•* it " is. I promise you not to go into fits 
again, whatever it may be.' 

* Fanny, leave off! You 11 pull my dress out 
of the gathers !* cried Mrs. Price to her young 
daughter, who had been making her some very 
expressive and forcible signals to hold her 
peace. * If Mrs. Urqhart insists on hearing what 
they say, I don't see why I shouldn't tell hen' 

* And if you'd never said a word about the 
rubbish, she couldn't have insisted on knowing 
what they said,' retorted the girl vehemently. 

* Fanny, my dear little friend, don't be so 
violent,' said Milly, laying her emaciated white 
hand on that of the child, who immediately 
seized and covered it with kisses. * Pray allow 
your mother to speak without interruption, to 
oblige me^ 

Fanny subsided, sighing most dolefully. 

' Well, they say,' commenced Mrs. Price, 
* that your accident wasn't an accident at all ; 

but that your husband ' The woman 

paused. Even her hard nature revolted at the 
shameful act which had been imputed by the 
scandalmongers to young Urqhart. * Mind, 
/don't believe it,' she continued ; *but one story 
is that Mr. Urqhart was very angry because he 
had seen you flirting with Captain Wyn. They 
say he was watching you through the glass- 
doors. ' 
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* Go on/ said Milly, with unnatural calmness. 

* That he sent for you, and that you had a 
frightful quarrel, and that in his jealous rage 
he knocked you down P 

It would be impossible to describe Milly s 
feelings on hearing this foul accusation against 
her idolised husband. She felt as though her 
heart must burst with its pent-up burden of 
racking emotions. Yet she had the presence 
of mind and the strength of will to feign 
calmness. * If I let her see how cruelly the 
blow has struck home, this dreadful woman 
will take it as a confirmation of the shocking 
calumny,' reflected the young wife. Without 
saying a word, but with a smile on her face 
which puzzled Mrs. Price, she clapped her 
hands, and a small Japanese boy, who passed 
his life on a mat somewhere near the door 
of Milly s bedroom, answered the summons. 
Mrs. Urqhart ordered him to go and call her 
maid. 

* What have you sent for her for ?' asked 
Mrs. Price. 

* You will hear,' was the reply. 
Emma came quickly. 

* Where was Captain Wyn, Emma, when my 
husband came home, the night of the surprise 
party ?' demanded her mistress abruptly. 

The quick-witted lady's-maid glanced keenly 
at Mrs. Price, a look of no goodwill ; for she 
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had already settled it in her own mind that the 
wife of the American consul was a dangerous 
person. 

' In the wine-cellar, ma am, choosing the 
wines for supper,' she replied, without a 
moment s hesitation. 

* Are you quite sure ?* 

* Quite sure, ma am.' 

* What makes you so positive ?* 

* Because Sammy — I mean the constable, 
ma^am — was with him when masters tutor 
came to look for him, and I ran to the top of 
the cellar-stairs to call him, because I couldn't 
make the fellow understand where to go to find 
him.' 

* What did the tutor want of the constable ?' 

* Master wanted to send him, with two of the 
sailors who had brought him ashore, to find one 
of the crew of the Scylla, who was missing from 
his ship.' 

* Did your master give the order himself to 
the constable ?' 

* No. He had gone straight to the dining- 
room ; but when he saw there was a party, he 
didn't go in. He went to his own rooms, and 
sent for you, ma'am.' 

* How do you know all this ?' 

* Because, when I went to the drawing-room 
to see if you wished to make any toilet before 
going to supper, 1 s^w twaster just turning 
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away from the glass-doors ; and when I went 
back to the supper-room, I met the boy who 
was sent to fetch you. He said master was 
very poorly.' 

* Why did you not tell me that your master 
had come home when you came to me T 

' Because I fancied he did not wish you to 
know, for fear of spoiling your pleasure, ma am. 
I thought if he'd wanted you to know, he'd have 
gone into the drawing-room and shown himself. 
But IVe told you all this before, ma am, and you 
scolded me for not letting you know master had 
come home.' 

* I know it, Emma. I only wished you to 
relate all the incidents over again, to correct a 
trifling mistake under which Mrs. Price was 
labouring. Thank you. You may go.' 

Emma retired. 

'You see my husband could not have seen 
me flirting with Captain Wyn, for the simple 
reason that Captain Wyn was not in the room/ 
observed Milly. * So much for the foundation 
of one of your precious rumours ! What are the 
others ?' 

* I reckon I'll leave you to find it out for 
yourself,' replied the provoking woman, who, 
seeing that her hostess's curiosity was thoroughly 
roused, maliciously determined to balk it. And 
she shut her thin lips resolutely. 

* That would be both cruel and unjust,' said 
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Milly, with resolute gentleness. * You have 
heard rumours inimical to my honour and that 
of my husband, and you will not give me the 
opportunity of contradicting them !' 
Mrs. Price grunted. 

* If you don't tell her, mother, I shall/ spoke 
up her daughter. * If you didn't mean her to 
know all, you shouldn't have told her any- 
thing.' 

* Be quiet, you saucy minx, or I'll box your 
ears!' said Mrs. Price, finally unclosing her vice- 
like mouth. 

' And what do you think / should be doing 
while you was boxing 'em ?' retorted Fanny. 

* If you 7nust know what else they say,' con- 
tinued Mrs. Price, ignoring her child's imperti- 
nent answer, and addressing Mrs. Urqhart, 
* they say that the letter you received from 
California was from a former lover, and that it 
fell into your husband's hands and caused a 
dreadful quarrel between you.' 

* Did you see that letter, Mrs. Price ? It 
was enclosed in your consular bag, you will 
remember ?* 

* Yes ; we all saw it.' 

* Should you recognise it again ?' 

* I guess so.' 

* / should !' cried Fanny. * There was a large 
smear over Mrs., as if a blot of ink had fallen 
on it and been licked off.' 
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* Open that first drawer, dear/ said MiUy^ 
pointing to a lacquered cabinet standing on a 
side-table, * and you will find the letter/ 

Fanny did as she was desired, and produced 
the letter. 

* Is it the one you saw ?' asked Mrs. Urqhart. 
Both mother and daughter replied in the 

affirmative. 

* Will you do me the favour to read it^ 
darling ?' requested Milly, putting back the 
girFs hand as the latter presented the letter. 

* No, dear Mrs. Urqhart ; why should we pry 
into your business }' replied Fanny. * There's 
no need to read your letters to make us dis- 
believe their silly tales.' 

' If you love me, Fanny, you will do as I 
desire you.' 

Thus exhorted, the child read the letter. 

* There !' cried Mrs. Urqhart triumphantly, 
when the perusal was over. * Now you can 
inform my vile traducers that my *' lover" is a 
young girl, and a former school-companion. Do 
you find anything in her letter calculated to 
enrage my husband T 

' Why certainly not,' replied Mrs. Price. * I 
should think he must have felt himself mighty 
flattered by all the soft soap she's lathered him 
with.' 

* And now allow me to suggest that since two 
very important items of the story are incorrect^ 
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the rest might, just possibly, be incorrect also. 
Does it not strike you so ?* 

' I told you at once I didn't believe a word 
of it,' said Mrs. Price, rather crest-fallen, and 
astonished at Milly*s cool and courageous 
manner of treating the subject. 

She felt persuaded now that there was no 
truth in the slanderous reports, or Mrs. Urqhart 
would not have taken the affair so calmly. 

* I only repeated what I had heard,' continued 
she, * just to show you how dangerous it is to 
defy public opinion. For, if people will get 
up such scandal without any foundation, what 
wouldn't they do if you gave them cause H* 

* They may say and do just what their 
evil, corrupt hearts dictate !' exclaimed Milly 
angrily; 'and I repeat I do not care a straw 
for the opinions of such contemptible crea- 
tures.' 

* Oh, for goodness' sake let's talk of some- 
thing else r interposed Fanny. * I declare, 
whenever mother's round there's nothing talked 
of but scandal of some sort or another. Mother, 
I think you might give your tongue a spell of 
rest now. You've had a considerable good 
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* You must kindly have patience a little 

longer, Fanny dear,' said Milly. * I have yet a 

few questions to ask your mother. Of course,' 

;she added, turnmg to ^ts..?T\Q.^, ' y{o\i can have 
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no objection to tell me from whom you heard 
these reports ?' 

* They came from Shanghai/ replied Mrs. 
Price unhesitatingly. 

* From Shanghai 1' reiterated Mrs. Urqhart, 
in an incredulcds tone. 'What under heaven 
can the people in Shanghai know or care about 
me and my doings "i' 

* I guess the Bobtailed-Nag folks have had 
something to do with it. You wasn't too civil 
to them that night, and they said some nasty 
things at supper about you and Mr. Urqhart ; 
but Mrs. Whiteston made em dry up sharp. 
Captain Wyn didn't hear their remarks, or I 
reckon he'd have cut up considerable rough.' 

' Ah !' ejaculated Milly, a light suddenly 
» breaking in upon her. * That vulgar skipper 
and his wife ! They went from here to Shanghai, 
I presume?' 

* Yes.' 

' But tell me, Mrs. Price, from whom you 
heard the stories.' 

*Well, I heard them from the colonel, who 
heard them down at Porter's store, from the 
wife of a sea-captain who's come from China.' 

* But what could the Bobtailed-Nag people 
know about my having received a letter from 
California !' asked Milly suspiciously. 

* Ah, now, I can't say anything about that. 
It's as great a mystery to me as to you ; and 
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it's that which makes me fancy Mrs. Whiteston s 
had something to do with it.' 

* But how cameiA^ to know about the letter?' 
persisted Mrs. Urqhart, more and more puzzled. 

* Why, one of the men in Whiteston's mill, an 
American, was at our house when the letter-bag 
was opened, and he saw me give the letter to 
your ser\'ant, and heard who it was for. That's 
all I know about the matter.' 

* And about my husband s watching me 
through the glass-doors H* 

* Oh, plenty saw that There was a crowd 
of servants in the veranda, and they will 
chatter, you know. That maid of yours saw 
him, she says. I'm inclined to think she's at 
the bottom of the whole business — she and the 
constable. What could be more likely } She 
knows all your concerns, I guess.' 

* I am not of your opinion, Mrs. Price. In 
the first place, the girl is too much attached to 
me to wish to do me harm ; and, secondly, she 
has never been out of the Consulate since the 
night I was taken ill, nor has she held any com- 
munication with outsiders. The constable is an 
honest, worthy fellow, and I do not believe he 
is capable of slandering his employers. It is 
just possible that he might innocently have 
referred to the letter in question, in conversa- 
tion with some one ; but it is improbable — for 
how could it mteresX \vvk\ vcv -ScTv^^ v^ay ? How- 
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ever, we will drop the subject for the present ; 
but it is my intention to sift the matter to the 
bottom. What is the name of the vessel com- 
manded by the man whose wife was tattling in 
Porter s store ?* 

*The WildDarreli: 

' Thanks/ 

' But you mustn't mix me up in the affair,' 
cried Mrs. Price, in a tone of alarm, for she 
began to perceive that serious consequences 
might spring from her revelations. ' Nor yet 
the colonel. He'd be right mad.' 

' Don t be frightened,' said Milly. ' I shall 
be able to obtain my information, from the clue 
you have given me, without implicating either 
yourself or your husband. I give you my word 
of honour that your names shall not even be 
mentioned ; but you must also promise me that 
you will not mention to anyone what has passed 
between us. Will you do so ?' 

* Why, yes, certainly. Why not ?' 
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